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One frequently neglected source of econ- 
omy that is particularly adaptable to post-war 
plant improvement is the use of a surface 
Condenser on a multiple-effect Evaporator. 


The use of a low-cost surface Condenser 
makes possible the conversion of low tempera- 
ture heat, usually wasted, to the heating of 
wash waters. 


The services of Goslin-Birmingham’s 
Reconversion Department are available for 
the study of your individual plant problems. 
A thoroughly-trained, experienced staff of 
engineers fully abreast of current conditions 
and post-war operational methods, stands 
ready to serve you. 
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For programs of replacement... 


Many mills are instigating programs of gradual re- 
placement of existing units with the new patented 
Beloit centerwind reel. This device makes it possible 
to obtain a very soft or hard roll as desired. It also 
eliminates dangers of ridging or corrugating. When 


desirable, it can be operated in the conventional 
manner of the usual transfer reel. When the reel is 
operated in centerwind position, it permits close 
control of the tension of the roll of paper being 
wound.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


BELOIT 


WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT...YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 


PAPER MACHINERY 
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... with better equipment... 


(Right) A 300-ton lime 
bin, 20 ft. in diam, by 33 ft. 
3 in. high and 3 ft. to bot- 
tom. It is located at a paper 
mill in Georgia. 










VW ITH the removal on Oct. 5, 


1945, of the limitations controlling 
construction in the paper industry 
. an era of active competition 





(Left) This 40 ft. 
diam. by 20 ft. water 


began among paper and pulp mills. 
Mills that enlarge or modernize 
with equipment that is designed 
and built to meet specific require- 
ments will be in a more favorable 
position to beat today’s and tomor- 
row’'s competition. 


We build various kinds of stor- 
age tanks of modern welded steel 
construction that are specifically 
made for the job. A few are shown 
on this page. In addition, our 
plants are equipped to furnish you 
with all types of steel plate work, 
cylindrical tanks, diffusers, sul- 
phate and sdlphite digesters, cook- 
ers, bins, welded steel pipe, steel 
smoke stacks and Horton elevated 
water storage tanks for general 
water service or for an automatic 
fire protection system. 


Write our nearest office for esti- 
mating figures and quotations. 





storage tank provides 
suction for a fire 
pump at a paper mill 
in Arkansas. 


(Left) Three 28 
ft. diam. by 25 ft 
a liquor tanks 
which we designed 
and built for a paper 
mill in the South. 


(Left) Group of 
softening plant tanks 
at a pulp and paper 
mill in South Caro: 
lina. There are two 
20 c diam. by 35 ft. 
tanks, two 12 ft. 
diam. by 29 ft. tanks 
and two 12 ft. diam. 
by 24% ft. tanks in 
the group. 
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Big Three in War and Peace ! 


Now that wide war-time experience with unit loads has proved battery- 
powered electric trucks the most flexible, safe, cost-saving equipment 
for handling materials and finished goods— make this knowledge pay 
off ! Go the whole way by powering your electric trucks with the amazing 
new Philco “Thirty”, the high capacity battery that gives 30% longer 
life! It will save you money. Write for the new Philco “Thirty” catalog. 


Philco Corporation, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey 


P HI LC O FOR 50 YEARS A LEADER IN 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
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we don't 
want to be 


CAUSTIC 
about caustic... 














no! That’s the last thing we want to be 
accused of ...and, to avoid any such possible 
criticism, we’re laying the cards on the table 


— face up. 


Sure, Caustic is still short — and it’s likely 
to be for an indefinite time. (We only wish 
we were making more!) Now we produce 
high quality Caustic— Rayon Grade. As is 
well known, certain consumers can use only 
the purer grades of Caustic Soda. We’ve 
been delivering the highest quality Caustic 
during the critical war years. The impor- 
tant thing has been to produce and deliver 





against commitments. This we have done. 


Today, it’s still a question of supply and 
demand and frankly, we are unable to 
supply all the consumers who would like 
to use Mathieson quality Caustic. But we 
are confident that we will again be able to 
take care of the requirements of those to 


whom we have committed ourselves. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
60 East 42nd Street . New York 17, N.Y. 





. CHLORINE 


BICARBONATE OF SODA. . 
FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS 


SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE ...-DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS .. . SODIUM METHYLATE 


LIQUID CHLORINE ... 
& AQUA ... HTH PRODUCTS ... 


CAUSTIC SODA... SODA ASH... 


BS DIOXIDE . . . AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS 
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HOLDS DRAW without DRIFT 


Nows,new simplicity of control has been added to basic 
advantages of sectional drives for paper machines. Speed reg- 
ulation is more precise over a wider speed range. Response of 
the regulator is so rapid that load changes do not adversely 
affect speed. High-maintenance elements, such as cone pulleys 
and carbon piles, are unnecessary. This G-E system sets the pat- 


tern for flexible operation of tomorrow’s high-output machines. 
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HERE’S HOW G.E.’S NEW REGULATING SYSTEM 
HOLDS SPEEDS TO 0.05 PER CENT 


An electronic reference-voltage source (A) is the bench 
mark for the entire system. Each section motor (C) has a 
pilot generator, whose output is balanced against this ref- 
erence voltage source. Any voltage differential is intro- 
duced into the pre-amplifier (B), and then, through the 
amplidyne, acts to change the excitation of the section- 
motor field. So responsive is the action that the over-all 
effect in maintaining motor speed seems preventive rather 
than corrective. Speeds are held within 0.05 per cent of 
preset levels despite variations in loading. 

A small rheostat in each pilot-generator circuit permits 
close adjustment of draw. A motor-operated rheostat in 
the voltage-reference circuit provides for preset over-all 
speed control, without disturbing relative speeds or draws 
between sections. 

Voltage of the main generator (D) is also amplidyne-reg- 
ulated from the reference-voltage source. This makes for 
greater stability to meet changes in load without affecting 
the section motors. 
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G.E. has pioneered in paper-mill sectional drives, 
auxiliary, and other drives requiring close con- 
trol of speed and torque. Our practical experi- 
ence can help save engineering time for user 
and machine builder. Better check with our ap- 
plication engineers early in your plans. Generali 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 
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TITANOX... Ge bughlest name in Glanium pigments 





_TITANO 
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In 49445. back in the days when the guns of 
World War I started to boom, the first batch of 
Titanox-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) was turned 
out in a small pilot plant at Niagara Falls, New 
York. At that time, titanium was considered ‘“‘a 
chemical curiosity” and a rare element. 

In 1916, a factory was built in Niagara Falls 
for the commercial production of titanium pigments 
which started operation in 1918. Thus, Titanox 
became the original commercial titanium pigment 
in the United States. 

The outstanding qualities of opacity, whiteness 
and brightness which characterized this original 


* 


! se ee New York 6, N. Y. 
| 104 South Michigan Ave., Chicage 3, Ill. 
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“curiosity” proved themselves, and the demand for 
Titanox pigments became so great that a second 
and larger factory was erected in St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1923. 

Later, another factory was built in Sayreville, 
New Jersey, where production has been going on 
uninterruptedly since 1935. At both the latter loca- 
tions, the factories have expanded considerably to 
meet increasing demands for Titanox. 


Today, thé producers of Titanox are proud 
of ‘their past untiring efforts toward supplying 
greater quality products and will constantly con- 
tinue their efforts in this direction. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Sole Sales Agent 
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Rugged 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
for your ‘CATERPILLAR’ 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTOR 


HYSTER tractor equipment is quality all the way 
through. Sound engineering. Rugged construction. 


Long life. 

Hyster line is made for use with “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractors. Models include winches, donkeys, 
yarders, cranes, sulkies, logging arches. 

Hyster Company has specialized in “Cater pillar” 

a | equipment for 16 years and is the world’s largest 
maker of tractor winches. 

The proving ground for Hyster equipment—as 
for “Caterpillars” — has been the tough towing, 
lifting and moving jobs around the globe. Long 
experience with the requirements of construction men 
in every country accounts for the heavy-duty service 
of the “Caterpillar”- Hyster combination. 

Hyster tractor equipment is sold and serviced by 
more than 300 “Caterpillar” distributors and dealers 
throughout the world. One of them is near you. Ask 
him about Hyster models that will help in your work 
—or write direct for literature. 


PIONEERS IN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Extra power...extra pull.“Cater- 
pillar’ D7 equipped with a Hyster 


HYSTE x ba , double drum Tractor Donkey. 


COMPANY 


2930 N.E. CLACKAMAS STREET 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


1830 NORTH ADAMS STREET 
PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


*« 


@ Worild’s largest manufacturer 
of Tractor Winches. Builders of 
Hyster industrial Trucks. Service 
Offices in principal world cities. 
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GENERAL APPLICATIONS 


All Monsanto Santicizers are used in coating compo- 
sitions having for their base Nitrocellulose, Cellulose 
Acetate, Mixed Cellulose esters, chlorinated rubber 
and Vinyl resins — for applications to wood, metals, 
paper and textiles. Also applicable as plasticizers for 
foils, sheets, rods and tubes of Nitrocellulose and 
Cellulose Acetate. 





Santicizer E-15* 
(Ethyl Phthalyi Ethyl Glycoliate) 


A practically colorless liquid, used in making 
molding powders from Cellulose Acetate, Cellu- 
lose Acetate butyrate, and Cellulose Aceto- 
propionate. Stable to light and heat — resistant 
to fats and oils. 





Santicizer B-16* 
(Butyl Phthalyi Buty! Glycollate) 


A practically colorless liquid, used to improve the 
adhesion of chlorinated rubber coatings—also as 
a plasticizer for Polyvinyl Chloride used in mak- 
ing hose through which beverages are passed. A 
satisfactory medium for grinding pigments used 
in lacquers. Stable to light and heat — resistant 
to fats and oils. 





Santicizer M-17* 
(Methyl Phthalyl Ethyl Glycollate) 





A practically colorless liquid, used for the same 
applications as Santicizer E-15 — also in making 
container closures of vinyl resins or paper that 
has been coated with vinyl resins. One of the 
least volatile of the solvent plasticizers for Cellu- 
lose Acetate. Imparts gasoline resistance to coat- 
ings and molded products. Stable to light and 
heat — resistant to fats and oils. 
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For further information on Monsanto 
Santicizers, call at the nearest Mon- 
santo office, or write to: MONSANTO 
CuEmMIcAL Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Bir- 
mingham, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ANY SIZE: for continuous or intermittent service, 


and for steady variable, or shock 
loads. Falk Steelfliex Couplings are included to provide 
torsional resilience between motor and gears. Available for 
floor, wall, or ceiling mounting, with a variety of arrange- 
ments providing 16 possible assemblies. 


ANY SERVICE: Falk Motoreducers are widely 


used for mixer drives, agitator 
drives, conveyor drives, pump drives, dust collector drives, 
screen drives, classifier drives, shot blast drives, vat drives, 
fan drives and washer drives. 


ANY. HORSEPOWER: "°2° '@ 2<<0"- 


modate any stand- 
ard motor from 1 to 30 HP. on single reduction horizontal or 
vertical units; from 1 to 75 H.P. on double reduction units; and 
1 to 40 H.P. on triple reduction units. 





ANY SPEED: gear sets are available for almost 


any speed from 1430 to 280 rpm 
on single reduction units; 230 to 45 rpm on double reduction 
units; and from 37 to 7.5 rpm on triple reduction units, 
either horizontal or vertical type. 


ANY TYPE: any type Falk Motoreducer is avail- 


able in any speed and horsepower 
rating range; that is, the single reduction Motoreducer in any 
particular rating is available in both horizontal and vertical 
all-motor types. See other horizontal and vertical types 
illustrated at right. 


ANY MOTOR: any standard horizontal ball 


- bearing motor with feet may 
be used on the horizontal all-motor reducers; any standard 
vertical type motor on the vertical units. 
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| Motor-changeability! 
A feature of Falk Motoreducers 


which makes them adaptable 
fo any requirement 


Falk All-Motor units are the answer to the man who prefers 
to use a motor of his own selection with the gear drive. For 
Falk All-Motor units make it possible to interchange motors 
or units, in the plant, on the job, in a few minutes time. 


With Falk All-Motor units, illustrated on the left-hand page, 
you can use any make, speed, or type of motor required, 


within the rating of the unit. You can inter- 
change motors from one line to another, 
or from one part of the plant to another. 
Few spare motors are necessary. 


Falk Motoreducers are compact, self- 
contained unit drives available in either 
horizontal or vertical models, in horse- 
power ranges of from | to 75 H.P., and 
with single, double, or triple reduction 
gears giving an output range of from 
1430 down to 7.5 rpm. 


Parts as well as motors are fully inter- 
changeable, and you can keep spare 
parts stocks with the knowledge that 
they will fit closely without plant ma- 
chining. That is because of the close 
tolerances which Falk precision work- 
manship holds on these parts. Shafts are 
machined to a tolerance plus of .0000”, 
minus .0005”; tolerance on gearing to 
within .0001” per inch of face on lead. 








Sinale xeduction 
Motoreducers 


Above: horizontal type LU. 


Right: vertical type LUX 


Double Reduction 
Motoreducers 


Above: horizontal type DU. 


Right: vertical type DZX 


Triple Reduction 
Motoreducers 
Above: horizontal type RZ 

Right: vertical type RZX 








Profile accuracy of tooth is within .0002”. 


Gear ratios are quickly and easily changed at little cost. 
There are no parts requiring adjustment. Absolute freedom 
from oil leakage is characteristic. Operation is quiet, with 
reducer efficiencies 98% on single reduction units, 97% on 
double and triple reduction. A Falk Steelflex Coupling takes 


care of any possible misalignment and 
provides torsional resilience between 
motor and gears. 


Gears are made of high grade Falk 
gear steel, or, on the larger units, Falk 
Telastic Molybdenum steel. All gears are 
heat treated to 285-330 Brinnell, then 
cut and shaved. Bearings are ball or 
straight or taper roller, with oversize 
bearings on low speed shafts to permit 
heavy overhung loads and thrust loads. 
Lubrication is through an automatic con- 
tinuous system of Falk design, multi- 
sealed to be completely leak-proof. A 
special pressure system is built into Falk 
vertical Motoreducers. 


Write Falk for Bulletin 3100, which gives 
details and specifications, and complete 
selection tables for all Falk Motoreducers 
for any service. It also contains load clas- 
sification tables for common applications. 


THE FALK CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 8 WISCONSIN 


For over fifty years precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers . . . Motoreducers . . . Flexible Couplings . . . Her- 
ringbone and Single Helical Gears . . . Heavy Gear Drives . . . Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and Clutches 
- « - Steel Castings . . . Contract Welding and Machine Work.—District Offices, Representatives in principal cities. 


= a ...A GOOD NAME IN INDUSTRY 
L: be 























Another New Year—the 88th since Hamilton 
Felts first entered the paper manutacturing in- 
dustry | Oceans of water have passed through 
Hamilton Felts in those years. Mountains of 
paper and board have been formed on them. 
Millions of dollars have been saved by them. 
Generations of paper manufacturers have 
profited with them. 





In the years to come as in the decades past you 
will have the assurance that, whether it be for 
the thinnest tissue or for the heaviest board, 
there will be a Hamilton Felt that will do your 
work better, faster and at lower cost. 







Miami Woolen Established 
Mills 1858 
« . 
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FLORI-FABRICATED PRECISION “LIFE-LINES” 


KEEP DIESELS Bathed in OW VA 
















(LEFT) Fuel Oil Manifold — of 
stainless steel. The 4-inch diameter 


connections to a tolerance of +'2°. 


(RIGHT) Lubricating Oil Manifold—with 

46 tapped holes accurately placed in 9 
solid steel bosses. The copper adaptor is 
brazed on the end of an offset bend in the 


15%” O. D. seamless steel, cold drawn tubing. 


Do as the Diesel manufacturers do—for any fabri- 
cation job depend on Flori Craftsmanship. Our 


Engineering Department is at your service. 


{fp _ CONTACT - 
TS FaBRicatiO’: ‘Op, 


THE FLORI PIPE COMPANY ©= ST. LOUIS 15 © CHICAGO 47 
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in spite of the elements 


Harper Everlasting Fastenings, at first 
glance, may seem remote from the 
Rock of Gibraltar, but the comparison 
is closer than you might suppose. 
The “Rock” has withstood the elements 
of wind and wave and time for 
centuries. To all intents and purposes 
it is Everlasting. Harper fastenings, 
made exclusively from non-ferrous 
metals or stainless steel, also resist the 
elements, rust and corrosion so 
stubbornly that they are considered 
Everlasting compared with common 
steel—or the products in which 

they are used. 


everlasting fastenings 


Harper Everlasting Fastenings 
may be ordered from a stock 
4 of over 5000 items including bolts, 
nuts, screws, washers, rivets, 
nails and special fastenings. 
Other special fastenings are made 
to order quickly from large 
stocks of raw material. Write 
for 104 page catalog. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


2647 Fletcher Street + Chicago 18, Illinois 


BRASS 
BRONZES 
COPPER 
MONEL 
STAINLESS 
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BRANCH OFFICES: New York City « Philadelphia 
Les Angeles «+ Mil he e Cincinnati + Houston 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





HARPER 
China 





Continuous Duty 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS 


Precision-built by Peerless 


Formerly 
Dayton-Dowd 


Peerless (formerly Dayton-Dowd ) Horizontal Cen- 
trifugal split case or solid volute pumps, single and 
multi-stage are found wherever reliability, depend- 
ability and economical operating costs are desired. 
Engineered and manufactured with a view to long 
life, Peerless Pumps are available for all classes of 


pumping requirements. 


HORIZONTAL PUMPS FOR: VERTICAL PUMP TYPES: 
Water Towers Deep Well Turbine 
Boosters Hi-Lift (Moyno Type) 
Fire Protection Centrifugal 

Boiler Feed Sewage 

Condensate Jet 

Sewage Shallow Well 
Chemicals Hydro-Foil (propeller) 


The right pump for the right job. All inquiries and 
specifications processed by trained engineers. 


Ask for name of Distributor nearest you. 


PEERLESS PUMP 


~ DIVISION 
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Nee this mau 
with a plan... 


that will improve your 
lubrication and cut 
maintenance 


This man is a Standard Oil lubrication 
engineer. There’s one near your plant if 
you are located in the states shown on 
the map. 


His plan is Standard “Coded Lubrica- 
tion Service’—a simple system that will 
help your oilers put the right lubricants 
in the right places. 


This lubrication engineer will cooperate 


CODED 
LUBRICATION 











with your lubricating men, recommend 
better lubricants where they are needed, 
and help solve knotty lubricating prob- 
lems. He will explain Standard “Coded 
Lubrication” and show how it can be 
applied in your plant or fitted into your 
present lubricating plan. 


Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, 


Illinois, for the engineer nearest you. 








i remeeneas: — 


* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 





~ feTANDARD 
SERVICE 


For 100 years Powell has been making valves to 
meet every new demand imposed by the amazing 
developments in all branches of American Industry. 


That is why today the Complete Powell Line in- 
cludes valves of every type—Globes, Angles, 
Checks, Gates, Ys, Reliefs, Non-returns, etc.— 
in Bronze, Iron and Steel (catalogs on request). 


And for handling practically all known corrosive 
media, Powell offers a complete line, including 
Flush Bottom Tank Valves, in a wide variety of 
Pure Metals and Special Alloys. Write for our book- 
let “Powell Valves for Corrosion Resistance.” 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Valves of Special Interest to the 
PULP and PAPER INDUSTRY 
will be exhibited at our BOOTH 54 
20th Exposition of Chemical Industries 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
February 25 to March 2, 1946 


125-pound Stainless Stee! 
0. S. & Y. ‘‘Y” Valve. 


Class 300-pound Cast Stee! 


0. S. & Y. Gate Vaive. ‘ 
150-pound Cast Iron, Flanged 
End, Straightway, Mechanical 
Lift Plug Cock. 


125-pound tron Body 
Bronze Mounted O. S. & 
Y. Gate Valve. Also avail- 
able in all tron. 


200-pound Bronze Globe 
Valve with renewable seat 
and regrindable, renew- 
able, wear-resisting semi- 
cone plug type disc. 


150-pound Stainless Stee! 

0. S. & Y. Globe Valve. 200-pound Bronze Gate 

Available in many other Valve with renewable, 125-pound fron Body Bronze 
metals and alloys for 150-pound Stainless Stee! wear-resisting taper Mounted or All Iron O. S. & 
corrosion resistance. 0. S. & Y. Gate Valve. wedge disc. Y. Globe Valve. 
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Here is the supply line of Basic Chem- 
icals for American Industry. North, 
South, East or West . . . wherever the 
needs are greatest .. . there, too, are 
the heaviest concentrations of 
General Chemical plants, warebouses, 
and technical service o ffices—equipped 
and prepared to meet the chemical 
demands of the day. 

For almost half a century, this 


REAGENTS 


THER HEAVY a 


INE CHEMICALS 


supply line has grown ever stronger. 
It spans the continent . . . reaches out 
to the most remote locations . . . al- 
ways maintaining the full flow of a 
broad and varied range of chemicals 
SO necessary to peak production. 
That is why—in every branch of 
Industry, everywhere—the choice is 
General Chemical . ... First in Basic 
Chemicals for American Industry! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo + Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver « Detroit * Houston * Kansas 
City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Providence (R. I.) 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Louis ¢ Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash.) 
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The Norton Pulpstone Has 
Been an Important Factor in 
Groundwood Production 


In 1926 the first Norton Pulpstone was 
shipped on a commercial basis—follow- 
ing several years of field work with 
experimental stones. It was available in 
only a limited range of grit sizes and 
grades of hardness and its costly iron 
center had to be returned when new seg- 
ments were needed. But it marked a new 
era in groundwood production. 

Today the Norton Pulpstone is available 
in Alundum, 38 Alundum and Crystolon 
abrasives, in regular and open structures, 
in a wide range of grit sizes and grades 
of hardness to meet the requirements of 
all types of groundwood mills. Its cement 
center of unique design is discardable 
and its cost is much less than that of 
1926 stone. 

Norton Pulpstones are in use today the 
world over—stones incorporating twenty 
years of continuous improvement. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Norton Company of Sepak. Ltd., Hamilton, 
nt. 


NORTON ABRASIVES 
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@ When you select a fan for ventilating, cooling, exhausting 
or, in fact, any commercial or industrial service, by all 
means pick the fan which will give the best performance on 
THAT particular job. 

The relatively new axial flow fan meets many special in- 
Stallation requirements; it is ideal for some of these. 


It should not, however, replace the centrifugal fan for many 
other installations. 


A safe general rule to follow is this: Axials are satisfac- 
tory for low pressure service in air conditioning, ventilat- 
ing, quick-freezing processes and some industrial work. 


- Each 


has its 


Where duct systems require elbows or bad connections near 
the fan inlet or outlet, or where pressures above 5” or 6” 
static are encountered, or where heavily dust-laden air is 
handled, a centrifugal fan will usually give better per- 
formance. 


Buffalo builds both Axial Flow and Centrifugal Fans. 
Buffalo Sales Representatives located in principal cities, are 
thus free to recommend the type and style which will give 
you most efficient service. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


213 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


22? FANS for Industry 
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In designing new products . . . new plant equip- 
ment... or in modernizing your present plant, it will 
pay you to consider the generous use of Stainless 
Steel. Now more than ever you can use it freely 
because IngAclad Stainless-Clad Steel, at much lower 
cost, gives all the stainless service you will ever need 
... on the side that it is used. 

Ingersoll Steel Division of Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion produces both IngAclad and Ingersoll Solid 
Stainless Steel. Our engineers are, therefore, in a 
position to advise you without prejudice. This helpful 
service is yours without obligation. 


INGERSOLL 


STEEL DIVISION « BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
310 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 4, Illinois 
Plants: Chicago, Illinois; New Castile, Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Originators and Producers of 


INGACIAD 


STAINLESS -€CeA SD ores & 


CHECK items in which 
you are interested 


( )IngAclad Two-Ply Stainless-Clad 
Steel 


( ) Ingersoll Heat-Resisting Steel 
{ ) Ingersoll Solid Stainless Stee! 


All of the above Steels 
in Chrome-Nickel Types 
( )Free Manual of Welding and 


Fabricating Procedures for Ing- 
Aclad 
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Engineered to Each Mill’s Requirements 


With experience in the manufacture of dryer 
clothing, dating back to the beginning of the 
modern paper dryer, HOOPERWOOD “Can- 
vas Engineering” has produced not one but 
several distinct types of Cotton and Asbestos 
Felts. 

This policy has been of real assistance to 
Paper Mill Superintendents, in suiting the 
particular requirements of their mill—even 
down to each machine position, if desired. 


Therefore, if it is a rugged, heavy felt you 


need for fine finish in normal production 

or a lightweight, extra-porous felt for faster 
drying or an Asbestos Felt to withstand 
the advanced temperatures involved in high- 
speed production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers—HOOPERWOOD “Canvas Engi- 


neering” has the answer to your problem. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 














2 cms Fover 


FOR SMOOTH PAPER 


slip . . . a fraction of a second pause in the flow of 
power... and a torn sheet may result . . . the coating 
of the paper may be uneven or rough. 


ay 
wd 


@ SMOOTH, POSITIVE POWER... power that doesn’t 
hesitate... is a vital necessity in a paper mill. A : “ . 
«> 
7 — 


@ THERE’S A WAY to avoid those 
“power pauses.”” Power transmitted by 
Baldwin-Rex roller chain belts never 
slips . . . never falters. This finishing 
machine, for example, takes advantage 
of the positive grip of Baldwin-Rex 
chain on sprocket teeth to assure smooth 
power transmission. 








@ LOOK AT THIS DRIVE DESIGN diagram. It shows 
how Baldwin-Rex transmits smooth-flowing power 
to the rolls. Baldwin-Rex chain belts are the ideal 
drive for the paper and pulp industry. They’re 
highly shock absorbent, are not adversely affected 
by dust or grease, never slip and are equally efficient 
on long or short centers. Installation is simple. 








For catalogs on Baldwin-Rex roller chain belts or 
competent information on your specific drive problems, 
write BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH Division of CHAIN 
BELT COMPANY, 367 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, 
Mass., or call your local Baldwin-Rex representative. 


"REX ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 


Boldwin-Duckworth Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts ° Rex Chain Belt and Transmission Division, Rex Conveyor and Process Equipment Division, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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—enough to float 
3 battleships! 








COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Soda Ash * Caustic Soda*Liquid 
Chlorine * Sodium Bicarbonate 
* Pittchlor* Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) * Calcium 
Chloride * Soda Briquettes ° 
Modified Sodas * Caustic Ash 
* Phosflake * Calcene T (Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA * Chicago * Boston * St, Louis * Pittsburgh 


New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 
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Your Standard 
GATES VULCO ROPES 


Are Giving BETTER SERVICE \ 


Than ANY v.-Belts Ever Built Before! 


To meet the needs of our Army’s tanks, tractors and 
self-propelled big guns in combat service, it was necessary 
to devélop V-Belts far superior to any that had ever been 
built before. Gates developed and built these greatly superior 
V-BELTS—and here is why this fact is important to you:-- 


i) Vgvery improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
"a V-BELTS has been added, day by day, to the quality of the 
: standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 









All Gates 
This is one of the very few instances in which improve- Mog are 
ae ments developed primarily for military use could be passed ail ors 
e Parente 


on immediately to you. Ordinarily, you would have had to 
wait. But in the case of Gates V-belts it was clearly recog- 
nized that industry simply had to have the best V-belts that 
could be made in order to maintain the production volume 
that was essential to winning the war. 

That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, day 
by day, every V-belt improvement developed for our armed 
forces during the war—and that is why your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming any V-belts 
ever built before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY  srccttt.ti%Shace 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Avenue. ATLANTA 3, GA., 521 C. & S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CAL., 2240 E. Washington Blvd. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 S. Broadway. DETROIT 2, MICH. 223 Boulevard Bldg. 
PORTLAND 9, ORE., 333 N.W. Sth Ave. DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 3, CAL., 170 Ninth St. 
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OR USE 
ANY WAY YOU CHOOSE.. 























You can quickly make wiring connections to suit 
any type of machine mounting. Just see what you 
can do: 


Completely eliminate external conduit box by 
tucking 220/440 leads into internal conduit box 
through either of two lead outlet arrangements 


.+.0F rotate external conduit box to any of four 
different positions 


... or move box to opposite standard simply by 
removing rotor and turning stator 180 degrees. 


Now — before you buy another motor—write or 
call your nearest Reliance office for Bulletin C-118 


containing complete information on this and the 5. Heavy windings, 
many other important advantages of these preci- for added ss O78, lberatty designs 
sion built Reliance Motors. 6. Improveg 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1078 IVANHOE ROAD @ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati « Denver © Detroit 
Gory « Greenville « Houston « Kalamazoo ¢ Kansas City © Knoxville 
los Angeles ¢ Milwauk © Minneapolis « New Orleans © New 
York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore. © Rockford, lll. © St. Louis 
San Francisco « Seattle « Syracuse « Tampa « Washington, D.C. 








RELIANCE*S,,-MOTORS 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G A 


THE EARLY STAGES OF THE WAR, a seri- 

ous shortage of shipping space threat- 
ened supply lines to Europe ‘and the 
Pacific. Aiding in the urgent search for 
a solution to the problem, The Cambridge 
Tile Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, successfully completed an experi- 
ment in compressing three carloads of 
dried whole egg powder and loading 
them into a single boxcar. 

Presses that had been used to compress 
clay into Suntile were quickly converted 
into food compression equipment through 
the use of new dies designed and built 
in Cambridge Tile’s own shops. Facili- 
ties were rapidly expanded to meet the 
ever increasing demand of the Armed 
Service Forces for compressed emer- 
gency rations. But the conversion created 
handling problems that throttled produc- 
tion and prevented full utilization of 


'OAOXTSeO b> 


4 


— 


BOXCAR 


the extra shipping space made available 
by the new food compression method. 

So Towmotor engineers were called in 
to install a modern materials handling 
system. 100-pound bags of dried food 
powders were loaded on pallets in the 
receiving room and fed to the production 
line in a continuous, controlled stream. 
The finished cakes of compressed food 
were packed into shipping cartons, as- 
sembled into large unit loads, and moved 
directly into the boxcars by one girl and 
a Towmotor. Work schedules were 
accurately timed to provide maximum 
output per man and machine. Closer in- 
ventory control eliminated delays and 
tie-ups. Production speed was increased 
to machine capacity, freed from the limi- 
tations imposed by slow handling 
methods. Most important, Towmotor 
made possible immediate and full utili- 
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zation of every foot of shipping space. 

The results achieved at Cambridge 
Tile are typical of Towmotor installa- 
tions throughout industry. The know-how 
and experience that contributed numer- 
ous opportunities to increase productive 
output also enabled Cambridge Tile to 
effect savings of $1,000 a month in 
handling costs alone. The Towmotor 
Materials Handling Analysis Guide, a 
product of know-how and experience, 
will greatly simplify your handling prob- 
lem; send for a copy today. Towmotor 
Corporation, 1220 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE if UP WitTd 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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Simple Economics 


BaF How you may make important 
savings through valuable wood recovery 
— reduced operations, equipment and 
space. How it’s possible to get cleaner, 
better-grade pulp at lower cost! 


we YOUR MILL AGE? Today, in new and old mills, 
Streambarker is effecting worthwhile savings through 
space-gains and simplification of process. 


WHAT KIND OF WOOD DO YOU USE? Stored hardwoods where 
bark has set-in? Frozen woods? On almost any species — 
in any condition — Streambarker not only removes bark 
more efficiently, but eliminates brooming, reduces wood 
loss over other methods. 


WHAT KIND OF PULP DO YOU PRODUCE? Streambarker elimi- 
nates imbedded dirt and bark in log ends — removes dozy 
or decayed wood without destroying valuable fibre — elimi- 
nates waste that results in dirty, weak pulp of low yield 
and high chemical consumption. 


WHAT CAPACITY DO YOU NEED? Streambarker removes bark 
from logs 4’ to 8’ long, 4” to 18” in diameter — by means 
of water under 650 to 800_lbs. pressure. Typical mills are 
now passing 8 to 14 cords per hour — with no brooming, 
no dirt, no surface rot. These capacities are based on 90, 
four-foot logs per cord. 


For further details on the “Economics” of Streambarker, 
call our nearby district office or write direct for bulletin 


B6391. ALLIs-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 
A 1987 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Saturday, American Broadcasting Co. 


PREPARATION — Hydraulic _ ters, Blow 
Barkers, Chip Screens, Saws, Kilns, Slakers, Heat 
Grinders. Condensers. 
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POWER — all types of Power MOTORS & CONTROLS — all 
Generation, Distribution and types o-c and d-c Motors, 2 
Control Equipment. te 7000 hp — Gearmotors. 
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oe V-BELT DRIVES — 
fractional to 5000 hp — Con- 
stant and Adjustable speed. 
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is an industrial and civic objec- 
rough the forest states of the ination. 


Keeping America 
tive that is sweeping 
Thirteen states are now enlisted in a “keep green” move- 
ment,. designed to’keep fire out of the woods and off the 
ranges. Ten of these states joined the program during 1945 
and eight mofe are expected to initiate similar plans early 
in 1946. 
Starting in W 


‘ashington state a few years ago under 
the slogan "Keep Washington Green”, the program is based 
pon recogniti on that fire is forest enemy No. 1, and that the 


KEEPING OUR AMERICA GREEN 


Ss 


chief cause of forest fires is man’s carelessness. A quarter 
of them are started by careless cigarette smokers alone. 

Today, Oregon, Montana, Minnesota, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island have similar 
programs in effect, enlisting the joint efforts of state for- 
estry departments, industry, farmers, labor, women’s clubs 
and other civic groups who understand the fact that efforts 
of owners of forest lands to produce trees for future supplies 
can be nullified by fire. 


(This page is presented through the courtesy of American Forest Products Industries, Inc.) 
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4,000,000 TREES PLANTED 
IN 6 WISCONSIN COUNTIES 


A pictorial record of 1945 tree 
planting in Wisconsin is graphically 
presented in a two-color de luxe book- 
let published recently by Trees for 
Tomorrow Inc., Merrill, Wisconsin. 

Entitled “4,000,000 Trees for To- 
morrow,” this .publication is dedicated 
to the men, women, and children of 
the six counties of the Upper Wiscon- 
sin River Valley, who planted four 
million seedling trees in that area—“‘a 
definite contribution to the future so- 
cial and economic well-being of the 
Valley and the State.” 

Touching on the history of re- 
forestation from the first planting of 
conifer seeds at Nurenberg in 1369, 
now in the spotlight as the site of 
the war criminals’ trial, the introduc- 
tion points out “The forests of all 
countries at some time go through the 
following stages: First, the forest is 
a barrier to farming, leading to waste- 
ful destruction; Second, protective 
measures are proposed; Third, initial 
reforestation projects are started; 
Fourth, the value of forest manage- 
ment is recognized.” 

Folke Becker, president of the Rhine- 
lander Paper Company and president 
of Trees for Tomorrow Inc., in an 
article dealing with the new era in 
wood, states, “It is just good business 
to maintain a pace in forestry that 
matches the steady progress of science 
in our laboratories. Wisconsin’s pres- 
ent and future forests will pay far 
greater dividends to all concerned if 
they are used wisely, protected, and 
renewed.” 

Good forestry practices are high- 
lighted in articles by Galen Pike, area 
supervisor, U. S. Forest “Service; F. B. 
Trenk, extension forester, University 
of Wisconsin; and Wakelin McNeel, 
state club leader, University of Wis- 
consin. : 

Forty-five photos range in subject 
matter from shots of tiny tots in the 
second grade planting their first trees, 
to the evenly spaced rows of a fifteen 


year old industrial pine plantation 
which will require thinning in three 
years’ time. Photographs also show 
tension tests being made on high 
strength paper-base plastic, and the 
miniature paper making machine used 
in experimental work at Madison’s 
famed Forest Products Laboratory. 

Trees for Tomorrow Inc. is spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Valley paper 
industry. 

¢ 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES PROGRAM TO BE 
HEADED BY WM. GREELEY 
Foresters and forestrymen from all 
parts of the nation attended a dinner 


meeting in Portland, Oregon, January 
25, at which time Colonel William B. 


Greeley, prominent American forester, - 


was appointed to head the nationwide 
“trees for tomorrow” program. 
Former chief of the United States 
Forest Service, and for the past 18 
years secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Col- 
onel Greeley “will retire from his pres- 





Col. William B. Greeley 
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ent position to become chairman of the 
board of directors of American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc. 

In his new work, Colonel Greeley 
will head an all-American movement 
sponsored by all forest industries— 
pulp and paper, lumber, plywood, 
shingles and others—to stimulate the 
growing of more trees on privately 
owned forest lands. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Colonel Greeley, Corydon Wagner, 
Tacoma, Washington, chairman of the 
administration committee of . AFPI, 
disclosed a plan for a far-ranging pro- 
gram to keep industrial and farm- 
owned lands continuously productive. 
“The private forests of this nation 
serve as great test plots for developing 
the most practical ideas for applying 
improved forestry principles,” Mr. 
Wagner said. 

Mr. Wagner listed four specific for- 
estry developments advocated and 
stimulated by Greeley. They were: 
(1) Registered tree farming which 
now occupies more than 11 million 
acres of land. (2) Expansion of fire 
prevention efforts and improved woods 
practices. (3) Growing of seedling 
trees for reforestation by forest indus- 
tries. (4) The conception and promul- 
gation of the forest industries’ policy 
statement advocating for private en- 
terprise a continuous yield forestry by 
a process of tree cropping to provide 
America with perpetual forests. 

In accepting the appointment, 
Colonel Greeley stated that “in tree 
farming, America is moving toward a 
forest. economy -such as those of Fin- 
land and Sweden.” He emphasized 
that those countries have commercial 
forests which today are yielding un- 
diminished crops after 400 to 600 
years of continuous cutting and grow- 


Our job is to grow more trees,” 
the Colonel. said. “The forests of 
America are one great natural resource 
that need never be exhausted.” 
Colonel Greeley entered the U. S. 


Forest Service as a forest assistant in 
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1904, he saw service in the southern 
Appalachians, New England, Califor- 
nia and Montana before his appoint- 
ment as assistant forester at Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

He served with distinction in the 
first World War as chief of the for- 
estry section of the division of con- 
struction and forestry and was dec- 
orated by both France and Great 
Britain in addition to his own country. 

In 1920, Colonel Greeley became 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service and 
in 1928 assumed the position with the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
which he leaves to accept his new post 
with American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. He is a fellow and former 
president of the Society of American 


Foresters. 
a 


NO. 5 MACHINE AT HOBERG 
PAPER MILLS REMODELED—NEW 
YANKEE DRYER INSTALLED 


The remodeling of the No. 5 paper 
machine at Hoberg Paper Mills, G:een 
Bay, Wisconsin, is about completed. 
The dry end of the machine has been 
completely rebuilt, eliminating the 
numerous fourdrinier dryers, and a 
new Yankee dryer and a more efficient 
driving apparatus have been installed. 

These changes will facilitate the 
manufacture of higher quality paper 
on the No. § machine. Its capacity 


TuEere isn’t a single conventional valve will exceed that of the other machines 
handle in a whole carload of Clayton’ Valves. Why? Because running bleached crepe toilet tissue— 


Clayton Valves use hydraulic power to open and close . . . power the machine should operate around 
1,200 fpm when completed. 


far greater than puny human muscle. That means instant opening 

and instant closing, but with feather-touch control . . . applied so ae ee a 
: ty No. 5 machine will be installed on 

gently that surge and line hammer are positively prevented. The Ne. 2 machiae st Deveten B. 

“handle” of the Clayton Valve is a Pilot . . . actuated by the touch ° 

of a finger on a dial or by an electrical contact, hundreds of feet 

away from the valve itself . . . or by liquid level in a tank or tower FINANCIAL 

. .. or by variations in line pressure or direction of flow in the line. The end of the war and the later 

Where liquids, vapors or gases ate carried in lines trend toward inflation served to cause 


from 36 1016” in size and under presars to 300 eee ere ey eh 


psi., there is a Clayton Valve for the job. vailing values at the beginning of the 
year. The trend was sharply upward, 
THE CLAXT ON ¥ E only tempered in the later weeks of 
neo ep tap erga he by wholesale threats of strikes 
Float Control Valves pa alla . 

F and difficulties in effecting reconver- 
Altitude Valves sion. Current financial reports reflect 
Check Valves the trend of the paper industry toward 
Constant Distharge plant rehabilitation and expansion, in 
Pressure Valves the form of new issues of securities to 

Pump Control Valves Pilots. available for - | finance these improvements. 
Backflow Prevention Units electrical or float Allied Paper Mills—Net income for 
control. year ending December 31, 1945, was 
$435,521 as compared with $417,000 

for the same period in 1944. 

A.P.W. Products—For thirteen 
weeks ended September 29, 1945, net 
income $27,104; for sixteen weeks 
ended October 20, 1944, net income 
$29,176. ‘ 

CONTROL Crown ‘Zellerbech Corporation— 


ALHAMBRA. CALIFORNIA Net income for six months ended 
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PAPER FOR 
SCREW CAPS 


NEWS ITEM: The Container Industry has found a new 
use for Paper—in screw cap construction —and expects to 
use 23 million pounds of paper annually for this purpose. 


7 
baht . 
epee? OA: 


A new screw cap made entirely of paper and paperboard, 
coated on one side with a thermo-plastic resin, has 
been developed. These closures for glass jars and bottles 

are made of metal or plastic at present. The new paper 

caps provide greater sealing protection and eliminate 

— corrosion and breakage. Paper reduces the average cost | 
'] of screw caps approximately 50 per cent. | 


Every day, American industry is finding new uses for 
paper—paper cans for paints... paperboard containers 
for tooth paste . . . molded fiber for alarm clock 
cases... paper twine for wrapping. These new uses 
call for new standards of lightness and toughness, new 
standards of quality in performance. New responsibili- 
ties—new opportunities for the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and effi- 
ciency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 


The Puseyjones Research and Development Committee, 
formed within this Organization to help in our service 
to America at War, now shares with the Paper Industry 
many of the lessons learned in the use of new materials 
and new techniques— and which are now so co-ordin- 
ated as to be of practical, workable- value. 


Our engineers are on call to survey your requirements. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Buliders of Paper-Making 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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October 31, °1945, $3,676,732, as 
against $3,596,493 for the same period 
in 1944. 

Lee Paper Company—Net profit for 
the twelve month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1945, was $69,433 as 
against $90,371 for a like period in 
1944. 

Masonite Cor poration—Net income 
for the quarter ended November 30, 
"1945, was $569,736 as against $317,- 

209 for the same quarter in 1944. 

Mead Corporation—Net income for 
four four-week periods ended October 
6, 1945, was $307,779 as against 
$300,826 for the comparable period 
in 1944. For the ten four-week pe- 
riods ended October 6, 1945, net in- 
come was $819,041 as against $795,- 
120 for the comparable period in 1944. 

National Container Cor poration— 
Net profit for nine months to Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, was $952,945 as com- 
pared with $921,891 for the same 
period in 1944. 

Paraffine-Schumacher Wall Board 
Merger—A merger of Schumacher 
Wall Board Corporation with Paraffine 
Companies will result in the issuance 
of Paraffine shares in exchange for out- 
standing Schumacher securities: As 
part of the proposal, Paraffine proposes 
to lend Schumacher $700,000 to assist 

“in the retirement of that company’s 
23,330 shares of no par $2.00 dividend 

“preferred stock. One share of Par- 
affine common is to be offered for each 
three shares of Schumacher common. 
Recent financial reports list Paraffine 
as having $26,500,000 in assets and 
Schumacher $1,360,000. 

Rayonier, Inc.—Net income for six 
months ended October 31, 1945, was 
$758,785 as against $961,035 for the 
Same quarter in 1944. 

Schumacher Wall Board Corpora- 

- tion—Net income for the quarter 
* ended October 31, 1945, was $46,846 
“as against $37,265 for the same quar- 

_ ter in 1944, 
- Southern Advance Bag and Paper 


; - Company—A total of 20,202 shares 
~. of $100 par, 4% per cent preferred, 


has been authorized for issue on the 
basis of one share and 74 cents in cash 
for each present 7 per cent preferred 
share and one share and $8.10 for each 


| share of 6 per cent preferred, 


7 


. > Union Bag & Paper Corporation— 

Net profit for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, was $425,654 as 
against $456,193 for the same quarter 
of 1944. 

S. D. Warren Company—Net in- 
come for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, was $369,521 as 
against $728,081 for the full year 

.. ended December 31, 1944, The com- 


> 


‘pany will place on sale 30,000 shares 


of no-par-value cumulative preferred 


stock, carrying $4.50 dividends. 
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PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION 


>>D Preliminary production figures 
released by the Bureau of the Census 
on January 17, placed the production 
of paper and paperboard in the United 
States in 1945 at 17,374,208 tons. 
This is the largest production of these 
products in arty single year, except in 
1941. It is significant that this near- 
record was made in the midst of all 
the uncertainties of the change-over 
from war to peace. 

The production of paper was 8,468,- 
§80 tons as compared with 8,220,236 
tons reported for 1944, while the pro- 
duction of paperboard was 8,905,628 
tons, a decline from the previous 
year’s record high of 8,962,568 tons. 
The increase in paper production can 
be attributed to the return by the 
mills to their normal peacetime fields, 
especially in the last three months 
of the year, and to the increase in 
wood pulp supply in the form of im- 
ports from Sweden. The decrease in 
paperboard production can be traced 


to the return to peacetime markets and 
to the sharp reduction in military re- 
quirements for container materials. 
These and other shifts, reflecting the 
correction of the abnormal wartime 
distribution of production among the 
several grades of paper and paperboard, 
are to be expected now that normal 
operations are being resumed. 

The 1945 production of newsprint 
at 725,267 tons remained far below 
prewar levels, reflecting the with- 
drawal of the domestic mills from this 
field. The groundwood printing, book, 
fine, coarse wrapping, multi-wall sack 
and sanitary paper grades registered 
substantial increases over 1944, while 
the other major grades showed slight 
decreases. Decreases were registered 
by the container, set-up box and mis- 
cellaneous (tube stock) board grades, 
while folding boxboard gained over 
1944. Production of building board 
upward as compared with the earlier 
year and building paper also increased. 


Paper and Paperboard: Production in the United States, 1945 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 

















Type of paper 1945? 1944 1943 
ME IN SEROUS p63 °tiarc}o « « «we Cb alak Whe 17,374,208 "17,182,804 17,035,688 
Papen O0tei Gs 8S 2 eh 88,50. sch kee 8,468,580 8,220,236 8,415,254 
ROWDY bale < big dy 0 ein) ce 3 6 he ae oe 725,267 720,752 811,309 
Groundwood printing and specialty paper..... 636,506 593,094 585,673 
MN 6 FOS Se Fd 6 ETRTISEE oe a ed See PERS 257,434 231,259 237,535 
gone ots ete ob 4400 66 406es eae 379,072 361,835 348,138 
POON WEE ed. ie tw bs Sled. ode eee et 1,494,436 1,435,785 1,592,878 
Cinare) Mite 6. ey kd cdeo «> eh ew eked 1,112,281 1,034,214 1,149,727 
Coomeettine Biner’ os ons. cc. s'seuvbakenen 380,199 399,872 436,594 
Other Beak penér . i. Jis3y...Sesaeuuecs 1,956 1,699 6,557 
PUNE OE ink oa cab ri oo 54.0% 9.0 +9 cams 1,010,064 974,372 1,020,601 
rene penee: “cos els ie. . Aa enon kee 755,804 726,557 767,301 
Go ee ery eee 59,391 52,365 47,735 
MMR Foc So elon gee ed Oks 43,442 49,880 | 46,904 
ee RETO TP PREECE Ce ee POP es TE 88,092 83,947 99,126 
FE: AINE tg ob 2 b's 0 ¥bis be & o simi Rae 60,307 58,329 54,347 
oe arr Yor 3,028 3,294 5,188 
Coarse wrapping, converting and bag paper... 1,981,377 1,922,329 - 1,946,908 
WIROGine Denes. ns ss. aks s aeeeens 854,771 789,084 831,758 
MENG. co ocecccsccce tes ps meee” 84,600 82,713 83,650 
SD iS fo 22,931 24,406 27,380 
Vegetable parchment ........0...-.-0+ 32,568 32,247 33,294 
ORE UNI 850 so cicss és ceesides oun 714,672 649,718 687,434 
RO DOS eS aN 8 RL 0} 0.0'g Che wowace ¥ 366,070 375,167 518,114 
Cer BEBO i. 5 cerne ko so Sy dic ss Soe 760,536 758,078 597,036 
DAU RE SURIOE 5. ico vc ts Jo paneneetss 423,823 391,702 315,469 
Special industrial paper..............6-+00+: 237,521 245,416 207,662 
BOMRONE WHORE Eo dsicon vs is 5 Ses Keb eeaneenn 823,889 807,893 806,023 
iad peer. S808. ES... ae eewees 157,384 157,540 162,766 
Be a. SOE CREE EES oe ee 88,849 90,107 88,254 
ee  EPEE ER EO EEE oe ee 889,464 881,246 877,582 

Ge: CORE” ie 5 5 5ia'0'y 05 Fain dino we DAMA Ct MER pam be 1 
Pimervoerd: GN) A560... i. 5 ob ke aeeeme 8,905,628 8,962,568 8,620,434 
ee ete pp eee trey. Soe ae SF 4,130,424 4,228,304 4,087,972 
Folding: boxboerd: .)..... «:. 6... 0.5 oN gawan sso 2,266,861 2,116,152- 2,047,238 
Retin PORNO. 59k. 4s <> 904g ve 0 etee eee Eee 718,972 750,313 $29,102 
re’ Re era ee Sy eee er oS. ee 69,924 69,709 63,757 
Building. board »... os wees secs cece caechierwes 1,121,824 1,087,467 1,063,851 
Miscellaneous boatd ©... 2.2... see ee eee ee eee 597,623 710,623 528,514 
TE ies 0s cad de. Vapeneeae es 361,034 438,107 307,308 





*Preliminary. These data are estimated to give 100 per cent coverage of the in- 
dustry. The over-all percentage of estimate for all types of paper and paperboard for 
the year 1945 is 1.4 per cent. In no case does the proportion of estimate for any of 
the several grades of paper and paperboard exceed 3 per cent. 
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CLEVELAND PLANT 


DAYTON PLANT 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 
SERVICE 





Solutions to problems in the graphic arts are, directly or indirectly, all 
aimed at the same spot—satisfying the customer with the finished 
piece, printed and trimmed. 

When it comes to printing by offset, gravure or letterpress, Harris 
presses have, for half a century, offered many of the best answers. And 
for 60 years similar leadership. has been earned by Seybold machines, 
for precision cutting and trimming. 

The new integrated service now offered by Harris-Seybold, both on 
printing and cutting problems, through new direct factory offices, 
therefore, represents a PLUS service which neither Harris nor Seybold 
ever could have offered alone. The Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
General Sales Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


HARRIS*SEYBOLD 





HARRIS PRESSES - SEYBOLD- CUTTERS OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTS 
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Watervliet Paper Company—Net 
profit for the year ending December 
31, 1945, was $199,499 compared 
with $187,425 for a similar period in 
1944, 

. 


PAPER MILL TO INSTALL 
RADIO-TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Plans have been made by the On- 
tario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Fort Frances, Ontario, to 
install a radio telephone system as a 
means of communication between its 
mills and logging camps. 

There will be four main stations— 
Kenora mill, Fort Frances mill, Camp 
Robinson and Camp Flanders—with 
smaller units of the mobile type in- 
stalled in the logging camps where 
company pulpwood operations are be- 
ing carried on. 

A twenty-four hour schedule will 
be maintained on this two-way com- 
munications system which will be 
most useful in cases of emergencies, 
and will eliminate the isolation of the 
logging camps, one of the most diffi- 
cult and objectionable features of 
woods work. 

e 


75-YR.-OLD MIAMISBURG 
DIV. WILL BE REPLACED 
WITH NEW MODERN PLANT 


The American Envelope Company 
has acquired an option on 87 acres of 
land near its West Carrollton (Ohio) 
plant, where within the next two years 
the company proposes to erect a new 
building to house the plant of its 
Miamisburg Paper Company Division 
in Miamisburg, Ohio. Eventually the 
name of the Division will be dropped. 

The old plant at Miamisburg has 
been sold to the R-A Investment Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, for $85,000, 
but it will continue to operate under 
a two-year lease to the Envelope Com- 


pany. 
Although the plans are in the pre- 
liminary stage, it is stated that a test 
well driven on the site of the proposed 
mill has assured the company that an 
abundant water ‘supply is available. 
The Envelope Company feels that a 
modernized plant would i double 
the production of the 75-year-old 
plant, with the same number of em- 


ployees. 

A_ brief history of the plant at 
Miamisburg: It was established in 1871 
by Captain Emanuel Schultz and was 
known originally as the Miami Valley 
Paper Company. The plant began op- 
eration early in 1872, with one four- 
drinier which was used exclusively for 
making book paper from rags. 

In 1890, the mill was sold to J. H. 
Friend, president of the George H. 
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DPD As a result of conditions 
following the printers strike, this 
(Janvary) issue of “The Paper 
Industry and Paper World” is be- 
ing published in February. In order 
te give ovr readers late news, 
some items have been used in this 
issue which were received after 


i 
: 
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Friend Paper and Tablet Company, 
West Carrollton; the original machine 
was used for making newsprint, 
butcher’s: Manila and No. 2 Manila, 
using wood pulp instead of rags. 

In 1893, fire destroyed the mill and 
its equipment, but it was rebuilt and 
a cylinder machine installed. The prin- 
cipal production then was mill wrap- 
pers and paper for containers. 

In October, 1894, the Miamisburg 
Paper Company was incorporated with 
J. H. Friend as president and treas- 
urer; the property was purchased from 
the Friend Paper and Tablet Company. 

The American Envelope Company 
bought the mill in 1906, and in 1921 
the two machines were replaced with 
a larger machine which is still being 
used. The company continued as a 
subsidiary of the Envelope Company 
until 1940, when it was dissolved as a 
separate corporation. It has since been 
operating as the Miamisburg Paper 
Company Division of the’ American 
Envelope Company. 

The Miamisburg plant employs from 
100 to 125 employees, most of whom 
will continue with the company when 
it moves to the new location. 


Sd 


COMPETITION IS CHIEF 
POSTWAR PROBLEM FACING 
DOMESTIC PAPER MARKETS 


“The end of the war is already 
bringing indications of an increased 
competition in domestic paper mar- 
kets,” says Warren B. Bullock, man- 
ager of the Import Committee of the 
American Paper Industry, in a report 
to the industry. “One indication is a 
consignment of Swedish M.G. kraft 
wrapping paper, sent to this country 
for use as samples for prospective im- 
porters to use in circularizing con- 
sumers. A large quantity of Canadian 
kraft paper is being imported as pulp, 
though it is of a character which per- 
mits its use as corrugating material 
for containers, saturation or even 
cheap wrapping.” 

Mr. Bullock then lists the following 
recent shipments which indicate a re- 
sumption of efforts by foreign pro- 
ducers to sell in the American market: 

1. Imitation veneer from 
Canada, claimed to be paper, but 





principally used for box covering and 
greeting cards. 

2. Canadian bleached kraft en- 
velopes claimed to be dutiable as book 
paper stock, but held by customs offi 
cials to be dutiable at the writing 
paper rate. 

3. Airmail envelopes from Cuba, 
made of American paper, but con- 
verted abroad. 

4. Book paper valued at 15 cents 
per pound. 

5. Swiss papeterie, with litho- 
graphed scenic pictures. 

6. Imports of printing paper from 
Canada for the first nine months of 
1945 totaled 22,662 tons, or at the 
rate of 30,000 tons per year. This 
paper enjoys low duty rates under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement with 
Canada and compares with 9,000 tons 
imported before the low rates became 


effective. 
e 


RUST HANDLING EXPANSION 
AT FERNANDINA PLANT 


Expansion plans at the Fernandina 
(Fla.) plant of Container Corpora- 
tion of America are under way, and 
the new installations being made will 
enable it to convert pulp, which it 
currently manufactures, into paper- 
board. The Rust Engineering Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is designer and con- 
structor, and the work is scheduled for 
completion in 1947. 

Five brick and steel buildings will 
house a fourdrinier paperboard ma- 
chine trimming 160 inches, 'a diffuser, 
a screen, stock preparation, and pro- 
vide rolled storage facilities. Also, a 
power plant with 100,000 Ib. boiler, 
new 6,000 k.w. turbine, evaporating 
equipment, and enlarged employee fa- 
cilities will be insvalled. 

When finished, it is expected the 
Fernandina plant will continue to ship 
pulp as well as paperboard, and Con- 
tainer Corporation, one of the largest 
users of kraft paperboard, will continue 
to purchase substantial tonnages of 
kraft board from other mills in addi- 
tion to consuming its own production 


of that grade. 


BRITISH PAPER TRADE NOTES 


In hardly perceptible stages, the Brit- 
ish Paper Trade continues to improve, 
but the position is extremely difficult, 
principally because of the slow return 
of labor to the makers, merchants, and 
consumers. 

The notorious and most restrictive 
No. 48 order has been partially modi- 
fied by the issuance of the No. 70 or- 
der. By this new order, the wrap- 
ping of goods sold by retail is no long- 
er forbidden. Production is now al- 
lowed of local guide books, serviettes, 
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did you know 
that you can 


get this Hardware 
| IN STAINLESS 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
TROWBRIDGE 7000 


INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC....with America’s largest warehouse 
stock of stainless shapes and parts...carries a complete 

line of the hardware and fittings shown above, in 

all sizes and types. Any of these standard parts can 

be shipped immediately on receipt of your order. 


In addition to stainless hardware and fittings, INDUSTRIAL 
STEELS, INC. maintains complete stocks of stainless 


sheet, bars, tubes, wire, valves, and welding electrodes 


-.- ready for prompt deliveries. 












You pay no price premium for this convenient service. 
For anything in stainless steel, it will pay 


..-. and let one call do it all. 








INDUSTRIAL 


250 Bent Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 
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you to get in touch with INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. | 
For More Information, Write For This Catalog 
STEELS, Inc. | 


* TROwbridge 7000 - Teletype: Cambridge 547 
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doilies and handkerchiefs, as well as 
greeting cards and crackers. Stationery 
is no longer restricted to 8vo (8 in. by 
5 in.) and the limitations placed upon 
diaries, calendars, photographs, and 
photographic mounts are removed. A 
certain amount of advertising by cir- 
culars also is permitted, as well as pro- 
duction of new publications up to a 
restricted weight. 


These. would be all moves in the 
right direction if only the paper was 
available to meet the new demands. 
As such is not the case, the govern- 
ment is consequently being blamed for 
putting the cart before the horse. The 
acute position has been exemplified by 
the shops putting on a brave show for 
the holidays. Christmas cards of an ex- 
tremely poor design and low quality 
sold rapidly at 12 to 24 cents each, and 
attenuated vest pocket diaries with a 
week to a page realized a dollar, while 
the few crackers available are fetching 
almost fabulous prices. 


Following a resumption of ‘trade 
with Sweden and Finland, the Paper 
Makers’ Association of Norway has 
sent its representatives to London with 
a view to meeting the appropriate 
trade sections in Great Britain; the 
Paper Agents Association and the Lon- 
don Exporters as well as the govern- 
ment departments; the board of trade, 
and the paper control. They have put 
forth efforts to ascertain up-to-date 
conditions and to discover the possi- 
bility of reopening trade in the near 
future. Their visit met with conspic- 
uous success, for news received from 
Norway states that exports to Great 
Britain up to next July will reach 
150,000 tons of paper, 60,000 tons of 
sulphité pulp, and 90,000 tons of me- 
chanical pulp. This represents half the 
prewar tonnage of paper, 60 per cent of 
sulphite pulp, but only 15 per cent of 
mechanical pulp. The only obstacle to 
the realization of their wishes was the 
monetary agreement ‘between Norway 
and Great Britain, but this was signed 
early in November. Meanwhile, E. A. 
Holmes, deputy to the British Paper 
Controller, & been visiting the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

While the prospects of pulp sup- 
plies are brightening, receipts of other 
materials, rags, and wastepaper are 
declining. The position with wastepa- 
per is extremely serious. Among the 
reasons for this, apart from the fact 
that the public has lost interest in col- 
lecting wastepaper, is the .extremely 
small size of national newspapers. 
These are still reduced to four pages, 
and the prospects of an early increase 
in size are remote. Many protests have 
been made both in the press and in 
Parliament stressing particularly the 
impossibility. of maintaining an en- 
lightened public during a period when 
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many important events are happening 
with such restricted newspapers. 

In prewar days, the consumption of 
newsprint in this country was in the 
region of 1,200,000 tons (2240 Ib.) 
annually, of which the British mills 
produced approximately 800,000 tons, 
the balance arriving from Canada and 
Scandinavia. At the moment, imports 
are negligible, and the Home produc- 
tion is only about a fifth of prewar. 
In the latter case, labor is once again 


* the great difficulty. 


Another source of difficulty at the 
moment is the position of M.G. poster 
papers. Their production for home con- 
sumption, as posters, is forbidden, yet 
exports are allowed. As the price of 
posters for export is dependent upon 
mass production for home and ‘the 
balance for export, the cost of produc- 
tion of a féw posters for export is out 
of all reason. The government is, 
therefore, being pressed to permit post- 
ers for Home to reduce export prices. 

* 


PRECIOUS WASTEPAPER! 


““Wastepaper” recently being moved 
through a conveyor belt at the Bryant 
Paper Company’s mi'l at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, turned out to be war bonds 
worth $25,850! 

Discovered by one of the sorters, 
the bonds are now in the hands of local 
authorities and the FBI who are in- 
vestigating the source of the paper 
bale that contained the bonds and 
other circumstances surrounding their 
discovery. 

Most of the bonds bear different 
names of residents in Livingston 
County, Illinois, where they were 
probably issued, and the denominations 
range from $25 to $1,000, with one 
$500 treasury bond. It is believed 
they may be part of loot taken in a 
recent Illinois bank robbery. 

ae 


BROWN CO. ANNOUNCES 
MODERNIZATION AT BERLIN 


New sulphate pulp producing fa- 
cilities, to be added to the Burgess sul- 
phite pulp mill; and the installation 
of a new paper machine its Cascade 
paper mill are major items in a mod- 
ernization program for Brown Com- 
pany’s mills at Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, just announced by Frederic G. 
Coburn, president. Plant layout and 
flow of work in other presently exist- 
ing mills at Berlin, including the spe- 
cialty pulp section of the Burgess pulp 
mill, are being streamlined to insure 
maximum efficiency of operation. 

The sulphate pulps, produced both 
from softwood and hardwood, will be 
available in slush form to the Cascade 
and Riverside Paper mills, providing 
the first step of a completely inte- 





grated operation. Sulphite and Alpha 
specification pulps will continue to be 
produced for market at the Burgess 
mill, consolidating the newest sections 
of that unit for maximum economy 
of operation and quality improvement. 

The initial capacity of the sulphate 
pulp mill will be about 60,000 tons 
per year, and provision is made for 
both evolution of design and expan- 
sion of capacity. A new set of build- 
ings is being erected in the yard of 
the present Burgess pulp mill to house 
the kraft digesters and to provide for 
installation of equipment and machin- 
ery for the liquor recovery cycle. A 
combination of the new sulphate with 
the present sulphite facilities in one 
mill will be extremely advantageous in 
operating economies and process de- 
velopments. The new buildings, which 
will be of steel, brick and concrete, 
will be erected by Rust Engineering 
Company, Pittsburgh, and the an- 
nouncement states work will start in 
the spring. A contract for the recov- 
ery furnace has been made with Com- 
bustion Engineering Company, New 
York City.- Contracts for other ma- 
jor items of mill equipment either have 
been or will be made shortly. 

The utilization of slushed pulps 
from the new Burgess plants will pro- 
vide flexibility, engineered quality and 
economy in the manufacture of 
Brown’s specification papers. It will 
also result in freeing for the market 
a substantial portion of the pulp pres- 
ently received from its subsidiary, the 
Brown Corporation’s sulphate pulp 
mill at La Tuque, Canada. 

The new 196-inch paper machine 
to be used for the production of towels 
is equipped with a Yankee dryer, and 
is designed to operate at a speed of 
1,200 fpm. This. machine is being 
built by Rice Barton Corporation of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. With this 
new machine using slush pulp; Brown 
Company foresees a lower cost of oper- 
ation and a needed expansion in ca- 
pacity, to take care of its increasing 
towel business. The two 156-inch ma- 
chines presently producing towels will 
be released for manufacture of the 
company’s other paper products. The 
demand for these products has for 
some time exceeded Brown’s machine 
capacity. 

The announcement states that the 
plans for Berlin are well within the 
limits of pulpwood available to the 
company on a sustained yield basis. 
This was determined in advance by 
means of a comprehensive aerial and 
ground survey completed in 1944. 

O. C. Schoenwerk, consulting en- 
gineer, of Chicago, is acting as con- 
sultant to Brown Company in con- 
nection with all phases of its postwar 
program and modernization plans. 
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HOW E-M POLARIZED FIELD-FREQUENCY CONTROL 
MAKES SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS \PERFORE BEST 


SYNCHRONIZING 
lippage 
ul Starting 














In automatically applying excitation to pull a synchronous motor into 
synchronism, sensitivity to favorable rotor position as well as rotor 
speed is a critical factor. Oscillograms above show the smooth 
synchronizing provided by E-M Polarized Control which applies 
excitation at the favorable position...conirasted with bumpy, 
halting operation from non-polarized control which cannot consistently 
apply excitation correctly. 


You want trouble-free, smooth, prompt starting performance from 
your synchronous motors . . . maximum synchronizing torque which is 
particularly important on high-torque applications ... minimized line A 
voltage disturbances. You get this top performance with the 
simple, reliable, correct E-M Polarized Field Frequency ‘Control System. 


Call in the E-M Field Engineer for further information on 
the E-M line of controls for Synchronous Motors. Pg 


met 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. COMPANY 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota E-M Automatic Synchronous Motor 
Originators of Automatic Control for Synchronous Motors Control uses the Polarized Field 


a Frequency Relay-the simple, 
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NEW MILL IN MEMPHIS 


Establishment of the Fied-Sul Paper 
Mill, the first exclusive paper mill in 
Memphis, Tennessee, has been an- 
nounced by C, R. Sullivan and Chris 
H. Fiedler, partners in the firm. Space 
has been leased from the Fischer Lime 
& Cement Company, at 1761 War- 
ford, which will distribute the Fied- 
Sul products. 

The new company will manufacture 
red, gray and blue building papers, 
made from mixed scrap paper, and 
deadening felt, made of scrap “paper 
and cotton lintérs. The firm thus will 
furnish not only a new market in 
Memphis for cotton linters, but also 
will be a heavy user of scrap paper 
purchased in this area. 

Mr. Fiedler is well known in busi- 
hess circles in Memphis, as is Mr. Sul- 
livan, who was with the Lehon Com- 
pany (Chicago), manufacturers of 

ng, for twenty-three years. 


+ 


CROWN-WILLAMETTE USES 
NEW LOGGING PRACTICE 


A new logging practice is being used 
by Crown Willamette Paper Company 
to salvage down timber in its Clack- 
amas County, Oregon, holdings. Logs, 
as small as six inches through, if not 
burned and not more than 25 per cent 
rot, are being brought to loading 
points where they are packaged with 
long logs as wrappers. 

Packaging makes it easier to deter- 
mine the load carried by contract 
truckers, and allows for three times 
the present scale being made up into 
rafts. Benefits of salvaging the short 
logs include clearing the forest floor 
in logged-over ateas, reducing fire 
hazard, and providing a better chance 
for reforestation to be successful. 


5 


NEW BUILDING WILL HOUSE 
CARTON AND BOX UNITS OF 
MARATHON’S MENASHA Div. 


An announcement on January..25 
by D. C. Everest, president and general 
chairman of Marathon Corporation, 
reveals plans for a new building to 
house the carton and folding box units 
of the company’s Menasha, Wisconsin, 
division. 

_ The new structure will be U-shaped 
and will be built across the Fox River 
from the present buildings. When 
completed, six units will comprise the 
new structure. Four units. wil! house 
manufacturing operations and two will 
serve as warehouses. Work will begin 
on two or three of the units as soon 
as men and materials are available. 

This eg marks ao \step in the 
company’s long-range to provide 
increased manufacturing facilities at 
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all of its plants. New machinery and 
equipment will be added as needed to 
take care of converting increased pulp 
supplies which will be available upon 
completion of the company’s new 
Canadiau mill. 

It is stated that the Parafilm manu- 
facturir:g operations of the company 
will completely occupy the present 
manufacturing buildings of the Men- 
asha plant. when carton operations are 
transferred to the new building. 


e 


THE DAV EXPANDING ITS 
SERVICES TO DISABLED 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR ll 


The Disabled American Veterans or- 
ganization has been rendering direct, 
personalized assistance to war-disabled 
veterans. since World War I. As a 
result of World War H, the DAV 
faces the greatest challenge in its 
quarter-century of service to Amer- 
ica’s war-disabled veterans. 

So that its services may be available 
to the large numbers of handicapped 
ex-servicemen of World War II, the 
DAV is expanding its rehabilitation 
program. As a part of this plan (spon- 
sored jointly by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the DAV), 400 or 
more carefully selected disabled. vet- 
erans*,of ‘World War II are being 
trained to become full-time National 
Service Officers to staff the DAV’s ex- 
panded service setup. These trainees 
will be put through a two-year uni- 
versity course, after which they will 
be. used to augment existing staffs 
where more help is needed. All of these 
National Service Officers are them- 
selves disabled veterans. 

During the twenty-five years the 
DAV has been in existence, it has 
handled more than 1,000,000 claims 
of disabled veterans and has solved 
other rehabilitation problems for at 
least as many more handicapped ex- 
servicemen. 

President Truman and leading gov- 
ernment officials endorse this program 
and have appealed to the American 
public to fully support the work of 
the DAV. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEWSPRINT 
HAS BEEN DISCONTINUED BY 
FINCH, PRUYN AND COMPANY 


The manufacture of newsprint was 
completely discontinued by Finch, 
Pruyn and Company, Inc., of Glens 
Falls, New York, on January 1, 1946, 


. but the company will continue to sup- 
' ply thé twenty-one daily newspapers 


under contract by of ton- 
nage from a Canadian mill. 
Newsprint paper has been the com- 


pany’s principal product since it began 





the manufacture of paper in 1905, and 
upwards of 150 newspapers have been 
served with a part or all of their re- 
quitements. The company also served 
the Imperial Wall Paper Company in 
Glens Falls with its requirements of 
paper until it purchased its own mill 
at Plattsburgh, New York. 
Finch-Pruyn is modernizing its pulp 
and paper mills in order to produce not 
only the groundwood specialty grades 
it has manufactured for some time, but 
néw grades of highest quality, high 
content groundwood paper for mag- 


azines, school and office supplies, 
books and other periodicals. 
e 


>>> FACIAL TISSUE will be .man- 
uactured at Hobert Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, as soon as the machin- 
ery has been installed. 


- 


CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. 
WILL INSTALL NEW MACHINE 

A third paper machine will be in- 
stalled soon by the Chillicothe Paper 
Company, Chillicothe, Ohio. It is 
stated that the machine, a new and 
larger one, will increase the plant’s 
capacity 60 per cent, and will add 100 
to its present number of 250 em- 
ployees. The installation will include 
auxiliary equipment and a new power 
plant. 

The plans call for a 175-inch four- 
drinier machine to be made by Rice- 
Barton Corporation, along with all 
necessary auxiliary equipment. Ma- 
chines in operation at the plant now 
are 138-inch and 158-inch. It is ex- 
pected the capacity of the plant will 
be increased to 35,200 tons per year— 
it is now 22,000 tons a year. Con- 
struction of the buildings will begin 
March 1, but operation of the expand- 
ed facilities will not begin until the 
spring or summer of 1947. 

* 


FILER FIBRE CO, BOUGHT 
BY CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 

The purchase of the Filer Fibre 
Company, Filer City, Michigan, was 
announced by the Continental Can 
Company on January 28. 

The announcement states that Con- 
tinental intends to utilize Filer’s full 
production immediately. The present 
management will be retained and will 
continue under the direction of Hans 
A. Eggerss, vice president in charge 
of Continental’s paper and plastics 
divisions. 

The Filer Fibre Company was estab- 
lished in 1916. It has been enlarged 
several times. The plant is an inte- 
grated mill manufacturing kraft paper 
and paperboard, with a record of 30 
years of continuous operation. 
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Here’s the Latest 
Development of 


the TIMKEN 


DRYER ROLL 
ARING MOUNTING 
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>>> A NEW PRODUCT named 
“Copacite,” which consists of a pow- 
dered lignin extract obtained from 
sulphite waste liquor, has just been 
marketed by Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration. The two main uses for 
“Copacite” are in the manufacture 
of core binders in foundries, and for 
the stabilization of roads. 


¢ 


>>> THE BULK OF its 6 per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds now out- 
standing, fepresenting a principal 
amount of $9,350,500, will be called 
for redemption on March 1, 1946, by 
the International Paper Company, 
New York City. The company will 
use its Own resources to pay off the 
bonds which will be applied toward 
satisfaction of current and future 
sinking fund obligations. 
. 4 

>>> AS PART OF ITS postwar 
program, Ptovincial Paper Ltd. will 
spend more than $200,000 for the first 
mechanical unit to be used in the new 
process of making what is known in 
the trade as “slick” paper.for books 





and magazines: The new process, de- 
veloped before the war, is known as 
the Consolidated process for machine 
coating, and Provincial Paper has be- 
come Canadian licensee through agree- 
ment with Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. The new development will 
be carried on at Provincial’s Port 
Arthur (Ont.), plant. 


* 


>>> NEW EQUIPMENT is -being 
installed at International Paper Com- 
pany’s Hudson River mill, Corinth 
(N. Y.), and production is expected 
to begin there early in 1947. The 
company has been licensed to. use pat- 
ents held by the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, and will manufac- 
ture high-finished papers used in mag- 
azines, catalogues and commercial 
printing. 
* 

po SIX QUONSET HUTS 

uipped with showers, recreational, 
kite en and dining facilities have been 
erected by the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration to provide emergency housing 


‘for fifty of its employees. The huts 


are next to K-C’s Kimlark plant, which 
is the new headquarters for its engi- 
neering ‘division and field employees. 





. 








Your RED CROSS 
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>>> CHASE BAG Company will 
mark its hundredth anniversary this 
year with the erection of a large plant 
in St. Louis, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Ground for the site was 
acquired for a reported $75,000, and 
it is estimated that cost of the new 
building’s construction will approxi- 
mate $400,000. Plans for the new 
plant call for the erection of a mod- 
ern 100,000 square foot, one-floor, 
brick and concrete building, with the 
mezzanine office containing 15,000 
square feet of floor space. 


e 


>>> NEW PROJECTS to be devel- 
oped by the Longview Fibre Company, 
Longview, Washington, include con- 
tinued development of the short -log 
handling and storage. facilities, com- 
pletion of continuous causticizing sys- 
tem, improvements on No. 5 four- 
drinier machine, continued experi- 
ments with refining equipment, and 
modernizations and installations of 
more equipment in the box factory. 
e 


>>» AN ADDITION TO its asphalt 
converting plant is being constructed 
by the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. The addi- 
tion, which will cost approximately 
$100,000, will extend the line of 
waterproof materials manufactured by 
the company. The new building is ex- 
pected to be ready for use by early 
summer. 

+ 
>>> A 30-ACRE TRACT SITE has 
been purchased at Coos Bay, Oregon, 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
as a site for a lumber mill. The loca- 
tion offers both wharf and rail facili- 
ties and is adjacent to one of the larg- 
est stands of virgin timber in the 
Northwest. 

. 4 
>>PA NEW COMPANY has been in- 
corporated in Neenah, Wisconsin, 
known as the Sawyer Paper Corpora- 
tion. The articles of incorporation 
were signed by M. L. McCarthy and 
Christine Peterson, Oshkosh, and John 
W. Joanis, Washburn, Wisconsin. 


e 


>>> A RETIREMENT PLAN for 
its employees has just been adopted by 
Scott Paper Company, Chester (Pa.). 
The company will bear the entire cost 
of the plan which will be administered 
by a retirement board comprised of 
employees and officers of the business. 


¢ 


>>» COMPLETING ITS 50TH 
year as distributors of paper and paper 
products, Hubbs & Howe Company 
(Buffalo, N. Y. and Cleveland, Ohio), 
has established a branch office and 
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warehouse in Erie, Pennsylvania, to 
provide for the steady expansion of 
business to the west and southwest of 
Buffalo. Donald (Don) C. Stroud, 
formerly with Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, has been appointed manager of 
the new Erie branch. 


© 


>>> STATE TIMBER, including 
1,799,000 feet of hemlock and 763,- 
000 feet of white fir, was purchased 
at auction in December by the Coos 
Bay Pulp Corporation of Anacortes, 
Washington. The land area is 120 
acres, and the timber is valued at $10,- 
915.43. 
oe 


>>» A SURVEY recently released 
by the state planning board in Wiscon- 
sin emphasizes the social and economic 
importance of active reforestation and 
forest protection to safeguard a pre- 
carious supply of raw material. In 
normal years, the Wisconsin mills pur- 
chase more than a million cords of 
pulpwood at a cost of more than 
$12,000,000. 
aa 


>>> IN APPRECIATION OF its 
successful efforts in supplying con- 
tainers for the packing of perishable 
foods, the Quartermaster Department 
of the Army Service Forces has awarded 
a certificate for meritorious services to 
the Thomas River Division, New Lon- 
don (Conn.), of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 


* 


>>> THE POWELL RIVER Com- 
pany plans to develop the use of sal- 
vage from the logging claims of the 
Pioneer Timber Company, Ltd., at 
Port McNeill (B. C.), where, it is esti- 
mated, there is a recoverable value of 
from 7,000 to 10,000 feet of logs 
per acre. 
e 

>>> PERU REPRESENTATION is 
offered to manufacturers and mer- 
chants by Establecimentos Americanos 
Gratry, S. A., of Lima, Peru. Besides 
its complete Lima sales force, this com- 
pany maintains branch houses in four 
of the principal cities of Peru: Are- 
quipa and Cuzco (South), and Tru- 
jilo and Chiclayo (North). 


om 


>>> THE COMPLETION OF sev- 
enty-five years of seryice in the paper 
bag industry was recently celebrated 
by J. C. Wilson, Ltd., at a banquet in 
Montreal, with James C. Wilson pre- 
siding. The business was founded in 
1870 by James C. Wilson, who is cred- 
ited with originating the machine- 
made paper bag which replaced the 
old type hand-folded and pasted bag. 





%e CLARK FLEET 


eee is revolutionizing 
material handling 


There’s a machine for every need — Clark team 
of Fork Trucks and Industrial Tractors. Each is a 
fast, maneuverable, hard worker designed 


CLAR 


of a particular Material Handling job. 
TRUCTRACTOR , BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











For sound expert counsel on your Material 
Handling needs, talk to a Clark Field 
Engineer — NOW. 
Products of CLARK « TRANSMISSIONS * ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES ¢ AXLE HOUSINGS ¢ BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS « HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS * GEARS AND FORGINGS « RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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ONE OF 21 DOW CHEMTCALS USED BY THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


saul 
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Printing buyers frequently desire an exceptionally high gloss 
finish in printing inks. To get this effect, it has been necessary 
to varnish the paper after printing—a rather costly, time- 
consuming procedure. 


When printers, ink producers, and pager manufacturers sought 
a better is to obtain gloss printing, Dow research men experi- 
mented . . . tested . . . suggested Methocel. 


The ouaaes have stented all expectations. Paper, even paper 
board, can be sized with*Methocel to prevent excessive and 
uneven penetration of printing inke—-tt keeps them on the 
surface of the paper where they produce a high, uniform gloss. 
In addition, paper sized with Methocel resists oily or greasy 
materials and prevents penetration of varnishes applied to 
its surface. 

If you have a ats pevtin in your industry, a 
water soluble De aes: of a ca purity and 


uniformity—may provid jans at any of 

Gio DOW silog Olbeen will be giad to consalt wok yom. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York +. Boston -. Piledelphia - Washington - Clevelond: - Detroit - Chicago 
: Pe come les Angeles - Seattle 
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Methocel 


Walor Soluble Dow Molhyloollulose 
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JOB FOR AN EXPERT... | 


. Ae loot 7 


Only trained specialists 
with modern facilities can. 
be safely entrusted with. 
prefabrication of complex 
piping assemblies ... . 





| , EEE is the answer to 
complicated piping jobs —and the more 
complicated and difficult the job, the more 
important it is that you entrust it only to 
Experienced Fabricators, a seasoned expert 
like Pittsburgh Pipind and Equipment Co. 

All fabricated assemblies are designed 
by our Engineering Department to meet 
specifications and code requirements. Work- 
ing stresses are carefully calculated, to’ in- 
sure the most efficient utilization of materials 
for the pressure and temperature condj- 
tions involved. 

The work is done by trained specialists, 
with every modern facility for bending, weld- 
ing, creasing, corrugating, stress relieving, 
Van Stoning, machining, heat treating and 
testing and inspecting. 

The Laboratory complements the Engi- 
meering and Production Departments, by 
developing basic procedures and subjecting 
them to every known test. These précedures 
are applied, under laboratory control, to the 
fabricated assembly, and all materials are 
subjected to exacting tests to insure confor- 
mity to specifications and codes. 

When you get your piping prefabricated 
by Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Company, 
you are assured of fit, of performance, and 
of long-life economy. 














AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


* BUY VICTORY BONDS * 
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Capacity is approximately doubled for all ratios at 1750 r.p.m. 


“hhitsh id MANGIA , as compared with standard heavy duty units of the same 


i ‘hj 1 E R rw og S 7 Operation at higher ratings permits the use of correspond- 


ingly smaller and less costly units. 


PER HORSEPOWER 


Reduction of as much as two frame sizes in some instances. 


SMALLER SIZE The use of smaller, lighter units results in @ saving both of 


floor space and of critical materials needed for the war effort. 


the NEW DE LAVAL FAN-COOLED WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCER 
will oben be available in a complete line of sizes. Send for literature now being prepared. 


WORM GEAR DIVISION 


DE LAVAL 


STEAM TURBINE COMPANY: TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
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ATLAS OF AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 


No. 13 PUBLISHED BY DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY * CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS - 



































Map copyright by L. D. Post, Inc., New York, N.Y. American Map Co., New York, N. Y. 


Williamsburg, Virginia, was the site of the first paper mill built in colonial times south of Pennsylvania. The year 1744, is the 
date generally accepted when William Parks, “father of journalism in Maryland and Virginia,” established (with the aid of 
Benjamin Franklin), Virginia’s first paper mill. 

The importance of this mill was quite out of proportion to its product, for that was largely devoted to the publications of Parks, 
who served from 1732 until the time of his death, 1850, as Public Printer for the Colony of Virginia. His biographer, Lawrence 
C. Wroth, says of him, “I believe, however, that Franklin alone excepted, there was no printer of his place and period whose 
service was greater or more distinctive in character than that rendered to the colonies of Maryland and Virginia by this pioneer 
printer,” and that there was none “whose service to typography and letters in America presents a greater claim on the interest 
and gratitude of posterity.” 

After Parks’ death the acting executor showed in his report of the estate “£96/3/9. By sale of the paper mill.” It is believed 
the plant continued to operate as late as 1770. 

From this acorn-small beginning papermaking in Virginia has grown until, in accordance with census statistics for 1940, the 
State ranks 11th in tonnage produced, with a total for the year of 577,625 tons. Paperboard constitutes over one-half the 
product, book, blotting, kraft and specialty papers compose the balance. 

Equipment includes 24 Fourdriniers, 3 cylinder machines, 10 wet machines. The pulp mills containing 70 digestors and 60 


grinders make all sorts of wood pulps. 
Draper Felts for Efficiency 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


Canton, Massachusetts 
RALPH E. BRIGGS Soles Monager . 


BRADFORD WEST _ WILLIAM N. CONNOR Jr H. BREYFOGLE CHAS. E. BERTSCHY W.L. CAMPBELL BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. 
SITTSFIELD, MASS. ° CANTON, MASS. * xALANALOO, len * IWAN, Wis, * SAYA ON racine COAST 
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Rede Coane UNIT 
for Sulphite Digesters ! 


Streamlined Cabinet Equipped With 
Advanced Foxboro Instrumentation 
Assures Closer Control in Pulp Cooking. 


The combined performance, convenience, and 
versatility of this Foxboro development sets a new 
high in efficiency. It is the result of more than 20 
years experience in pulp cooking instrumentation. 

Digester heat input and gas relief are automati- 
cally regulated by this new unit so that cooking 
pressure and temperature follow exactly pre- 
scribed schedules from start to finish. 

This efficient new unit is equally suitable for 
any type of sulphite digester (see diagrams below). 

Get all the facts about this important new devel- 
opment in sulphite digester control. Information 
also available on similar “packaged” control sys- 
tems for alkaline digesters. Write the Foxboro 
Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., 
U.S. A. Branches in principal cities. 


Foxboro Automatic Digester Control Unit. Supplied complete with 
following instruments ready-mounted, with wiring and piping com- 
pleted, in a modern protective steel cabinet: (1) Foxboro Steam Flow 
and Liquid Level Recorder with Steam Flow Integrator (top left); (2) 
Foxboro Dynalog (electronic) Three-Point Temperature and Top Pres- 
sure Recorder (top right); (3) Foxboro Cam Schedule Pressure Controller 
(lower left); (4) Foxboro Cam Schedule Steaming Controller (right). 


















































































































































AUTOMATIC 
FOXBORO oicester contRoL 
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RODGERS-~-- #9<---PRESSES 





How do you pull Jordan Plugs?.... 
...As Easy As This? 


Rodgers 200 ton 4% HERE is a “hard-way” and an “easy-way’ to do things—the illus- 
Special Univer. tration above shows the “easy-way” to slip a Jordan Plug from the 
Rodgers «-tpitg shaft. The operation consisted of the simple assembly of the Rodgers 
Hand Pump. 200 ton Universal around the unit, using standard extension rods for 
extra length, and applying power with a Rodgers 4-speed Hand Pump. 
At 100 tons pressure the plug loosened and was moved down and off 
the shaft with from 10 to 20 tons pressure. The job was short and 
easy. How do you do it? 

A Rodgers Universal handles 101 pulling, pressing or clamping 
jobs—it operates on its side or on a stand like an ordinary press. It is 
flexible, rugged and has tested strength for safety. Power is supplied 
by the Hand Pump or by a Rodgers Power-pump unit. Capacities 
range from 50 to 200 tons. 

ee pe rR Pesos You will find many uses for « Rodgers around your mill—pulling 
Josecation information. Free, Jordan plugs, pulpstones, gears; pressing bushings, pins; other tough 
of course. jobs of clamping or jacking. It will pay off in time and labor savings. 

Why not write us for complete details today. You'll be glad you did. 


Glee Ine ¥ 


HYDRAULIC POWER EQUIPMENT eo 
“TS pis Portable Presses 
Crawler-Trock Presses 7457 Welker $t., St. Levis Park, Minneapolis 16, Minn. Power Pump Unite 
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...and cost less! 


Frequent replacement of jordan fillings is not only costly . . . but 
unnecessary. Paper and paper board mills have proof... in the 
form of actual performance records. 

In an Appleton jordan, for example, Monel plug bars gave 13 
years’ service refining bleached sulfite stock for bond, ledger 
and writing papers. 

Monel plug and shell bars in a Majestic jordan served six years 
and nine months on raw stock for coated papers. Monel plug bars 
and shell bars in two jordans refining sulfite and sulfate stocks 
for bag and wrapping paper, as well as tissue and M.G. waxing 
paper, are still in use after 10 years of service. 

Nor are these isolated cases. Other mills report similar experi- 
ences, and some have obtained even longer service from Monel 
jordan fillings, 

Monel, in addition to its inherent ability to withstand corro- 
sion, is extremely tough and possesses high impact resistance. 
Jordan: fillings retain smooth working surfaces. They do not 
feather, and the edges do not chip. The result is an improved re- 
fining action and more thorough hydration. 

Information on Monel fillings may be secured from your regu- 
YOUR COPY § lar supplier or from any of the jordan manufacturers. Further data 
about the refining characteristics of Monel jordan bars, including 
mechanical properties and hardness specifications, as well as per- 
formance and cost records in typical installations, are contained 
in the folder, Monel Jordan Bars. Write us for your copy. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

































MONEL * “K* MONEL * “s* MONEL * °R’ MONEL 
ALLOYS “KR” MONEL * INCONEL °* “Z" NICKEL * NICKEL 
TRAOE MARK : ; Sheet . Strip. .Red .. Tubing .. Wire .. Castings.. Welding Rods (Gas & Blectric) 


NICKEL 
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THESE BULLETINS WILL- HELP 
SOLVE Your PUMPING 
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PUMPS FOR 
PAPER MILLS ~ >) 


PROBLEMS 


In many a plant where liquids are part of 
the product, pumping problems are head- 


Because “Buffalo” engineers have speciai- 


‘ized for many years in industrial pump 


work, they are well fitted to suggest the 
right equipment for your process. 
Because the “Buffalo” line is wide and in- 


cludes many specially developed designs 
you can be sure that the pumps they recom- 


mend will be efficient, practical pumps. 


The bulletins illustrated are some of those 
available now to help you select the most 


_ efficient pumps for your requirements. 


Buffalo sales representatives located in all 


principal cities will be glad to supply these 
and make recommendations, or write us. 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. 
213 Mortimer,Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Piping Conversion 
CRANE Supplies Everything 

































@ Whether your piping reconversion job is big 
or small, Crane is your logical partner to help 
get it done quickly. You select 2// materials from 
the world’s largest line of valves, fittings, pipe, 
accessories and fabricated. piping. 
You specify with complete confidence, 
for Crane can point out impartially 
the relative merits of all types of 
piping equipment. 

Ordering is simplified—your local 
Crane Branch or Wholesaler delivers 
everything to the job. One standard 
of quality in every item—and one 
responsibility backed by 90 years’ 
manufacturing experience—help 
assure time-saving, trouble-free in- 
stallations. The result is a piping 
system that will operate longer, GATE 
at highest efficiency and low- valve? 
est cost. For one example of 
complete Crane lines in 
brass, iron, and steel valves, 
see below. 


Condensate piping to heat exchanger and 
air cooler in power plant. 







SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
are suited for many services in factories and power plants, at all working pressures 
up to 125 pounds steam. Brass trimmed valves are recommended for steam, water 
or oil lines; all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. Made 
in O.S. & Y. and Non-Rising Stem patterns. See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 


WORKING PRESSURES 


























a Screwed or Flanged End Valves Hub End Valves 
Size of Vaive Saturated Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas | 
Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock ; 
2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in, 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. be 150 pounds 150 pounds 











*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves ore recommended. 
(For sizes under 2-in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 





CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave.; Chicago 5, Ill. - Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


C RUAN €£. ns ic 
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St. Regis Starts $4, ae mt aepansion 










An annual increase of more than 30,000 tons of spieermie coated, groundwood p a To es De 
bleached ground wood magazine and printing papgéiy$eCalendcrenqpiaae dao tN ae ee the output é 
will be produced by St. Regis Paper Copsey 3 aes” machines. 
through the $4,000,000 construction and .<y@NSion ' wood handling project ‘at Deferiet i 
pment to furnish 4-foot pulpwood to the g 

















is. a which has been started at the Dali et, New 
ork, pulp and paper mill of the comegy § Printing. 
and Publication Paper Division, beste flent Roy K&@ p 
Ferguson has announced. The i ngteseed volume wilkty e% three gtinders now in oper- 
be in super calendered, machige} Mish and machingS at ny Ot additions incl -" + conveyors, a 4g 
coated groundwood papers. guy = new drum, a larger storage pit, and a conveying flumegyy 

The Deferiet program simpvides for the initialfor the 4-foot logs which -will eliminate all manuabege . - 
large-scale production of § cpg ed groundwood pulp S@igndling of wood in the plant. ok 
by the new sodium pergiage process. This was de- “Yggijpother important feature of the mill is thedmer 
veloped during seven, if fs of research by duPont Ee of a complete new a 
scientists and beegammapted to large volume pro- _pilan® 
duction for the firsygg@yhe in cotehoration with 
Regis paper techniciggy, Mr. Fergusgon-s 

New constructiogé Me 
WPB, A=" 
Fourd 


oe ood mill. The mill ae ste -f pwood. 
Roberts  Sagaiine Seed eee be installed 
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groundwood ‘grid 
will be designéd to 
and produce 104 td 
includes an 80-foot! 
thirty-four 212” w 
are: No. Inia inc and Lif 
o. I— ; IST e 
156 inches; No. . opacity treng Tight weight and 
inches. No. 1, No. 4 Rreller printing qual ard tei fant factors 
Parser Trave.JourRNAL 
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ALERT TO TOMORROWS NEEDS 


PERKINS , 


CALENDER ROLLS 


/ 

















B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 


THE LARGEST MANUTACTUBE Ha OF 
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Products that 
¢ EVERY 
Processing 


Vitally Important 
Dependably mee 
Requirement in Paper 


LKALI COMPANY 


a. and Everywhere 


DIAMOND A 
Pittsburgh, P 


! Ls J . 
d E 














Modern Bagley & Sewall High Speed Reels 


Tue DESIGN of this reel is the result of of running of the reel drum, uniformity 


careful study of the features essential to of tension throughout the winding action. 
a satisfactory operating high speed reel. Without exception, all operators using this 
Among the advantages obtained from this reel are enthusiastic in their praise of it, 
design is ease of passing the sheet to the maintaining that it is one of the most con- 
empty reel drum, uniformity and trueness venient reels they have ever handled. 


THE BAGLEY & SEWALL COMPANY 
Builders of Paper Mahing Machinery 


WATERTOWN, - NEW YORK 
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1058 IVANHOE ROAD 











looking for Better Temperature Instruments? 


.» «Then check these features of Pyrotron 
Electronic Resistance Thermometers... 


FUNDAMENTAL ACCURACY 


Bailey Pyrotron Resistance Elements are made of 
highest purity platinum—the material used by the 
Bureau of Standards in establishing basic standards 
for temperatures from —190°C to +660°C. 


THREE TYPES OF CONTROL 


Pyrotron Controllers may operate: on-off electrical 
systems by either electronic relays or electric con- 
tacts, modulated electronic systems, or air-operated 
systems. Two temperatures may be recorded on the 
same chart and controlled by a single instrument. 


FACTS PUT INTO USABLE FORM 


Bailey Pyrotrons may be arranged to put temperature 
facts into convenient usable forms. If two or more 
temperatures are related, they may be recorded as 
continuous records on the same chart for easy com- 
parison. The average of several temperatures or the 
difference between two temperatures may be 
recorded as a single continuous record which may be 


BAILEY METER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO PRESSU DENSITY 


retransmitted to a distant point or used to actuate 
a control system. 
EASY INSTALLATION 


Bailey Pyrotrons do not require careful leveling or 
protection against vibration. Three ordinary copper 
wires are all that is needed to connect each tempera- 
ture sensitive element with the recorder. Power may 
be taken from any 115 volt 60 cycle circuit. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


The absence of galvanometers, batteries and stand- 
ardizing equipment, together with the use of inter- 
changeable unit assemblies, reduces Pyrotron main- 
tenance to the vanishing point. 


ABUNDANT POWER 


A separate motor drive for each temperature fur- 
nishes abundant power to operate a recording pen, 
a controller and an alarm switch. 


For the full story on this unusual electronic resistance ther- 
mometer which is suitable for ranges between —100°F 
and 1200°F, ask for Bulletin No. 230-A. P-9 


—_— 











FLOW 
TEMPERATURE LEVEL 


Controls for Processing - % on mpusTiBies RATIO 
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- GIVE NOPCO-KF 5 MINUTES 


to smash foam.. . 





AM in the head-box cut in two minutes? All bub- 


bles cleared from the wire in five minutes? These 


ere familiar occurrences in mills using NOPCO-KF 
in paper manufacturing. NOPCO-KF also saves labor 
by helping to prevent sticking at the presses. 


Sheet formation is improved as a result of better 
fibre dispersion and foam control. Even in capacity 
overations NOPCO-KF proves the super “bubble- 
buster,” dissipating entwained air—the common cause 
cf thin spots—as if the stock were heing handled at 
That’s because NOPCO-KF keeps 


working on the wire. 


slower speeds. 


Thin Spots 75% Eliminated 


In addition, NOPCO-KF helps reduce breaks, improve 
surface characteristics, increase water repellency. 
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... and improve sheet formation 
even at increased machine speeds 


Valuable paper-making material is conserved. See 
what this chemical substance—expressly formulated 
to aid. sheet formation—can do in your mill. Order 
enough for a trial run. Write, wire or phone. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 
Branches: 
Boston * Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


An affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association 


NOPCO-KF 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


EVOLVED THRU RESEARCH 
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"THES machines fill a long felt need for double speeds and a wide range of horsepower ratings. 

reduction units of the fully enclosed type to be Jones Bulletin No. 75 covers complete details on 
used for agitators, mixers, ore roasters, bending these Worm-Helical Speed Reducers, with rating 
rolls, etc., requiring a vertical-shaft drive. Built in tables, dimension diagrams, torque charts and 
standard ratios in various types of assemblies rang- other application information. We shall be 
ing from 40 to 1 to 250 to 1 for all common motor pleased to send you a copy. 


@ Jones Worm-Helical Speed Reducer @ Jones Worm-Helical Speed Reducer driving 
On ore roaster with section of dust guard a lacquer sgieneer. A simgle, design pevroms 
removed to show final gear reduction. leakage of oi! along the vertical low speed shaft. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 4439 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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IN THE NATION-< 


THE COTTRELL PROCESS OF 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 





EK OR GAS CLEANING, smoke abatement and removal of dust, 
fume, tar and other suspended matter from gas, there has been 


one universally accepted process for more than thirty years. In an- 





swer to your special problem, a Cottrell installation incorporating 
this rich experience in research, development and worldwide oper- 


ation means the complete fulfillment of your requirements. 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 417: 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 3: 122 $0. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Features of Armstrong Traps 


Condensate discharged as fast 
as it accumulates. 


Automatic air elimination. 


Long life parts — chrome steel 
valve and seat, hardened, 
ground and lapped. 18-8 stain- 
less bucket assembly. 


Low maintenance. 


Choice of body styles: with side- 
inlet and side-outlet pipe con- 
nections, or bottom-inlet top- 
outlet. 


Traps for paper machines spe- 
cially designed for that service. 
NOT the same traps used for 


other purposes. 





Y) 








Inverted Bucket Steam Traps for 
Every Paper Mill Requirement 
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DRAINAGE 
SYSTEMS 


W hether it’s an old machine still on the 
job or brand new dryers designed for record- 
breaking production, you can get a modern, 
high efficiency drainage system for it by 
calling or writing Armstrong. Armstrong has 
the equipment and experience to give you 
a simple, economical solution for your par- 
ticular problems. The Armstrong organiza- 
tion stands back of every installation to 
guarantee your complete satisfaction. 
Highly successful jobs are in service today. 
Write for information, 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
816 Hoffman St., Three Rivers, Michigan 


Dryer Drainage System 


Trapping and Engineering 
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As fan pumps, for screen, knotter and 
head-box showers, etc. 


The white-water pump has an important job to do in 
the paper mill. It is usually a large capacity unit and it 
must stay on the job. Ingersoll-Rand double-suction _ 
pumps are ideal for this service. 


They are also suitable for water supply, washer, 
condenser circulating and many other services. Let an 
I-R engineer tell you about them or any of the other 
I-R pumps for pulp and paper mills. Also ask him for 
a copy of Bulletin 7022—it was written for paper mill 
men. Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron Pump Divi- 
sion, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


-Rand 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CAMERON PUMP DIVISION 


COMPRESSORS © AIR TOOLS + ROCK DRILLS + TURBO BLOWERS » CONDENSERS © CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS © OI AND GAS ENGINES 
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Why the Paper Shortage ? 


>>> DURING THE YEAR 1941 
we produced 17,762,365 tons of paper 
products and consumed all of it plus 
2,655,823 tons of imports, making a 
total of 20,418,188 tons. This was 
the all-time high record. 

For the following four years, both 
production and consumption declined. 
The average production for those four 
years was 17,169,140 tons and the 
average consumption was 19,641,744 
tons—a right sharp decline from the 
1941 high. 

However, during the years 1942, 
1943, 1944, and 1945 the demand for 
paper continued to grow for the coun- 
try continued to increase in popula- 
tion and at a rate two times greater 
than the previous decade from 1932 
to 1941 inclusive. More people need 
more paper and as each person in the 
United States consumed 309 pounds 
in 1941, the addition of 8,500,000 
persons in the five years made the in- 
creased consumptive demand inevi- 
table. 

Then again, an increased demand for 
pulp and paper for a multitude of new 
uses was one of the outstanding de- 
velopments emerging from the war. 

The paper industry has had an amaz- 
ing, Continuous, consistent growth for 
forty-two years. Each decade since 
1900 has shown phenomenal increases 
in the consumptive demand. 

In the decade from 1932 to 1941, 
inclusive, the consumptive demand in- 
creased 10,691,592 tons or an average 
of over 1,000,000 tons per year. That 
sets the trend. 

We believe it is a fair and conserva- 
tive assumption to say that the 1,000,- 
000 tons per year increase shown in 
the previous decade still continues. 
Hence, to arrive at a conclusion of 
how much shortage exists between the 
potential demand and the actual su 
ply, it would take the form of A 
following table: 


Production, Consumptive 

tons demand, tons 

RS in. aa 3 17,762,365 20,418,188 
Potential 

1942-1945 . 4,000,000 4,000,000 





21,762,365 24,418,188 
Actual, 1945 17,374,208 19,822,453 





4,595,735 


Deficit 4,368,157 


This is the picture of how we ended 
the year of 1945. 

For 1946, we are justified in adding 
1,000,000 tons more to the “deficit” 
shown above and then the figures will 
read 5,368,157 tons of production 
and 5,595,735 tons of consumption 
“deficit” for 1946. 

These figures show a most remark- 
able situation. The paper industry is 
facing a constantly increasing demand 
for its products and the supply of 
them remains static with a tendency 
to decline. Thus, a drastic paper short- 
age is inevitable. From the above cal- 
culations, it is obvious that there is a 
production deficiency of 5,368,157 
tons. 

Where are we going to get that 
amount to satisfy the demand? Only 
by and from more new mills. 

It would require the total product 
of eighty-four mills making 200 tons 
per day for 320 days in the year to 
produce the “deficit” production of 
1946. 

Will these mills or their equal in 
production capacity be established? 
Much will. depend upon OPA price 
policies or upon the abandonment of 
OPA itself. 





Some Good Advice in Fire Prevention 


>>> IT NEVER PAYS to take 
chances with fire. One little act of 
carelessness may be responsible for fire 
losses that run into millions of dollars. 
In industry as in the home, winter 
months bring an increase in the num- 
ber of fires, so now is the time to 
double our vigilance to prevent them. 

The January, 1945, issue of Amer- 
ican Mutual Magazine, published by 
the American Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented some fundamental facts about 
industrial fires which will bear repeat- 
ing. Here they are: 

The majority of fires in industry can 
be traced to four general causes: (1) 
Open flames, or high temperatures 
produced by them: Stoves, furnaces, 
ovens, lamps, candles, ga@fjets, match- 
es, smoking, heated pipes and sur- 
faces, dryers, etc. (2) Friction-hot 
bearings, rubbing belts, grinding, pick- 
ing, polishing, cutting, sawing, drill- 
ing, etc. (3) Electricity—electric 
sparks, arcs, heated resistances, etc. 
(4) Chemical reactions: Use of re- 
agents, acids, oxidizing agents, etc. 

A primary requisite for fire safety 
is “good housekeeping” . . . Hence, 
clean up the premises. Rubbish makes 
convenient fuel for flames. 

Second only to cleanliness is frequent 
inspection of fire extinguishers, sand 
and water pails, and hose lines. 
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Employees should know what. to do 
in case of fire. Even the simplest kind 
of organization is better than none. 
Doing the right thing first is perhaps 
the most important thing in case of 
fire. Employees should be drilled fre- 
quently. 

Periodical inspections should be 
made of the definite fire hazards such 
as defective heating equipment, de- 
fective electric wiring and appliances, 
smoking in unsafe locations, improper 
use of gasoline and other flammable 
liquids. 

Fire escapes should be clear of ob- 
structions, maintained in good repair, 
and fire exits should be adequately 
marked. 

Fire doors designed to be kept closed 
should be kept closed. Other types of 
doors are designed to close automatical- 
ly in case of fire. Keep these doorways 
unobstructed so that the doors can 
close when necessary. The basement 
should be effectively fire- with 
fire doors, etc., to prevent from 
spreading upward. 

Make sure, by proper inspection, that 
the automatic sprinkler equipment is 
ready for service at all times. Sprink- 
ler valves should be kept open. 

Consult the fire department or fire 
prevention engineers about improve- 
ments which might be made in oper- 
ations or processes, 
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Taking Things for Granted 


>>> A SNOW STORM to many 
of us means trouble of one sort or 
another. To some of us the falling 
leaves of November means endless rak- 
ing and burning. But had you been 
born .and- raised inthe tropics and were 
visiting this country for the first time, 
probably the most beautiful and im- 
pressive scenes you could ever wit- 
ness would be a snowfall and the 
Adirondacks in autumn. 

All this is perhaps more fully appre- 
ciated by Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Crouter 
and their two children, June and Fred- 
erick. This little family has lived in 
the Philippines for years, and only a 
few months ago were released from a 
34-year internment in a Japanese 
prison camp. While today Mr. Crouter 
has returned to the Philippines, the 
médther ‘and children have settled down 
inCleveland. And writing in the No- 
vember 11 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Mrs. Crouter tells 
how America looks when seen through 
eyes which only recently gazed upon 
far different sights. Her account so 
justifiably slaps our wrists and snaps 
us back to our unobserved blessings, 
and since we are just now starting on 
a trouble-full year, I would like to 
quote from Mrs. Crouter as follows: 


>>D “Our family does not take any- 
thing for granted in America. We are 
seeing it for the first time, through 
changed minds and the eyes of our chil- 
dren. They were born in the Philip- 
pines and never looked upon American 
shores until after they had spent three 
years in a Japanese internment camp, 
one month in combat area. There 
could be no greater contrast to the 
desolation we left behind than the 
abundance of our present surroundings. 

“A friend writes of buying a wash- 
ing machine, electric stove, and motor 
car, to take to a distant home—‘only 
the necessities, of course,’ she adds. 
We smile at each other. These are 
still luxuries to us as we look down 
from the top of a hill that took three 
long years to climb. We learned some- 
thing every foot of the way. How 
much we learned we are finding out 
almost hourly in our recent life in 
the United States. 


Daughter Often Breathless 


“My daughter, who is 16, comes 
home breathless each day from an im- 
pressive high school sheltering 2,000 
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WILLIAM SIBLEY 


pupils. She is not used to the speed, 
the tempo of American life which is 
apparent in the rush between class 
periods. The other students do not 
observe the pace, take it in their stride. 
“One day she comes into the house, 
eyes shining, face glowing with delight. 
“Mother, isn’t it wonderful! Yesterday 
the leaves were green. Today they are 
yellow. I spoke to a girl about it in 
my class. She looked blank and said, 
‘I didn’t notice.’ It’s awful—Ameri- 
cans don’t appreciate their own weath- 
er!” This is not quite accurate. It is 
generalizing from the particular, but 
it has a germ of truth. My daughter is 
always coming to sweeping conclusions 
when she bumps into unawareness. She 
forgets that she took palms, bamboos, 
and Baguio pines for granted, once. 


Contrasts Tremendous 


“Nothing escapes us because in our 
minds is the contrast of Manila—the 
thousands of humble, moderate, and 
luxurious homes all blown to pieces in 
such piles of rubble that even the 
streets between cannot be distinguished. 
As we scuff along the clean sidewalks, 
kicking the fallen leaves to make that 
faint delightful crackle, we speak of 
other sidewalks over which we picked 
our way not so many months ago. 


“We stop to look at the shir::mering 
orange leaves of a maple tree. My 
daughter stoops to pick up something 
and exclaims over its beautv. It is a 
pale green winged maple seed, the firsg, 
she has ever seen. We bend over a 
clump of goldenrod mingled with 
stalks of wild lavender asters. 

“We turn home past immaculate 
displays in community stores, windows 
glowing with the high lights of vege- 
tables and fmits; large pink tomatoes, 
bright yel squashes, shiny-smooth 
giant green peppers, vivid oranges, col- 
orful apples, varied greens of lettuce, 
parsley and spinach, cauliflowers nest- 
ing like embroidered pillows against 
crimson beets with dark green tops. 
We remember that these were only 
dreams, cravings, nine months ago as 
we fell upon a tablespoonful of boiled 
camote (sweet potato) leaves handed 
out with corn meal and soy-bean resi- 
due, our second and last meal of the 
day. 

“At home, we go at night to the ice- 
box for a glass of milk. My daughter 


and son mention some school friends 
who ‘hate’ milk. Nine months ago we 
did not have any milk, had finished the 
carefully hoarded and prolonged sup- 
ply of Red Cross powdered milk 
which came in a shipment just once, 
at Christmas of 1943. 


Confidence in America 


“A Congresswoman, returning from 
devastated areas around the world, 
speaks of the faith encountered every- 
where, the complete, touching confi- 
dence that America can and will bring 
exhausted people up from chaos and 
starvation. As we stand in the spot- 
less kitchen, sipping our fresh milk, we 
talk about Europe and Asia and how 
the United States can justify that faith. 
We are deeply interested in seeing it 
done because we, too, turned our faces 
in this direction and were eventually 
released. 

“I feel myself back on the troop- 
ship, watching the children say good- 
bye to a crowd of GI friends who 
have been like brothers to them. I 
shiver in the cold wind that blows 
through the Golden Gate as we ap- 
proach the magnificent new bridge 
which I have never seen. A roar goes 
up from 1,500 GI throats as we sail 
under the breath-taking span of steel. 
A grim sergeant standing tense near 
me turns and says hoarsely, ‘I bin wait- 
in’ t’ree years for dis. Ain’t it wun- 
nerful!’ And it was. 


Lest America Forget 


“Now, after long drouth, we read 
the papers, the magazines, listen to the 
radio news. Again we feel a cold wind 
—from the creeping tide of isolation- 
ism in the United States. Everyone 
seems to be going back into those com- 
fortable homes for which they fought, 
some forgetting in the warmth and 
ease that millions of similar homes 
have been looted and destroyed. 

“Those years in camp we bitterly 
grumbled at a Congress which failed 
to act in time on Guam and other mat- 
ters. 

“And today we feel the condition 
of desolate people in our blood, our 
nerves, our bones. It took bombs and 
destruction to make many of us com- 
prehend it. Will it take bombs again 
to bring about help for reconstruc- 
tion—or must we forever listen to 
stalling among Congressmen? If only 
they could have heard once, as we did 
in dark hours of living in defeat, the 
voices of Chinese and Filipino chil- 
dren, full of hope, singing ‘God Bless 
America,’ there would be no stalling. 
Conferences would not fail, UNRRA 
would not have to plead. We wish all 
could be aware of America, the Beau- 
tiful, and the contrast on other con- 
tinents.” 
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BEATING AND 
REFINING FOR 
EVERY PAPER 
MAKING FIBER 


by 





Pleuble 
COUPLINGS 


. proven to be 100% dependable on wood choppers, centrifugal pumps 
and other heavy duty machinery in the paper manufacturing industry 


Today’s modern high-speed paper 
manufacturing machinery requires 
couplings with all the important 
features built into the couplings de- 
signed by Thomas Engineers. 


TYPE DBZ 


The Longer Life of Thomas 
Flexible Couplings, without 
costly interruptions and 
replacements will add 
much to Your Operating 
Profits! 


Thomas All-Metal Flexible 
Couplings do not depend on 
springs, gears, rubber or grids 
to drive. All power is trans- 
Weite peor out Complete Engineering Catalog! ee or Ree ee 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 
Selling @® A 


40 WORTH ST. ¢ NEW YORK 


l’rench Offices: CHICAGO e NEW ORLEANS e ATLANTA e BALTIMORE e BOSTON e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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FLAT SCREEN 


by 








VALLEY IRON WORKS CO 
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HANDLING SULFUROUS ACID EFFICIENTLY 


IN SULPHITE PAPER MILLS 





It’s a Worthington 
Digester Circulating Pump 


Corrosion-resistance is one yard stick for measuring the value 
of ‘a pump for handling sulfurous acid. But performance is 
equally important. 


You get both . 
performance... 
Circulating Pump. That's because Worthington engineers 
have the unique ability to design and manufacture stainless 
alloy pumps with the hydraulic design characteristic of 
pumps made of more easily-worked metals. The sample 
performance curve shown above tells its own story. 


. . Maximum corrosion-resistance and peak 
when you choose a Worthington Digester 


With more actual pumping experience . . . with the great- 
est research and manufacturing facilities in the field of hy- 
draulics — it is natural that Worthington should lead in 
pump developments for paper manufacturing processes. 


CENTRIFUGAL STOCK PUMPS 
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Whatever your process — Sulphite, Kraft or Soda — 
whatever your pumping problem, Worthington Pump 
Application Engineers have the knowledge and the line 
of pumps to put your process on a profitable basis. 


For proof that there's more worth in Worthington . 
for a date with a Worthington P.A.E.*... write pte 
today. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. *Pump Application Engincer. 


WORTHINGTON 
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Are You Using this Steel Guide? 


The Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data Book 
serves every department 


Detailed information on Ryerson steel—descrip- 
tions, specifications, sizes, extras, etc.—is at your 
finger tips. In addition there are many pages of 
data covering: Average physical properties, AISI- 
SAE and NE steel compositions, Ryerson steel 
identification and other useful facts and figures— 
all in the new Ryerson Stock List and Steel Data 
Book. 

It simplifies the work of every department in 
your company. With this complete steel guide, 
one order, one shipment, one invoice can often 
cover your warehouse steel needs. 

Handy, pocket size . . . punched for your 
ring binder and index tabbed for quick ref- 
erence, this book is your ready guide to steel 
specifying and buying for 1946. It is inval- 





uable to the occasional as well as the regular steel 
user. Copies have been widely distributed, but, if 
you do not have one, contact our nearest plant. 

Product information includes data on: Beams, 
Channels, Angles, Hot and Cold Finished Bars, 
Plates, Sheets, Alloy Steels, including Heat Treated 
and Special Alloys, Allegheny Stainless, Tool Steel, 
Mechanical Tubing, Boiler Tubes, Reinforcing 
Bars and Accessories, Inland 4-Way Floor Plate, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, Bolts, Rivets, Metal Work- 
ing Machinery and Tools, etc. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel- 
Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

- Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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A Research Chemist 
Jakes. His Hair Down 


E. SUTERMEISTER 


>>> TO BEGIN WITH, that isn’t 
the right title, for I have no hair to 
speak of, and I’m not a research chem- 
ist, at least I was told so several years 
ago. The man who did the telling 
thought he should know, because he 
was specially trained in Germany for 
that work and held the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, while my poor little 
degree is only $.B.—whatever that may 
mean. (The name which the boys at 
M.I.T. used to apply to it would not 
look too well in print, but equally 
complimentary names are applied to 
the degree of B.S., so it makes little 
difference in what order the letters 
appear.) I have never felt too cast 
down by the remarks of my late friend, 
for he was a Harvard man, and those 
who go to M.I.T. have a theory that 
no Harvard man is capable of under- 
standing, or perhaps it would be better 
to say “appreciating,” a graduate of 

ec 

Having established my standing (or 
lack of standing) as a reseatch worker, 
what comes next? Should I attempt 
to list and make much of the various 
investigations in which I have had a 


part, or should I just pass them over 
with a light touch for fear the reader 
will understand just how insignificant 
they appear to me? Chemists, like 
most other human beings, might be 
graded in two general classes: (1) 
those who enjoy parading the streets 
behind a brass band, and (2) those 
who prefer to stay quietly at home 
and listen to a good symphony con- 
cert on the radio. These two classes 
might also be said to make much of 
little and to make little of much. 
Probably neither class can fully under- 
stand the other, but both are usually 
present in an organization of any 
size and both serve a useful purpose. 
If the publicity loving ones oversell 
the products of the research group, 
the others will have to work all the 
harder so that the organization pro- 
gram may not fall down, but, unfor- 
tunately, credit for the work does not 
always fall in the right lap. This is 
in accordance with the old saying, 
“The squeaky wheel gets the most 


grease.” 
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That seems to be detour No. 1; now 
let’s see if I casa get back on the 
main highway and find something of 
interest in my past. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, I am one of those retiring in- 
dividuals who tend to look at their 
accomplishments through the wrong 
end of the telescope. This not only 
arnoys my family and friends, but 
makes it very difficult to evaluate prop- 
erly what I have done and to view 
mv past in correct perspective. It 
seems to be quite a common opinion 
that I have accomplished more than 
I have admitted to myself so perhaps 
I am smarter than would appear on the 
surface; from my point of view that 
is certainly to be desired. 

My entry into the pulp and paper 
industry was wholly accidental. Like 
so many other graduates of college 
I had no particular leaning to any 
definite line of work, and the out- 
standing fact was that I had to earn 
my living. When an opening came, I 
was given an interview among a num- 
ber of other candidates, who were, of 
course, unknown to me. Being a green 
country boy and totally inexperienced 
in handling myself in such situations, 
I have an idea that I must have pre- 
sented a rather comical picture. I dis- 
tinctly remember sitting on the edge 
of a chair with my hat in my hands 
(thank goodness I had something to 
hold), feeling very embarrassed and 
answering questions in monosyllables. 
What my interviewer ever saw to 
justify giving me a trial is quite beyond 
me, but when I left him with the 
promise that he would let me know in 
a few days, I felt perfectly certain 
that I would land the job, and this 
proved to be true. 

The really amusing feature of this 
situation did not develop until years 
later when I was talking to my former 
interviewer. He was speaking of one 
of the members of my Tech. class 
and said that on graduation they had 
considered him for a position in the 
laboratory, and he wasn’t sure that 
they had not made a mistake in not 
taking him. He had evidently forgot- 
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ten that I was a candidate at the same 
time and I did not remind him. 

My early duties, as I remember 
them, were more or less of a routine 
nature, but my time was not fully oc- 
cupied with such work, and as my 
boss did not specify what I should do, 
I felt free to putter around among the 
things that interested me. I put in con- 
siderable time isolating the fibers from 
all sorts of woods, weed plants and 
agricultural wastes, and studying them 
under the microscope. The basic know- 
ledge this gave me has proved of 
value many times, not only by giving 
me a better idea of why some fibers 
make better paper than others, but 
also by enabling me to identify various 
samples of paper and even determine 
in what mill, or at least in what sec- 
tion of the country they were made. 
This is much more difficult at the 
present time because of the wider dis- 
tribution of fibers from any one pulp 
mill, and the more general use of 
wastepapers, which may have come 
from a dozen different sources. 

My first assignment of any magni- 
tude was to assist the chief chemist 
(he wasn’t officially given that title) 
in making rosin size. The old method 
of boiling rosin with soda ash and sea- 
soning soap over a considerable 
period was becoming too cumbersome 
for the increased product of the mill 
and better size-making methods were 
desired. We tried all sort of size cooks, 
chiefly directed towards the produc- 
tion of a high free rosin size, but when 
we reached the point where dilution 
caused the rosin to separate in large 
masses which plugged the piping com- 
pletely and it had to be taken down 
and replaced, we concluded we had 
gone just a bit too far. After one such 
accident, my boss discovered that the 
warm, precipitated rosin could be 
pulled out into masses practically iden- 
tical in appearance with molasses 
candy. He prepared a supply, placed 
a dish of it on a table in the main 
office without comment, and retired 
to a corner to see what would happen. 
The facial expressions of those who 
helped themselves were a study; some 
were PP i oa never let on hen 
it wasn’t perfectly good candy, but the 
redhead of the gang finally blew his 
top and ended the joke. 

Of course, all these experimental 
sizes had to be tried in the mill so 
we could ascertain whether any im- 
provements were being made, and I 

am still wondering whether we really 
hea any relisble results. It was 
not uncommon to find a marked im- 
provement in the first test of a lot, 
and an almost equal inferiority in the 
second trial. In such a case a third test 
had to be made to see which of the 
others’ was right. I’m not sure that 
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we might not as well have shaken 
the dice in the first place. The general 
conclusion from this study, and those 
of the succeeding forty years, is that 
the only proper way to test a size is 
to put it into full use in the mill for 
at least six months and keep accurate 
records in comparison with the size 
already in,use. If that is done, one may 
be able to make a fair guess as to 
which size is the better. My ignorance 
of sizing has been increasing every 
year; I wish I knew as much about it 
as I did in 1903. 

I had hardly finished writing that 
last paragraph when a friend I had 
not seen for several years came in. In 
the course of the conversation he re- 
ferred to something about sizing which 
I had told him eight years ago, and 
admitted that he had finally concluded 
that I was right. Evidently I was not 
the only one who had doubts of my 
knowledge of sizing. 

A few years after I began work my 
chief resigned to go into an entirely 
different line of work and,I was left 
to fill his shoes as best I could. They 
were a bit large for me but I managed 
not to fall out of them. After he 
left, there was a period during which 
I had to do all the laboratory work 
without assistance, and as this includ- 
ed all analyses and investigational 
work, as well as considerable routine 
testing, it was a fairly busy time. Since 
I was alone at that time I felt fully jus- 
tified in considering myself “chief 
chemist,” so one day I ordered a plate 
and some nicely engraved cards which 
stated that fact. Nobody seemed to 
object—in fact it caused no excite- 
ment at all—so the title became per- 
manently attached, like a dog’s tail. 
I guess that plate is still kicking around 
somewhere, but I have long since 
ceased using the cards—I never had 
any of the darned things with me when 
I needed them. 

When I began work I received the 
magnificent sum of $12 per week, and 
actually managed to save a bit of that. 
When I reached the stupendous amount 
of $18 per week I conculded it was 
safe to get married, after which we 
proceeded to prove the fallacy of the 
theory that two persons can live as 
cheaply as one. Rent for a six-room 
flat cost us $12 per month and house- 
hold expenses about $3.50 per week; 
I don’t know where the rest of it 
went, but as I am not a millionaire we 
must have had a grand time spending 
it in riotous living. Marriage, by the 
way, very quickly proved a success— 
within a few months the superinten- 
dent of the coating plant said to me, 
“Getting married did you a lot of 
good, young man; you’re a lot easier 
to get along with.” 

For one year I was placed in the 





mill to do. the coloring for all the 
paper machines. How well I remem- 
ber some of the deep colors we used 
to make, some of which required as 
many as four different dyes. I never 
could be sure what color my handker- 
chief would be after I sneezed. This 
job was not to my liking, and neither 
was my boss, whose temper was as 
red as his head. This man had a harm- 
ful influence over me, for while I was 
under him I had no chance to take 
any initiative, nor was I allowed any 
responsibility. If his attitude had been 
more helpful and encouraging, I am 
convinced that my abilities would have 
developed along quite different lines. 
Maybe I was not glad when I was put 
back in charge of the laboratory. 

Then there came a time when I had 
reached a point in my annual com- 
pensation beyond which I couldn’t 
seem to boost it, no matter what I did. 
After being patient as long as I could, 
I finally went to the mill manager for 
a showdown. He told me I had reached 
my limit and could not expect to get 
any further. I didn’t agree with him 
at all, so the next good looking job 
that came along was accepted. Three 
years later, when it became known 
that I was ready for another move, 
they concluded that their limit had 
changed with the passage of time and 
asked me to return to my old posi- 
tion, where I have lived happily (more 
or less) ever since. 

Shortly after I came back I received 
one of the few commendations I have 
ever had. This was in the form of a 
letter from one of the high officials 
of the company saying that the lab- 
oratory reports were very much im- 
proved since my return. Such a little 
thing to do, yet it has been remem- 
bered with pleasure for thirty years 
and more. Why do so many of us wait 
until our friends are dead before we 
bestow any praise on them? It isn’t 
quite fair to make us assume that if 
no complaints are forthcoming our 
superiors are perfectly satisfied with 
our work. 

To go back to the early years when 
I wasn’t so busy as I might have been. 
One of the things which imterested 
me was the possibility of using starch 
to replace casein in making coated 
papers, just as casein had already re- 
placed glue. It developed into a study 
of the modifications of starch by acids, 
alkalis and oxidizing agents, and after 
the completion of the laboratory work 
an equally long struggle to adapt it to 
large scale operations. This work was 
started early in 1903 and within two 

years was on an operating scale. Since 
chews 1 Schie taek tient hee ald oll 
of my salary, even if I had not done 
another profitable thing, for it has 
pulled us through several casein short- 
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ages and played a considerable part in 
the development of one of our most 
profitable papers, which was a general 
favorite of printers for many years. 
This starch process, which was one 
of oxidation by hypochlorite, was at 
first very slow to take root in the mill, 
and for a long time it was not pos- 
sible to find out whether it was going 
to be used or thrown overboard. Fin- 
ally, in desperation, I put in an ap- 
plication for a patent in my own name, 
thinking that this might start some- 
thing. It did. After I was notified that 
my application was on file in the Patent 
Office, I told the manager what I had 
done and strangely enough it did not 
meet with his approval. It developed 
that what he would prefer was to 
have the patent taken out jointly; that 
the company should have full rights to 
its use without compensation to me; 
and that they should retain a large 
share of the proceeds from its sale to 
other concerns. When I pointed out 
that this left me holding a very empty 
bag, since it was to the advantage of 
the company to keep it secret and there 
would be no outside sales, he admitted 
that I had a reasonable argument. The 
final outcome was a lump sum pay- 
ment to me and an agreement which 
was so loosely and favorably drawn 
that a lawyer friend told me to get 
it signed just as quickly as possible. 
I’m still of the belief that I could have 
thrown a cat through that agreement 
in several directions, but I have never 
tried, perhaps because I am fond of 
cats. After all, a document of that 
sort is no better than the good faith 
of those who sign it. This starch 
treatment so far antedated the modern 
chlorinated starches that I occasional- 
ly wonder what would have happened 
to me if I had obtained a basic patent. 
Maybe I would be spending my time 
being seasick on my private yacht! 
Some people never get the breaks. 
Another one of the things of which 
I am reasonably proud is the pebble 
mill beating test for studying the 
potentialities of fibers. This idea oc- 
curred to me about 1912 and work 
Was at once started to see if it could 
be used to show differences in the six 
or eight makes of sulphite which we 
were using at that time. It proved 
very successful and has since been 
used in plants all over the world. So 
far as I know it is the first successful 
attempt to apply controlled beating 
methods to amounts of fiber, and, 
although it does not work in the same 
way as a beater, it has been proved that 
its results permit a good estimation of 
the paper making characteristics of 


This test was adopted by pulp and 
papermakers with unexpected rapidity. 
Within a very short time after its de- 


scription was published, two men came 
to our plant and spent several days 
studying the method and its possibili- 
ties. As they were leaving, they ex- 
tended an invitation to visit their mill, 
which we did shortly after. We were 
shown around by a man who appeared 
to have been carefully selected for his 
ignorance, and any part of the plant 
we particularly wanted to see was 
either “down for repairs” or “not open 
to visitors.” This difference in policy 
seems characteristic of the two organ- 
izations. I’m glad I was taken on by 
the right one. 

At a fairly early period I began to 
suspect that it might be well for me 
to become better known in the paper 
industry, so I proceeded to do what I 
could by publishing all sorts of papers 
on various technical subjects. I must 
admit that later studies have shown 
some of the facts to be incorrect, but 
as nobody else knew better at the time, 
or at least said nothing about it, I 
managed to get away with murder. 
One of the strange things about some 
of these early papers appeared only 
after they had aged in the wood (the 
attic) for a number of years. When I 
looked them over I wondered if I had 
ever really been able to write as well 
as that. If they affected me that way 
they may have even given others the 
impression that I knew something. 

Then on top of that I wrote a book, 
though at the start it was entirely un- 
foreseen. I had reached the point where 


I felt that my chemistry was getting | 


terribly rusty and that something 
really had to be done about it. At that 
time, the best book on paper chem- 
istry was Griffin and Little’s Chemistry 
of Paper Making, so I took that as a 
model and started to bring each chap- 
ter up to date just for my own bene- 
fit. Being able to work only in the 
evening and weekends, it took a long 
time to make much progress; then all 
of a sudden it occurred to me that it 
might be worth publishing. It didn’t 
take much persuading to convince my 
boss that no state secrets would be di- 
vulged, so his blessing was given. Then 
a very pleasant interview with a rep- 
resentative of John Wiley & Sons fol- 
lowed, after which I really tore into 
the work. It sounds easy, but don’t 
get the idea that it wasn’t a lot of 
work; if you have ever tried proof- 
reading you don’t need to be told. 
Moreover, the pesky thing has run into 
three editions, which is highly grati- 
Sine Pe he Cones d- 


This venture brought me a reason- 
able amount of money, but on a per 
hour basis a street sweeper would prob- 
ably be better off financially. It did, 
however, improve my reputation quite 
materially, but with results which are 
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somewhat embarrasing at times. It 
seems that I am supposed to know 
everything which is in that book, but 
for one who is blessed with a “for- 
getter” rather than a memory, that is 
quite impossible. 

One would think that this experi- 
ence should have been a lesson to me, 
but it wasn’t, and it didn’t prevent 
me from getting into a very similar 
jam a little later. I felt that a book 
on casein was much needed and wrote 
to the late H. E. Howe to suggest that 
the American Chemical Society find “ 
some one to prepare 2 monograph on 
the subject. With characteristic brevity 
and directness he wrote back and said 
“You do it.” Very foolishly I per- 
mitted myself to be persuaded, but I 
have never felt particularly pleased 
with the result, and only after its 
thorough revision and rewriting by Dr. 
F. L. Brown has it satisfied me that it 
is a real book. Never again (I hope) 
will I attempt to write a book on a 
subject about which I know so little. 
And please don’t get the idea that it 
is any easy job to handle ten or a 
dozen collaborators—I have discovered 
_ I’m not diplomat enough for that 
J 

As my reputation increased, I began 
to get requests to speak to student 
bodies and other gatherings. I am not 
fond of such work and avoid it when- 
ever possible, but if the subject is one 
which really interests me it isn’t too 
bad. I have always suspected that the 
chief difficulty in public speaking was 


‘ to talk interestingly when one had 


nothing to say—I haven’t that gift. 
In fact, after a recent conference on 
a technical problem I was told by a 
recently made acquaintance “You 
talked as little as you possibly could 
and still say anything.” If all our 
friends were as frank as that we would, 
at least, know our shortcomings and 
have a chance to correct them. 

My very infrequent attempts at 
public speaking have given me one of 
my best friends, who, even yet, refers 
to some of the remarks and advice I 
gave at that student gathering. Not 
all have been so appreciative, for in 
only one case has there been a repeat 
order. In this instance my first talk 
seemed to hit the right spot, the stu- 
dents were attentive and after the 
talk some of them told their instruc- 
tors that it was the best they had had 
in the series of outside speakers. Sev- 
eral years later I gave a similar talk to 
a different group of students at the 
same institution with quite different 
results. They drifted in slowly and 
the few who didn’t fall asleep seemed 
totally uninterested. As they went out, 
their attitude very clearly said “Thank 
goodness, that’s over.” I felt so too, 
and I guess the faculty agreed, for 
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they paid me no attention at the time 
and I haven’t had another invitation 
since. Later I learned that this par- 
ticular meeting was held on the day 
after “big doings” the night before. 
Maybe the boys were not so much to 
blame for sleeping, and it’s even pos- 
sible that I’m not so bad as the results 
seemed to indicate. 

There have been other results of 
reputation plus direct advertising. At 
one time I built up a little business in 
making microscope slides of paper- 
making fibers, but the demand was 
not great and as each slide required a 
lot of personal attention the real profit 
had to come from knowing that it 
was a job well done. Even now I oc- 
casionally receive compliments on the 
condition of slides made years ago. 

Another little side line was the an- 
alyses of papers for other concerns 
which either did not have laboratories 
or perhaps personnel who were skill- 
ful in staining, identifying, and esti- 
mating the proportions of fibers in the 
furnish. A third was the comparative 
evaluation of clays—mostly English at 
first, but later those of domestic pro- 
duction. This work gave an impetus 
to the production of filler and coating 
clays in this country and my optimism 
regarding their use has been fully justi- 
fied. Only one who remembers the 
type of clay supplied by the southern 
producers during World War I can 
fully appreciate the enormous improve- 
ment in its present quality, even 


under equally adverse producing con- 


ditions. 

Once in a while a few odds and ends 
of consulting work have come my way, 
but I have made no attempt to do 
much along such lines. My school 
training was solely that of a chemist 
and any engineering knowledge I pos- 
sess is what I have picked up aleng 
the road. Necessarily any reports I 
have made have had to stress the chem- 
ical end of the problem and soft pedal 
on the engineering. This makes them 
somewhat unbalanced and unsatisfac- 
tory to me, no matter how valuable 
they may prove to my clients. I am 
sure I should never be very content 
doing consulting work; moreover, I 
haven’t the heart to make charges 
which are sufficiently steep to keep the 
wolf from the door. The last little job 
I had along such lines I couldn’t con- 
vince myself that I had done my client 
any amount of good, so § made no 
charge. You cannot keep your stomach 
full that way, but you have a lot more 
self-respect, which, after all, is what 
you have to live with. I consider my- 
self an expert only on the basis of the 
definition which describes him as “A 
man from out of town.” 

In spite of that, my most interest- 
ing experience was when I served as 
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an expert in a patent case on the West 
Coast. I was given a very thorough 
coaching on the subject in question, so 
really did know a little about it when 
I went on the stand. Any one else 
could have been coached equally well 
so I am sure that my chief value as 
a witness came from my reputation 
and the fact that I was brought all the 
way across the United States to testify. 
From my standpoint this case was 
really a scream; there were several law- 
yers on the opposing side and they 
couldn’t agree among themselves as 
to how the case should be conducted, 
nor did any of them know how to ask 
a definite and concise question which 
could not be dodged. It was very easy 
to adhere strictly to the truth but at 
the same time avoid giving them the 
information they were trying to bring 
out. My three days on the stand were 
most amusing and I was told that | 
was an unusually good witness, but I 
do not flatter myself that I would have 
escaped so easily if the lawyers had 
really understood their cases and 
handled it properly. 

After I had been excused by the 
court and had left the case, the value 
of an “expert” was dramatically dem- 
onstrated. A witness who had quali- 
fied as such and was being cross- 
examined was given a photomicrograph 
and asked to point out to the judge 
the various structural elements of the 
plant tissues present. After he had 
explained all the details, the opposing 
attorney turned to the judge and said, 
“Your Honor, it may interest you to 
know that this is a photomicrograph 
of a piece of cast iron.” Evidently the 
fact that you are from out of town is 
not sufficient in every case. 

Probably one of the most interest- 
ing things which ever happened to me 
was purely accidental. I had often 
wondered how I would behave if I got 
in a jam and the day I got my arm 
caught in a spiked shaft turning at 150 
rpm I found out. Fortunately, the 
fuse blew and the machine stopped in- 
stantly, or I wouldn’t be writing these 
gory details now. Apart from a 
cracked rib, a split lip and battered 
nose, and a compound fracture of 
the arm I was perfectly all right. Due 
to an injury to a nerve I felt no pain 
at all, so could watch with a sort of 
detached interest the frantic efforts 
to get me out of the machine; it took 
them about twenty minutes and they 
had to break parts off the machine at 
that. When finally freed, I took my 
left arm-in my right hand and walked 
to the first aid room. Some kind 
friends wanted to carry me on a 
stretcher, but I preferred to go under 
my own power, even if I did look like 
a perambulating Hamburg steak. What 
a picture I must have made; it’s prob- 





ably just as well I couldn’t see my- 
self. This was really a most interest- 
ing experience, though I would not 
care to go through it again. It also 
gave me a reputation for wonderful 
courage, which was totally undeserved 
because there was no pain until weeks 
later when they started to limber up 
the arm after it had completely healed. 

I’ve probably forgotten a lot of 
things that have happened to me, 
which may be the safest thing to do, 
but I certainly have not forgotten the 
award of the TAPPI medal in 1935, 
which was one of the outstanding 
events of my life. I had always sup- 
posed that medals were awarded for 
some special achievement, but from 
my point of view I could see no such 
peak sticking up through the fog. 
When I found that the award was 
made only by the unanimous vote of 
the committee I had to conclude that 
there was no mistake. I’m still not 
very clear why it was given to me, but 
I guess it must have been because I 
had actually kept working steadily 
for 35 years (which is fairly uncom- 
mon) and because I have attempted 
to aid the industry in all possible 
ways. 

There has been one result of this 
reputation I have written so much 
about which is fortunate or unfortu- 
nate according to circumstances. No- 
body seems to believe me when I say 
“I don’t know.” They seem to think 
I am lying, though some use a more 
polite method of expressing it. I have 
even been told that I attend the TAPPI 
meetings to get all I can without giv- 
ing anything, and it never occurred 
to the friend who made this accusa- 
tion that I actually couldn’t answer 
his questions because I did not have 
the information. He just wouldn’t 
believe me when I told him I didn’t 
know for he was certain I was holding 
out on him. That sort of an indestruc- 
tible reputation gives its owner no 
peace; if he really doesn’t know the 
answer, but can make nobody accept 
that fact, he just naturally has to 
tear around and find some sort of an 
answer, and that definitely proves to 
his friends that he lied in the first 
place. It’s just another of those vicious 
circles from which there is no visible 
escape. 

This affair is getting serious. I don’t 
know why I started, just what I have 
said, or how I’m going to finish my 
remarks. The whole thing is just a 
good demonstration of what happens 
when you turn your mind loose and 
let it wander where it will without 
proper guidance. 

After reading as far as this, you may 
feel that it is not a safe thing to do, 
but in this case it has brought you 
the brief story of one research chemist. 
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Application of Motors to Chippers 


G. L. OSCARSON, Chief Application Engineer 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 


>>> THE MOTORIZATION of 
chippers began with belted drives. On 
chippers using more than 200 hp., the 
direct-connected drive has today be- 
come standard. A belted installation 


* may require 25 per cent more space 


than the chipper itself, so a direct-con- 
nected drive saves appreciable space. 
Likewise, there are fewer bearings in 
a direct-connected installation, and all 
of the motor power is available at the 
chipper disc. 

A direct-connected drive may be 
engine type, or it may be flexible 
coupled. In the engine-type drive, 
the rotor of the motor is mounted on 
the chipper shaft. If flexibly coupled, 
the coupling is usually so arranged that 
the chipper. disc may be moved to 
compensate for knife wear without 
adjusting the rotor of the motor. In 
an engine-type installation, the rotor 
core is usually built wider than that 
of the stator. This construction per- 
mits the rotor to be shifted axially 
without affecting the operaing char- 
acteristics of the motor. 

Chipper installations vary greatly in 
size, space requirements, type and size 
of logs being handled and speed of 
handling, number of knives with re- 
lation to the disc diameter and disc 
speed, and relationship of the motor 
demands to the power supply. There 
also are several other important vari- 
ables. With all of these variables, 
careful engineering of every drive is 
essential if continuous production is to 


be secured. 


Horsepower Requirement 


The first consideration, that of de- 
termining the horsepower require- 
ments, must start with an analysis 
of the mill run which the chipper is 
to handle. Normal mill runs of small 
logs may require only moderate horse- 
power, since the delivery of logs to 
the chipper will be irregular enough so 
that the average power requirement 
will be low. On the other hand, long 
logs would demand continuous deliv- 
ery of high horsepower. 

The capacity of any chipper is a 
function of the volume of chips which 
it can produce in a given time. There- 
fore, in the main, chipper capacity is 
proportional to the size of logs it can 
handle, the number of knives in the 
disc and the speed in rpm. The energy 
required for chipping may vary from 
approximately 110,000 lb. ft. per 
cubic foot on spruce (when the chip- 
per knives are sharp), to 175,000 Ib. 
ft. per cubic foot on resinous wood. 


Assuming a %-inch chip and an aver- 
age energy requirement of 140,000 lb. 
ft. per cubic foot of wood (corre- 
sponding to 7 hp. per cord per hour), 
the following formula can be written: 


SxXNxD’ 
Hip ———-—- 
700 
HP = horsepower during the chip- 
ping operation 
S = speed in rpm 
N = number of knives 
D = diameter in inches of logs 
being chipped 


The formula gives the average 
horsepower requirements while the log 
is actually being chipped. It does not 
give the average horsepower require- 
ments for a normal mill run in which 
the machine is not chipping nearly all 
of the time. 

Selection of motor type to use de- 
pends on the question of whether the 
load is high for long periods of time, 
or if the load consists of short power 
pulsations in which the average energy 
requirement is low compared to the 
peak requirement. For the first type 
of application, the synchronous motor 
has found great favor; for the second 
type of application, a case may be 
made for the induction motor. 


Typical Installations 

Table 1 lists several installations, all 
with synchronous motors either flex- 
ibly coupled or with the rotors of 
the motors mounted on the chipper “ 
shafts. The great variety of types of 
loads and equipment indicated in the 
table emphasizes the need for careful 
consideration of each installation as 
a separate problem. 


Analysis of an Installation 


Installation No. 3 in Table 1 was 
studied with a graphic wattmeter 
chart during normal mill run of logs 
2 ft. long. and from 4 in. to 10 in. 
in diameter. A section of the watt- 
meter chart is reproduced in Figure 
4. The section shows that logs are be- 
ing chipped 36 per cent of the allotted 
time; that average load during chip- 
ping is 160 hp.; that average load over 
total elapsed time is 58 hp.; and that 
chipping time per log is .55 second. 
Obviously, only a few large logs were 
chipped or the average load during 
chipping would have been much 
higher. 

Applying the horsepower formula to 
this chipper installation. It is found 
that the average horsepower load of 
160, as derived from the wattmeter 
chart, corresponds to a 5.5-in. log, 





Fig. |—One 250 hp., 257 rpm, 2300 v. engine-type synchronous motor driving a chipper 
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TABLE 1 
Diam. 

Pull-out of Disc WE? of No of 

No Hp Speed Hp. (inches) Disc Knives 
1 250 257 625 96 51,000 4 
2 225 257 395 Seale i Stem eae 3 
3 200 300 500 60 20,000 12 
4 300 450 1050 84 38,000 12 
5 300 450 825 84 38,000 12 
6 250 514 750 74 29,165 4 
7 150 240 450 96 51,000 os 
8 250 277 625 96 51,000 4 
9 200 277 500 ieee re - 
10 1500 277 3750 150 1,100,000 6 








and that a 10-in. log would require 
slightly over 500 hp. The pull out 
horsepower of the motor in this instal- 
lation was 500 hp.; and, in actual 
operation, it was found that 10-in. to 
12-in. logs would stall the motor as 
expected. 


Synchronous Motor Application 


The synchronous motor for a chipper 
is usually provided with 250 per cent 
pull out torque, so that an installation 
designed on the basis of the previous 
horsepower formula will be able, for 
short periods, to chip the largest size 
logs which the formula indicates could 
be handled by the motor. No loss of 
chipper speed results from long logs 
or continuous feed of short logs. 


The improvement in power factor 
offered by the synchronous motor may 
be the deciding factor for mills with 
an existing low power factor. A 
synchronous motor operates at high 
efficiency compared with an induction 
motor, and must amortize no greater 
investment in large, low-speed appli- 
cations. 


For an installation in which it is 
desired to increase the short-time ca- 
pacity for larger logs than that for 
which the system was first designed, 
or where occasional large logs may be 
encountered, the normal synchronous 
motor installation may be altered to 
secure increased pull out horsepower 
of approximately 35 per cent by field 
forcing. This changeover could prob- 
ably be done best by providing an 
exciter with a voltage rating of 25 
per cent more than normal. A re- 
sistor in the exciter shunt field circuit 
would maintain normal excitation for 
normal load. However, a lever in the 
spout would be actuated when any 
log with a diameter causing a load 
exceeding the normal pull-out horse- 
power entered the spout. The lever 
would short circuit a resistor in the 
excitor shunt field circuit, and boost 
the excitation. A timing relay would 
re-insert the resistor after three to five 
seconds. 


Power Limitation Consideration 


In cases where the capacity of the 
power system dictates that the instal- 





Fig. 2—One 1500 hp., 277 rpm, 2200 v. coupled pedestal beari 
6-knife, 150 in. chipper. (Case No. 10 in Table |) 
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synchronous motor for a 





lation must have low controllable 
starting k.-va., the continuous capac- 
ity advantage of the synchronous 
motor may be sacrificed in favor of 
load limiting on the power system 
through the use of the wound rotor 
motor. Variable amounts of resistance 
as required for the desired slip are 
left in the rotor circuit. If the chip- 
per is handling occasional large logs or 
long logs which slow down the wound ~ 
rotor motor, the motor may not be 
able to carry maximum load without 
stalling. It is then necessary to have 
some form of control to stop the feed 
or change the amount of the resistance 
in the rotor circuit when chipper disc 
speed drops to a given point, or when 
a large load enters the chipper with 
consequent speed reduction. _ Installa- 
tion capacity thereby is reduced. 


High Slip Squirrel Cage 
Application 


If the installation capacity is lim- 
ited by the feed of logs to the motor, 
particularly where the loading con- 
sists of short logs, a case may be made 
for the high slip squirrel cage motor. 
To analyze the use of such a drive for 
installation No. 3 in Table 1, consider 
a 150 hp., 327 rpm., 71% per cent slip, 
squirrel-cage motor having a full load 
speed of 302 rpm. On any size log 
up to about 51% in. diameter, the 
speed would not drop below 300 rpm. 

However, if a 10-in. log, 2 ft. long 
should enter the chipper, it would re- 
quire 153,000 lb. ft. of energy in .55 
second. The motor would provide 
45,000 lb. ft. of this amount in that 
length of time. -In providing the re- 
maining amount, or 108,000 Ib. ft., the 
chipper disc would drop in speed from 
idling speed of 320 to 265 rpm. If 
a second log of the same size should 
immediately follow the first, the speed 
would drop to about 225 rpm. Due 
to decrease in speed, two 10-in. logs, 
each 2 ft. long, or one 10-in. log 4 
ft. long, would be chipped in 1.2 
seconds. Any additional logs immedi- 
ately introduced would probably cause 
stalling of the motor as the maximum 
torque point would have been passed. 
A current or speed relay should be used 
to shut off the feed at about 75 per 
cent speed. 

If unloaded, the motor would ac- 
celerate the chipper from 225 rpm. to 
no load speed in approximately 2.5 
seconds, or from 265 rpm. to no load 
speed in 1.5 seconds. Thus, if han- 
dling 10-in. logs exclusively, 2 to 4 
ft. long, a 150 hp. squirrel-cage motor 
could chip about 25 per cent to 35 
per cent of the time, and would re- 
quire the remainder of the time to ac- 
celerate the disc to no load speed. This 
condition would result in a reduction 
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of output which would not occur with 
a synchronous motor in the same ap- 
plication. However, if the large logs 
were encountered a very small per- 
centage of the time, as indicated in 
Figure 4, the motor could handle such 
arun. Asa result, the 150 hp.-squir- 
rel-cage motor has the requisite torque 
and thermal capacities to handle such 
loads which would require a syn- 
chronous motor with pull out horse- 
power of not less than 600. However, 
it must be borne in mind that logs 
were being chipped only 36 per cent 
of the time in the installation analyzed. 

The analysis also assumes that there 
are no large voltage dips on the power 
line. The pull-out torque of the in- 
duction motor drops as the square of 
line voltage drop, whereas that of the 
synchronous motor drops only in di- 
rect proportion. If such voltage dips 
occur, the synchronous motor will 
offer more stability to prevent stalling 
in overload operation. 

If the induction motor is direct- 
connected to the chipper and is sub- 
ject to considerable vibration, a large 
air gap may be considered necessary. 
In a case of this kind, the power factor 
will be poor. If an attempt were made 
to increase the chipping capacity of 
the installation by heavy feeding, the 
average speed of the motor would be 
low, thereby resulting in a reduction 
in both power factor and efficiency. 


Mechanical Considerations 


Mechanical requirements are par- 
ticularly severe on chipper installa- 


tions. The large air gap of the syn- 
chronous motor is desirable wherever 
the installation is subject to consider- 
able vibration and shock. Some of the 
experience thus far on chippers using 
motors of 500 hp. or higher, has led 
to a desire for motors with construc- 
tion characteristics ordinarily applied 
only to steel mill motors. Such con- 
struction uses a box-type base instead 
of the I-beam or channel, and uses the 
foundation bolts to hold down the 
stator feet and the pedestals as well 
as the base. The stator frame should 
Figure 4 (below) 
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hotos of motor shown in Figure 2: Left—Note double end rings on starting cage. End ring sections are phos-copper welded, 
e two sets of cage winding are of different metals selected for their proper relative electrical characteristics. Right—The 
flared-out backplate insures rigidity of the frame 


be heavier than usual, since there is 
some evidence that stator vibration 
about the vertical plane perpendicular 
to the shaft is greater than commonly 
thought possible. Stator coils should 
be lashed to an end ring provided for 
this purpose, instead of merely being 
lashed to one another. The stator 
frame using box-type construction in 
larger sizes insures that the core need 
not carry the load. 

The rotor should be of generous 
proportions and should be fabricated 
or cast of steel. When the ratio of 

(Turn to page 1529) 


OPERATING LOAD 
Normal Mill Run 
Average Load - 58 Hp 
Peak Load 


- 500 Hp 
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Fig. |—Flow sheet—Paper manufacture 
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Nickel and High Nickel Alloys... 
ther use in the pulp and paper industry 


H. O. TEEPLE 
Corrosion Engineering Section 
Development and Research Division 
The International Nickel Co., Inc. 


>>> WITHIN THE MEMORY OF 
contemporary engineers, the pulp and 
paper industry is a developed art, one 
that has progressed much farther 
through the application of sound en- 
gineering principles. This progress 
has been represented by incre&sed pro- 
duction at a faster rate and at a lower 
cost. An important factor in this ad- 
ditional progress has been the wide- 
spread employment of corrosion re- 
sistant metals and alloys. The purpose 
of this discussion is to describe the 
engineering advantages resulting from 
both actual and possible applications 
of a particular group of materials, 
nickel and high nickel alloys. This 
group of materials to be discussed here 
include: 

A. Nickel—A commercially pure 
metal of about 99.5 per cent nickel. 

B. Inconel—A high nickel-chro- 
mium-iron alloy of about 80 per cent 
nickel, 13.5 per cent chromium, and 
6.5 per cent iron. 

C. Monel—A_ high nickel-copper 
alloy of about 67 per cent nickel and 
30 per cent copper. 

D. Hastelloy C—A high nickel- 
molybdenum-chromium-tungsten al- 
loy of about 53 per cent nickel, 19 
per cent molybdenum, 17 per cent 
chromium, and 5 per cent tungsten, 
with balance chiefly iron. 

These materials are quite versatile 
in their resistance to corrosion by vari- 
ous media which include acids, alkalies, 





acid salts, basic salts, and various gases 
such as are commonly found in the 
pulp and paper industry. They are 
not resistant to all corrosives occurring 
in this diversified industry, but where 
they are properly applied they have 
exhibited very useful service life. 

Paper may be made from many raw 
materials such as wood, rags, straw, 
esparto, bamboo, jute, Manila hemp, 
bagasse, and wastepaper, but this dis- 
cussion will be confined, generally, to 
applications of these corrosion resis- 
tant materials in the manufacture of 
paper from wood. 

This discussion of nickel and high 
nickel alloys applications will be di- 
vided into two major sections: (1) 
the production of pulp from wood, 
and (2) the production of paper from 
the pulp. The four major pulp produc- 
ing processes, mechanical or ground- 
wood, sulphite, soda, and sulphate or 
kraft will be considered. This will 
include the treatment of the wood as 
well as the recovery of the chemicals 
in the case of the chemical processes. 
The production of paper from the pulp 
will be considered irrespective of the 
manner in which the pulp was pre- 
pared since the procedure in any case 
is essentially the same. References to 
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the flow sheet shown in Figure 1 will 
be made from time to time to facili-, - 
tate the discussion on the use of nickel 
and high nickel alloys in the pulp and 


paper industry. 
I—PULP PRODUCTION 


A. Mechanical Pulp 

Due to the nature of this process, 
there are not many applications for 
corrosion resistant metals and alloys 
until the first screening operation. Be- 
cause of the compositions of some 
woods, corrosion resistant screens have 
been replacing steel screens primarily 
to obtain longer service life as well as 
also to lessen the amount of iron con- 
tamination of the pulp. Hence for 
sliver screens (3), fine screens (4), in 
thickeners (5), for save-alls (6), and 
in wet machines (7), Monel has been 
used with much success. The corro- 
sion rate for Monel in these applica- 
tions is of the order of 0.001 inch 
penetration per year for the continu- 
ous exposure of one surface to the 
corrosive (Hereinafter abbreviated 
IPY). 

Perforated Monel curved screen 
plates for use is Quiller screens oper- 
ating on groundwood pulp are shown 
in Figure 2. The construction of 


Monel Binding Wire 


Fig. 2 (left)—Perforated curved Monel screen plates for use in Quiller screens operating on groundwood pulp. Each plate is 32'/2 in. by 33% 
in. with .060 in. dia. perforations on 7/64 in. centers, fabricated from 18 U.S. gauge (.050 in.) Monel sheet. Screen plates of Monel, because 


of their wear resistance and strength, hold the size and shape of bog pegs ae ree give better screening efficiency. 
it & Sons, Jersey City, N. J. 


Fig. 3 (right)—For wire windings and wire cloth covers of cylinders and vacuum drums, Monel p 
that accounts for its ability to give from two up to fifteen times the service obtained from other materials. Wi 


courtesy Charles Mun 


(Photo 


es strength, wear and corrosion resistance 





weavers produce Monel 


wire cloth in all commercial weaves, meshes, and widths. (Photo courtesy Gosgrove Wire Cloth Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J.) 
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Fig. 4—Sulphate pulp mills obtain excellent service from 
Monel screens in diffuser bottoms. Shown here is a Monel 
screen as installed in 16 diffusers at a Southern sulphate 
mill. The screen plates were produced from 16 ga. (.062 
in.). Monel sheet perforated with .062 in. dia. holes on 
Yq in. centers. Each diffuser received 24 Monel screen 
plate segments covering a 15 ft. diameter drainage area. 
The plates are placed on top of a 4 mesh .03! in. dia. 
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Monel wire screen which in turn rests on the |/2 in. steel bottom screen plate. As is shown in 

the sketch, the Monel screen plates and the wire screen are held in place by means of '/ in. 

_by 2 in. wide Monel batten strips secured with ¥% in. by ¥% in. Monel flathead countersunk 
machine screws. (Photo courtesy Charles Mundt & Sons, Jersey City, N. J.) 





decker cylinders or wet machines em- 
ploying Monel parts is shown in Fig- 
ure 3,and it has been found that Monel 
outlasts bronze in these cylinders from 
two to six times. Frequently, dis- 
similar alloys have been used in cylin- 
der mold construction and when fac- 
ing wires, backing wires or winding 
wires fail due to corrosion, considera- 
tion should be given the combination 
of alloys used in cylinder mold con- 
struction as the failure may be at- 
tributable to the incompatibility of 
the materials of construction in the 
particular corrosive. The use of like 
alloys throughout the cylinder mold 
will usually eliminate this galvanic 
corrosion problem. 

In general, the corrosion problems 
arising in the production of ground- 
wood pulp are not as severe or as far 
reaching as those problems arising in 
the chemical processes which are dis- 
cussed below. 


B. Chemical Pulps 
1. Sulphite Pulp: There is little 
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use for nickel or high nickel alloys in 
this process as the corrosion resistance 
of these materials is not adequate to 
give serviceable equipment life. The 
preferred alloys for service in this 
process are the stainless steels which 
will be discussed in another article to 
be devoted to application of these al- 
loys in the pulp and paper industry. 





2. Soda Pulp: This process is 
based upon the fact that caustic soda 
solutions at high temperatures will dis- 
solve all the constituents of wood with 
the exception of cellulose and leave 
the cellulose in a form suitable for use 
in the production of paper. 


The prepared wood chips are cooked 
in a digester (17) under a pressure of 
about 125 psi and at a high tempera- 
ture using a 10 per cent caustic soda 
solution. The contents of the digester 
are usually heated by high pressure 
steam or,by means of external heaters 
through which the cooking liquor is 
circulated. The digester is usually of 
welded steel construction but a more 
suitable material would be nickel-clad 
steel as nickel has high resistance to 
ccrrosion by caustic soda solutions of 
all concentrations and at all tempera- 
tures. Monel or nickel tubes and tube 
sheets would be quite suitable for the 
external liquor heaters. Another ap- 
plication of Monel is found in blow 
off valves. ‘These valves are Monel 
trimmed and have demonstrated 
trouble free service for as much as five 
years. Other applications of Monel 
are to be found in wash tanks (19) 
where perforated false bottoms of 
Monel would be an advantage. The 
additional use of nickel-clad steel for 
wash tank construction would aid in 
the reduction of iron contamination of 
the stock as well as in the prolonging 
of the life of the equipment, The 
washed stock goes to the first screens 
(56) and the first washings, known as 
black liquor, are saved for recovery 
purposes. 

To recover the chemicals in the 
black liquor, it is first filtered on a 
vacuum filter (20) to remove the re- 
sidual pulp and is then stored (21) 
until it is required by the evaporator 
(22). Monel facing and backing cloths 
are most suitable for the vacuum fil- 
ters. Monel pumps and Monel trimmed 
valves are especially useful in handling 
soda black liquor. 


The evaporator tubes furnish an in- 
stance for Monel to demonstrate its 





Fig. 5—Monel fabricated pipe lines are in successful service for more than seven years convey- 
ing white water containing residual bleach liquor. The above welded Monel pipe sections and 
elbows were supplied for a 12 in. 1.D. (.078 in. wall) by 170 ft. long bleached stock line at a 
sulphite mill. The pipe sections are from 14 ft. to 19!/2 ft. long and assembled by means of 
Vanstone joints. (Photo courtesy Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co., Youngstown, Ohio) 
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Fig. 6—Two views of fourdrinier flow box. These illustrations represent the modern, improved flow box design and construction. Built from 
structural steel, the interior is lined with Monel sheet. The midfeather and cross brace are also of welded Monel construction. The slice 
and apron are likewise made from Monel. The use of Monel assures freedom from corrosion and pitting. The flow box is cleaned readily 
because slime and fiber do not tend to accumulate or adhere tightly to the smooth surfaces.. Together with the simplicity of design and 


ease of control, the Monel-lined flow box enables greater operating efficiency. (Photo courtesy The Black-Clawson 


outstanding resistance to corrosion by 
soda black liquor. Monel tubes have 
given upwards of five years service in 
some cases where copper tubes have 
lasted only 28 months and steel tubes 
lasted only nine to twelve months. A 
typical example of the suitability of 
Monel tubes for soda black liquor 
evaporators is indicated by the fact 
that after more than eight years actual 
service in the evaporator, measure- 
ments of the tube wall showed a loss 
in thickness of only 0.001 in. Fur- 
ther tube tests showed no measurable 
loss of wall thickness of 0.062 in. 
Monel tubes after four years service 
in soda black liquor evaporators. 


The concentrated black liquor is fed 
to the rotary furnaces (24) where the 
carbonaceous material in the black 
liquor is burned off. The product of 
the furnaces is known as black ash 
and it is conveyed to the leaching 
tanks (25) where the caustic soda 
which has been converted to soda ash 
in the furnace is leached out thus sep- 
arating the chemical from the insolu- 
ble impurities remaining in the black 
ash. The leaching tanks are usually 
made of steel with perforated false 
bottoms. 


The resulting solution from the 
leaching operation is known as green 
liquor. The remaining insoluble ma- 
terial, which is essentially finely di- 
vided carbon, is sometimes worked up 
into an activated carbon for decolor- 
izing purposes. Sulphuric acid is usu- 
ally employed as a neutralizing reagent 
and Monel is suitable for construction 


of tanks in this operation. 


The green liquor is causticized with 
lime to regenerate the caustic soda for 
reuse. At this point sufficient soda 
ash is added to replace the alkali used 
and lost in the process. This operation 
is usually done in a steel tank (26) 
although nickel-clad steel would be 
much better. The causticizers are fit- 
ted with agitators which could advan- 
tageously be made from Monel or 
nickel. The lime sludge is allowed to 
settle and the clear caustic soda liquor 
is drawn off and pumped to storage 
(28). The lime sludge is filtered on 
a vacuum filter (27) to recover the 
caustic soda remaining with the 
sludge. Monel is standard material for 
backing and facing wires on lime 
sludge filters and service lives up to 
five to seven years have been observed. 


Fig. 7—Monel save-all pans on 210 in. Simplex quick wire change fourdrinier. 
courtesy Bagley & Sewall Co., Watertown, N. Y.) 
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3. Sulphate Pulp: The sulphate or 
kraft process is an alkaline process and 
like the soda process, it is only eco- 
nomical if an efficient chemical recov- 
ery system is maintained. The effici- 
ency of the recovery process is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the suc- 
cessful applications of corrosion re- 
sistant metals or alloys. $ 

The prepared wood chips are cooked 
in a digester (29) usually steel, at 
high temperatures and at high pres- 
sure. In the past in some instances 
Monel sheets have been welded into the 
lower parts of the digester cones in 
the vicinity of steam inlets where cor- 
rosion and erosion afe most pro- 
nounced. If more desirable materials 
than steel are desired for digester con- 
struction, Inconel-clad steel would be 


(Photo 








Fig. 8—Monel suction box tops of perfo- 
rated or slotted construction have demon- 
strated excellent performance from the 
standpoint of low friction, and ability to 
maintain a smooth surface free from grooves 
and scores. They serve on fourdrinier 
paper and board machines. The wear on 
the Monel tops has been found negligible 
on machines operating up to 600 fpm. Per- 
forated tops are generally made from !/, 
in. material and slotted tops from 3/16 in. 
Monel 


suitable. Inconel has a corrosion rate 
of the order of 0.001 IPY in sulphate 
cooking liquors, hence is suitable both 
for the digester and for tubing in ex- 
ternal liquor heaters if such are em- 
ployed. Monel trimmed valves have 
been used successfully in blow off 
service with as much as eight years 
continuous service in some cases. 
When the cook is finished, the con- 
tents of the digester are blown into 
closed diffusers (30). These diffusers 
have perforated false bottoms to facil- 
itate the washing of the stock. The 
stock must not only be washed well 
to give a pure stock, but it must also 
be washed well to recover as much of 
the unused chemicals as possible. The 
perforated false bottoms have been 
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made of steel but cracking has fre- 
quently occurred resulting in failure. 
This cracking is due to corrosion 
which manifests itself in the form of 
pitting between the perforations which 
weakens the steel sufficiently that it 


fails mechanically. Diffuser bottoms 
of perforated Monel plates and coarse 
Monel wire screen give excellent serv- 
ice in sulphate pulp mills. A recent 
test showed a corrosion rate for Monel 
of 0.0005 IPY and a rate for steel of 
0.0024 IPY. In the case of steel, the 
specimen perforated during the 349 
day test. A Monel sulphate diffuser 
screen as well as a sketch of the 
method of construction is shown in 
Figure 4. The use of brown stock 
washers has increased in late years. 
Monel wire cloth covers are used suc- 
cessfully on these washers handling the 
pulp as it comes directly from the 
digesters. 

From the diffusers the washed stock 
goes to the first screens (56) and the 
spent liquor passes to the recovery sys- 
tem. The spent liquor is first filtered 





on a vacuum filter (31) to remove the 
stock fibers remaining in the liquor. 
Monel facing and backing wires have 
been found to be most economical for 
this application. From the filters, the 
waste liquor, known as black liquor, 
is pumped to storage tanks (32) 
where it is held for evaporator feed. 
The storage tanks are usually steel, 
and nickel-clad steel would show eco- 
nomical life if better materials were 
desired. 

Sulphate black liquor evaporators 
(33) are usually of multiple ‘effect 
construction. Steel tubes have been 
used but they have not been satisfac- 
tory as the normal life is only nine to 
twelve months. Inconel tubes are 
quite applicable to this service, and in 
one installation Inconel tubing showed 
no weight loss after four years opera- 
tion. Monel tubes are also useful al- 
though Inconel is the better alloy for 
the purpose. The evaporator dis- 
charges a liquor of about 55 per cent 
solids into a storage tank (34). These 
tanks are usually steel and here is a 
good application for Inconel clad steel. 

The concentrated black liquor is 
pumped from the storage tanks to fur- 
naces (35) where a black ash is pro- 
duced. This black ash is mixed with 
sodium sulphate, whence comes the 
name “sulphate process,” and this mix- 
ture is charged to a smelting furnace 
(36) where the sulphate is reduced to 
the sulphide. As an alternate to this 
process, sodium sulphate may be added 
directly to the conventional black 
liquor and the resulting solution 
burned directly in the smelting fur- 
naces. The hot fused alkali drops 
directly into dissolving tanks (37) 
where the water soluble chemicals are 
dissolved out. This resulting solution 
is known as green liquor, and it is 
causticized with lime (38) filtered 
(39) and steel stored (40) for re-use. 
Just as in the case of the soda process, 
high nickel alloys have the same ap- 
plications here in causticizing tanks, 
filters, and storage tanks. 


li—PAPER PRODUCTION 


Differentiating from the production 
of pulp from wood as heretofore dis- 
cussed where nickel and high nickel 
alloys have specific application, these 
materials may be almost universally 
applied in the production of paper 
from pulp, notwithstanding the 
method or process of pulp manufac- 
ture. Once the pulp has been made 
and washed, applications of nickel and 
high nickel alloys become extensive 
which aid*in increased production at 
faster rates and at lower costs. 

The production of paper from pulp 
may be divided into three main sec- 
tions: (1) screening of pulp, (2) re- 
fining of pulp, and (3) papermaking. 
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Applications of nickel and high nickel 
alloys in these three main sections will 
be discussed in this order. 


1. Screenings: The purpose of 
screening is to remove the small per- 
centages of coarse and irregular fibers 
from the good stock and also to elim- 
inate foreign substances. The first 
screening is usually done on rotating 
cylindrical screens (56) and Monel is 
suitable for use in these screens as well 
as for the rifflers (57). In the fine 
screens (58) and in the thickeners 
(59) Monel has found successful ap- 
plication. In the latter case, attention 
should be paid to the compatibility of 
the alloys employed in the construc- 
tion of the thickeners from the stand- 
point of the liability of galvanic cor- 
rosion. Corrosion rates for Monel in 
these applications range from 0.0001 
IPY to 0.005 IPY. 


After the stock has been screened 
and washed, it is ready for bleaching 
if bleaching is desired, otherwise the 
stock passes on to the stock beaters 
(62). 

In the case of bleached pulp, the 
bleaching agent is usually chlorine gas 
or a hypochlorite. However, in the 
case of groundwood pulp, sodium per- 
oxide has been introduced as a bleach- 
ing agent with successful results. 

In the case of either chlorine or 
hypochlorite bleaching operations, the 
hypochlorite solutions generally have 
been used in the past although now 
many mills are bleaching the pulp by 
direct chlorination. The modern proc- 
ess is usually a multistage bleaching 
process, wherein there occurs a direct 
chlorination of the pulp, a neutraliza- 
tion with caustic soda or lime, a hypo- 
chlorite bleach, another caustic soda 
extraction, and a final polish bleach 
with hypochlorite. 
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Fig. 9—Monel-covered table roll, 6 in. dia. 

by 157 in. face. This steel tube table roll 

was covered with 1/16 in. Monel sheet pro- 

deéing a rigid roll with corrosion resistant 

smebeth surface. (Photo courtesy Rice Barton 
Corp., Worcester, -Mass.) 


The bleaching tanks are commonly 
tile lined concrete although rubber 
covered steel would also be applicable. 

Strong bleach solutions are corrosive 
to most metals and alloys. However, 
Hastelloy C performs well in contact 
with these strong bleaching solutions. 
Monel is useful for pumps, valves and 
lines handling spent bleach solutions. 

Applications of Monel are limited 
to wire cloth covers for thickeners 
and washers handling neutralized 
bleached pulp after the final stage or 
after the caustic soda extraction stage. 
In such service Monel covers have 
shown a service life ranging from two 
to four years. 

Monel has also been used success- 
fully as pipe lines conveying the 
bleached stock to the paper mill. This 
use of Monel keeps the pulp clean and 
free from iron contamination and in 
one sulphite mill, such stock lines 
have been in operation more than 
seven years. Monel piping for a typi- 
cal installation is shown in Figure 5. 


2. Refining: Before the screened 
pulp can be used on the paper machine, 
further refining must be done. This 
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Fig. 10 (left) —Monel-covered wire return rolls, 15 in. dia. by 242 in. face. 





refining is usually done by the beaters 
(62) and the jordan engines (68) and 
these two operations result in a pulp 
which is free from small bundles of 
fibers which would otherwise mar the 
finished paper. 

After the stock is bleached and 
washed it then passes to the beaters 
(62). Since bleached pulp is being 
handled, it is apparent that iron con- 
tamination should be avoided. Monel 
or nickel clad steel would be quite 
suitable for the tube construction and 
Monel beater bars represent an excel- . 
lent application of the outstanding 
mechanical and corrosion resistant 
properties of this alloy. For this ap- 
plication there has been developed a 
hot rolled Monel bar of 180 minimum . 
Brinell hardness and such flybars will 
give long service life with minimum 
corrosion and wear. The beater is the 
point at which sizing and filler mate- 
rials are added to the stock, and also 
where dyes are added for the produc- 
tion of colored paper. 


Nickel clad steel or Monel is suitable 
for alum dissolving tanks and Monel 
is useful for pipe lines and valves. 
Usually the alum used in paper mills 
is very low in iron content and is 
known as papermakers alum. If high 
iron content alum is used, the corro- 
sion rates for nickel and high nickel 
alloys may be expected to be somewhat 
higher. 

A recent development has been 
made in the production of high wet 
strength papers. This important prop- 
erty of paper is due to the addition of 
melamine resins to the stock and it 
is usually done at the beaters. Monel 
or nickel is especially useful for make- 
up tanks, agitators, storage tanks, 
valves, lines, and pumps. 


The stock from the beaters is stored 





Monel-covered steel rolls on high speed paper machines serve 


as wire rolls (shown in illustration) and as wet felt rolls and spring (dance) rolls. They are of steel base with 1/16 in. Monel sheet cover and 


statically and dynamically balanced. 


(Photo courtesy The Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, Del.) 


Fig. 11 (right)—Monel-covered size press receiving dryer—48 in. dia. by 118 in. face. This dryer was covered with '/, in. Monel to provide 
a smooth, dense surface which is not pitted or corroded by size and to which the size will not stick. The roll operates as first dryer following 


the size press of a fourdrinier paper machine. 
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(Photo courtesy Youngstown Welding and Engineering 


« Youngstown, Ohio) 
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Fig. 12—Pure nickel stills used in recovery of crude vanillin and subsequent purification 
distillations. Fabricated from 5/32 in. nickel sheet, these stills were installed in 1938. Their 
present excellent condition indicates many more years of service 


in the stock chest (65) which is 
usually of wood, steel, or concrete 
construction. Where iron contamina- 
tion must be avoided, the use of Monel 
or nickel-clad steel would be most 
helpful in maintaining stock purity. 

The stock from the stock chest goes 
through the stock pump (66) into 
the flow box (67) from which it is 
fed to the jordans (68). There is 
a good application for Monel in the 
jordans. Monel bars for jordan fill- 
ings have distinguished themselves by 
giving most satisfactory service life. 
In handling paper stock, Monel fillings 
have been in service up to thirteen 
years and in these cases the wood re- 
quired chipping only after eight to 
ten years use. Monel outlasts bronze 
in these applications two to four times. 
The chief difficulty with bronze is that 
the bars become burred and hence re- 
quire frequent filing, usually about 
every two years. Monel bars in jor- 
dans in paperboard mills have not en- 
joyed the extensive use as in the paper 
mills. However, the same relative ad- 
vantages are obtainable in paperboard 
mills as in paper mills. Steel bars in 
paperboard jordans average about five 
to six months while Monel bars in- 
dicate a service life from three to four 
years. To produce a specific given 
effect on the fibers, three distinct 
grades of Monel jordan bars have been 
developed. These grades are such as 
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to give emphasis to the brushing action 
or to the cutting action or for use 
in severely abrasive or erosive services. 
Monel jordan bars do not tend to 
develop a feather edge nor do they 
chip off at the striking edge, but re- 
tain a smooth working service which 
means that the entire working surface 
of the filling does its work of refining 
at full capacity. 


The refined stock from the jordans 
is stored in a stock chest (69) from 
which it is pumped to the regulating 
box (71). The regulating box is 
usually made of wood, iron or con- 
crete but either Monel linings or 
nickel-clad steel would be useful to 
avoid iron contamination and to main- 
tain stock purity. The stock passes 
from the regulating box to the fine 
screen (72) where a final screening is 
done before the stock goes to the paper 
machine head box. 


3. Papermaking: The stock flows 
from the paper machine head box to 
the fourdrinier machine where the 
paper is actually formed. Nickel and 
some high nickel alloys are especially 
useful in the wet end of the paper 
machine as their inherent corrosion 
resistant properties are essential to high 
rates of trouble-free production. 

Monel linings for head boxes and 


Monel slices and aprons have been used 
extensively and have given excellent 





service. A. fourdrinier flow box util- 
izing Monel is shown in Figure 6. 
Monel is especially suitable for save- 
all pans, and much success has been 
attained through this application of 
Monel. The resistance of Monel to 
corrosion by white water coupled with 
its outstanding mechanical properties 
have been used to advantage in many 
mills, Usually the corrosion rate of 
Monel while exposed to the various 
white waters is of the order of 0.001 


. PY. 


In addition to the resistance of 
Monel to corrosion by white water, 
Monel is preferred for its strength and 
rigidity, and for the fact the trays 
remain smooth and no laborious acid 
cleaning or brushing is required. An 
illustration of a Monel save-all pan is 
shown in Figure 7. 


Other principal uses of Monel for 
fourdrinier wet ends are linings for 
beams and rails, covered breast rolls, 
body and face of dandy rolls, doctor 
blades and backs, shower pipes and 
nozzles, table rolls up to § in. O.D., 
and covered steel rolls for larger 
diameters, wire return rolls covered 
with Monel, suction boxes, and various 
bolts and other fastenings. 


An illustration showing a Monel 
suction box is shown in Figure 8. 
Monel tops show negligible wear after 
many years of service on machines 
running up to 600 fpm. Some Monel 
covered rolls are shown in Figures 9, 
10, and 11. Monel sheet is used for 
covers of paper machine rolls from 5 
inches to 4 feet diameter. The sheet 
is applied by a special welding process 
(Youngstown Welding and Engineer- 
ing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
patent protected process) which an- 
chors and shrinks the sheet cover se- 
curely to the roll. 


BY-PRODUCT RECOVERY 


A closing word concerning the use 
of nickel and high nickel alloys in by- 
product recovery in the pulp and 
paper industry. 

In the sulphate process, during the 
evaporation of the black liquor there 
is a separation of saponified fats and 
resins which have been recovered by 
some mills. The recovery process usu- 
ally consists of the treatment of the 
saponified resins and fats with sul- 
phuric acid to regenerate the organic 
acids, mostly oleic, linoleic, and abie- 
tic, (tall oil) which can be recovered 
by distillation at high temperatures. 
The corrosive characteristics of the 
fatty acids, the high distilling tem- 
peratures as well as the color and purity 
of the finished product, present a prob- 
lem in the selection of the materials 
of construction of fatty acid distilling 
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equipment. Inconel has supplied the 
answer to this entire problem. Inconel 
shows a range of corrosion rates in 
this application from 0.001 to 0.01 
IPY, depending upon the point in the 
process involved. 

Inconel does not pit nor scale while 
in this drastic service and Inconel 
tubes 244 inches outside diameter and 
0.083 in. wall are in successful opera- 
tion in a sulphate mill where the tube 
metal temperature may rise to 650- 
700 Fahr. under a pressure of 50- 
60 psi outside and a vacuum of 27-28 
inches on the inside. Entrainment sep- 
arators are also made of Inconel. 

In sulphite pulp mills, the lignin- 
rich waste sulphite liquors resulting 
from pulping coniferous woods are 
being processed by some mills to re- 
cover vanillin, a chemically pure color- 
less oil exactly like that from vanilla 
beans. Because of vanillin’s pure food 
uses and its sensitive organic nature, 
nickel has proved especially useful as 
a material of construction for the stills 
to insure absolute protection of the 
product during purification. A photo- 
graph of pure nickel stills used in 
the recovery of crude vanillin is shown 
in Figure 12. 

Thus, finally, it is seen that nickel 
and high nickel alloys have wide ap- 
plications in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry proving that these outstanding 
materials are most versatile in ‘their 
superior inherent corrosion resistant 


properties. 
e 


Application of 
Motors to Chippers 
(Continued from page 152!) 
disc WK* to normal WK?® is high, a 
double end ring starting cage winding 
is used to prevent distortion due to 
heat developed in the starting cage 
during the time the chipper disc is 
being brought up to speed. All- 
welded cage winding insures that 
torques built into the motor will re- 
main constant through rough service. 
An enclosure or screen to prevent 
chips flying into the motor is usually 
necessary. 
Starting and pull-in torques should 
be 60 per cent to 125 per cent, depend- 
ing on the WK? of the chipper disc. 


Motor Control 

Synchronous motors ordinarily may 
be started “‘across-the-line,” and it is 
advisable to have automatic applica- 
tion of field excitation. The polarized 
field frequency relay system of control 
will automatically apply field excita- 
tion at the correct rotor speed and the 
correct rotor angle for smooth syn- 
chronization during starting. The 
same relay automatically removes ex- 
citation if the motor falls out-of-step, 


so that when load and power system 
limitations permit, the motor will be 
re-synchronized. Overload thermal 
selays dhanld dee te ell Sik peiten- 
tion while the motor is running in 
synchronism. 

An out-of-step protective relay 
should be included in the control cir- 
cuit to open the line contactor when- 
ever the motor has operated out-of- 
step due to absence of exciter voltage 
or an overload condition in which the 
motor is unable to synchronize. 

If power system limitations are of 
paramount importance, the same pro- 
tective characteristics may be retained 
while using either reduced voltage 
starting, or part winding starting. Part 
winding starting utilizes the motor 
winding rather than autotransformers 
or reactors, and prevents an excessive 
power line disturbance during the two 
or three steps which comprise the 


starting. 


The field contactor could easily be 
interlocked with a speed responsive de- 
vice on such applications as chippers, 

so that the installation may be un- 
loaded temporarily when the motor 
falls below the determined speed. 

For an installation with a high in- 
ertia’ characteristic, the usual method 
of stopping the installation would per- 
mit the motor and chipper disc to 
coast for a matter of hours, thus pre- 
venting immediate maintenance—such 
as knife replacement. Dropping an- 
other log in the chipper after the mo- 
tor is shut down is one way to bring: © 
the system to a stop, but dynamic 
braking will be found more advisable. 

Pushbutton control of dynamic 
braking causes the motor to operate 
on its inertia as an alternator dis- 
charging the stored energy into resistor 
banks in the control cabinet, thereby 
dissipating the kinetic energy which 
remains in the system. 





Caution With Solvents Saves 


>>> Organic solvents, which are 
among the most widely used indus- 
trial chemicals, can be dangerous to 
health unless workmen are protected 
from inhalation of the solvent vapors 
and prolonged skin contact with the 
liquids. The control of these hazards, 


in addition to its humanitarian value, 


pays sizable dividends in dollars and . 


cents. 

Loss of solvent is avoided by con- 
trols which are designed primarily to 
protect health through minimizing 
the evaporation of volatile liquids. 
One of the chlorinated solvents, for 
instance, evaporates at the rate of 
about %4-gallon a day per square foot 
of liquid surface exposed to a room 
temperature of about 70 Fahr. When 
solvents are handled in closed sys- 
tems, isolated from the workroom 
atmosphere, losses of this kind are 
wiped out while health protection is 
assured. If it is mecessary to use 
solvents in the open, specially designed 
work procedures and operating equip- 
ment will prevent vapors from escap- 
ing into the air, simultaneously pre- 
venting illness among workers and 
conserving valuable chemicals. 

Poor control of organic solvents can 
result in a variety of health disorders. 
These chemicals are a frequent cause 
of dermatitis, one of the most common 
industrial diseases and one of the most 
economically serious. Skin disorders 
mean decreased efficiency, loss of man- 
hours and frequent visits to the medi- 
cal department, sometimes over a long 


period 
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Money as Well as Lives 


Even moderate exposure to solvent 
vapors over a period of time may cause 
nervousness, irritability, excitability, 
dizziness, weakness, depression, leth- 
argy, defects in vision, and impairment 
of the powers of judgment and co- 
ordination. These effects may con- 
tribute to excessive absenteeism and 
rapid labor turnover. Under some cir- 
cumstances, mass hysteria may develop. 
Costly errors and accidents, seemingly 
due to carelessness, can sometimes be 
traced to solvent-vapor intoxication. 
Even when vapors are only sufficiently 
strong to cause discomfort, produc- 
tivity may decrease and plant morale 
deteriorate. 


An adequate solvent safety program, 
in addition to being an important fac- 
tor in decreasing solvent loss, increas- 
ing efficiency, and improving labor re- 
lations, di compensation pay- 
ments and helps cut the cost of com- 
pensation insurance. Plant records in- 
dicating that workroom air has been 
analyzed regularly for solvent vapors 
and that solvent workers have received 
periodic medical check-ups may 
to be useful weapons against 
vised demands for compensation for 
occupational injuries. 

A bad history of solvent accidents 
injures a plant’s reputation and can 
harm an entire industry. An unfortu- 
nate series of accidents with a single 
solvent may discredit a valuable in- 
dustrial chemical and decrease the de- 


mand for it. 


—Safety Research Institute, Inc. 
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Clean Qil—and. 9ts Value 


>> PRACTICALLY EVERY 
known type of grease and oil is used 
in the paper industry as a lubricant. 
For lubricating earlier paper machines, 
grease played an important part, many 
greases being especially manufactured 
and marketed under a brand name of 


“paper mill grease.” 

As the development and improve- 
ments in paper machines progressed, 
greases were gradually replaced by oils 
applied to the machines with the more 
modern pressure circulating system. 
Oiling systems, frequently of several 
thousand gallons capacity, are a part 
of the modern paper machine. A copi- 
ous quantity of oil from a centralized 
oiling system is continuously supplied 
to the bearings of the machine for 
lubrication and to carry away gen- 
erated or transmitted heat. 


Petroleum, the major source of our 
present day lubricants, is a complex 
mixture of hydrogen and carbon. 
Petroleum lubricants are oxidizable, 
the rate of oxidation increasing with 
temperature rise, doubling with each 
18 Fahr. rise above 140 Fahr. Tem- 
perature control in a circulating oiling 
system, therefore, is of prime import- 
ance in prolonging the useful life of 
a lubricant with a minimum rate of 


_ deterioration. 


During the past decade, petroleum 
refiners and manufacturers have made 
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rapid progress in improving the quality 
of Jubricants, both oils and greases. 
This progress is the result of the ad- 
vanced knowledge of technologists 
and chemists, improved refining pro- 
cesses, and the use of additives. 

Additives are chemical compounds, 
foreign to petroleum, added for the 
purpose of improving their resistance 
to oxidation, resistance to emulsifica- 
tion, improved load-carrying proper- 
ties, wetting properties, foaming ten- 
dencies, etc. The knowledge and use 
of additives has been a valuable con- 
tribution, and lubricants containing 
additives are with us to stay. 


Lubricants containing additives 
should not be regarded as a “cure-all” 
for all lubricating difficulties but are 
helpful and can be expected to im- 
prove lubrication or prolong the useful 
life of a given lubricant. For example, 
an oxidation inhibitor may prolong 
the life of a given lubricant in a given 
service many times, but it does not 
mean that the life of that lubricant is 
indefinite. Further, an extreme pres- 
sure additive may improve the load- 
carrying properties, but this does not 





mean that a bearing cannot be over- 


loaded. 


Oxidation and contamination by 
foreign materials are responsible for 
most lubricating difficulties and the 
life of the lubricant. Contamination 
of foreign materials, such as water, 
dirt, dust, etc., should, so far as pos- 
sible, be controlled at their source of 
entry into ‘the lubricating system. 
Contaminants, foreign materials in the 
oiling system, unless promptly removed 
by adequate purification or filtration, 
are carried by the oil to the moving 
parts of the machine and progres- 
sively create excess wear or accelerate 
corrosion, dependent upon their 
nature. ; 

Additives are not recommended and 
should not be expected to combat the 
effects of foreign materials in a lubri- 
cant. In other words, abrasives, dirt 
or other foreign materials are equally 
as detrimental in a lubricant contain- 
ing additives as they are in a straight 
mineral oil 

Products of oxidation of the oil 
itself are responsible for most de- 
posits commonly referred to as carbon 
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deposits, lacquers, tars, gums, etc. 
Products of oxidation can be divided 
into two general 

(a) Highly volatile” or low boiling 
fractions, which are highly corrosive 
to metals, particularly those above the 
oil level in the system or unit. 

(b) Low volatile or. high boiling 
fractions, which are, in themselves, 
good rust preventives; but, if allowed 
to progress unchecked, will precipitate 
aud may result in clogging the screens 
or other points in the system, restrict- 
ing the flow of oil and impairing lubri- 
cation. 

Lubricating oils darken in color as 
oxidation progresses and, if allowed to 
continue for a sufficient period of time, 
a light colored lubricating oil may 
eventually become black. Color, while 
not an index of quality, can be a good 
barometer to the operator in evaluat- 
ing the condition of his lubricating oil 
by observation. A chemical analysis, 
obviously, is*more accurate. Where a 
chemical analysis is not practical or 
possible, operators can reasonably judge 
the condition of their oil by color 
change. Oxidation products are chem- 
ical compounds, varying within limits 
according to the chemical composition 
or molecular structure of the hydro- 
carbon forming their source. 

Efficient lubrication is impaired in 


ucts of oxidation as they enter or are 
created in the oil is the only means by 
which proper, efficient lubrication can 
be maintained. Proper lubrication at 
all times is industry’s assurance of pro- 
longed machine life with a minimum 
of maintenance expense and uninter- 


‘ rupted production. Clean lubricants, 


free from foreign contaminants or 
products of oxidation, to moving parts 
of machines at all times is essential if 
the maximum of lubricating efficiency 
is to be expected. 

The selection of a lubricant of the 
proper type and quality is essential 
and presents no complex problems, 
since recommendations of a proper 
lubricant may be had from the manu- 
facturer of the unit or a qualified 
lubrication engineer. When the selec- 
tion of the proper type and quality of 
lubricating oil has been determined for 
service in the circulating system of 
modern machines, maintenance of that 
oil in its original, pure, clean, condi- 
tion becomes a problem for the opera- 
tor. Lubricating oils in any properly 
designed machine employing a cir- 
culating system can be indefinitely 
maintained in their original condition 
by means of adequate purification 
equipment as a part of the unit. 

The selection of the purification 
system should be based on the per 
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Diagrammatic sketch of purification of 
Lube Oil System on paper mill drying rolls 











direct ratio to the per cent and nature 
of foreign contaminants and the de- 
gree of oxidation of the oil itself. The 
purification and preservation of oil 
in the circulating systems of our mod- 
ern machines provide industry the 
greatest opportunity for improved and 
economical lubrication and reduced 
maintenance cost. Adequate purifica- 
tion to control contaminants or prod- 


cent and nature of contaminating in- 
fluences to be removed from the oil, 
regardless of whether they are foreign 
contaminants or products of oxida- 
tion of the oil itself. Many types of 
equipment, such as settling tanks, cen- 
trifuges, screens, oil filters and oil 
purifiers are employed for this pur- 
pose. Their suitability, however, de- 
pends upon their effectiveness in re- 
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moving all objectionable contaminants. 
The centrifuge will remove water, 
some sludges, and the heavier solids. 
Oil filters, employing absorbent type 
filtering media, will remove solids or 
abrasives of the larger sizes and ap- 
pieciable percentages of heavier sludges 





Oil purifier with enclosed pump and mo- 
tor. Unit can be located wherever desirable 


and higher molecular weight products 
of oxidation, but will not remove 
water, the more finely divided solids or 
abrasives, or the oil-soluble products 
of oxidation. 

Oil purifiers, employing adsorbent 
type filtering ia, will not remove 
water but will remove all solids and all 
products of oxidation (organic acids, 
etc.). When these facts are fully ap- 
preciated, the importance of selecting 
equipment which will maintain oil in 
its original condition becomes appar- 
ent. The more progressive industries 
and operators recognize the value and 
importance of clean oil as the best 
available means of improving lubrica- 
tion. 

The modern paper machine 
(equipped with antifriction bearings 
and lubricated by means of circulating 
oiling system), the steam turbine, the 
internal combustion engine, etc., are 
examples of mechanical units where 
the effects of clean oil supplied to the 
moving parts at all times may be 
readily evaluated through reduced 
maintenance cost. Most lubricating 
difficulties experienced throughout in- 
dustry can be definitely traced to con- 
taminated lubricants. Lubricating dif- 
ficulties and lubricating failures are 
responsible for appreciable percentages 
of maintenance costs. Fighting these 
“saboteurs” through the medium of 
clean lubricants provides industry with 
an available tool by which improved 
lubrication, prolonged machine life 
and reduced maintenance may be had. 
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% ‘A UGUSTA PAPYRUS, 
py CONSIDERED THE FINEST 
AVAILABLE IN EARLY ROME, WAS 
TOO THIN FOR WRITING ON BOTH 
SIDES. A THICKER SHEET, EQUALLY FINE 


AND SUITABLE FOR WRITING ON BOTH SIDES, WAS 
FEOTEY erie THE eilieess OF EMPEROR CLALIDIUS. 













RICHARD AN 


PIONEER PENNSYLVANIA POET, INCLUDED A 
VERSE. ABOUT THE RITTENHOUSE PAPER- 


MILL IN A POEM PRINTED AND SOLO 
BY WILLIAM BRADFORD IN 1692. 













smal ~Oy 
| A. CHICAGO | ny NUFACTURER HAS 
a ANNOUNCED THE DEVELOPMENT OF A BOX 
acta STRAPPING THAT CONSISTS OF A FLEXIG@LE 
mi STEEL BANO CORE SHEATHED IN A WATER. 
REPELLENT, SCUFF- RESISTANT COVERING OF 
KRAFT, ACCORDING TO THE ANNOUNCEMENT, 
THE STRAPPING CAN BE APPLIED DIRECTLY 
TO ENAMELED SURFACES WITHOUT DANGER OF 










MILLS, RAGS OF ALL COLORS AND CONDI- 
TIONS WERE MADE INTO PAPER WITHOUT ANY 
CONSIDERATION OF COLOR, THUS RESULTING 
IN SHEETS OF A PECULIAR DARK BROWN, 
iL MOTTLEO OR DIRTY-GRAY APPEARANCE. . 
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Private Railways, Unltd. 


Your own private railway serving all your plant property . . . today it’s 
more practical than ever before! 

Rail-served storage and stockpiling facilities are now the lowest cost 
available for many industrial and power plants, small as well as large. 
Reason: the new “American” Diesel-Electric Locomotive Crane. 

You don’t need a large volume of work to make a small capacity Diesel- 
Electric profitable, and a large capacity will handle huge tonnages. It 
will out-switch ordinary switch engines. And no other loading-unloading 
equipment with the same capacity will approach its flexibility and effi- 
ciency—setve in so many ways over such large areas regardless of 
weather. Control is so easy workmen enjoy using this new tool—you'll 
want a whirl at it yourself. Write for Catalog 600. 


HOIST & DERRICK CO. 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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Canadian Bodies Hold Annual Meetings 


>>» AN OVERFLOW CROWD of 
papermakers and allied groups was in 
attendance at the recent meetings of 
three Canadian organizations—the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
and the Technical Section and the 
Woodlands Section of that Associa- 
tion. These three groups, meeting 
simultaneously in annual convention 
as per custom, convened on January 
23, 24 and 25, 1946, in the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. 

The meetings constituted the thirty- 
third annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association; the 
thirty-second annual convention of 
the Technical Section; and the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the 
Woodlands Section. 

Delegates and guests to the meet- 
ings came from all over the Dominion. 
There also were many guests from 
both Canada and the United States 
and at least one representative of the 
British industry. 


European Developments 
Discussed in Highlight Session 


The program of the Technical Sec- 
tion was well-balanced between formal 
papers and group discussions. There 
also was a Highlight Session that took 
up nearly the entire morning of Jan- 
uary 24. The session was given over 
to a panel discussion of European de- 
velopments in pulp and paper manu- 
facture during the war years. The 
panel and the particular field of pulp 
and paper technology covered by each 


member follow: W. Boyd Campbell, 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada, General Observations in Pulp 
and Paper Development; Ferdinand 
Kraft, Marathon Paper Mills of Can- 
ada, Led. (substituting for Niles M. 
Anderson of the same organization), 
Sulphate Pulp Manufacture; Gerard 
Larocque, The News Syndicate Co., 
Newsprint Manufacture and Print- 
ing; Ferdinand Kraft, Marathon Paper 
Mils of Canada, Ltd., Sulphite and 
Szlphate Bleaching; George Balko, 
Méad Corp., Paper Manufacture; and 
J. N. McGovern, U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Sulphite Pulp Manu- 
facture. 


Each member of the panel recently 
had visited the continent of Europe 
and thus presented first hand infor- 
mation. 

In the comments of Dr. Campbell, 
he told of visiting two educational 
and research institutions, ten pulp and 
paper mills, and the shops of three 
equipment manufacturers over a pe- 
riod of four weeks. The first contacts 
were made with Dr. G. Jayme and Dr. 
W. Brecht at Darmstadt. Dr. Camp- 
bell mentioned that Dr. Jayme for- 
merly had been associated with the 
mill at Hawkesbury. 


Based on his observations, Dr. 
Campbell stated that the German in- 
dustry had been overcutting its supply 
of wood; it also had been importing 
some wood. The scarcity of coniferous 
wood made it desirable to pulp hard- 
wood. Beech sulphite pulp, said Dr. 





General view of Technical Section (Session B) during the CPPA annual meeting 
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Campbell, proved to be quite satis- 
factory for dissolving pulp. Likewise, 
he stated that the cooking liquors ob- 
tained in the pulping of hardwood had 
been found suitable for the growing 


«of yeast for food. 


One new development mentioned by 
Dr. Campbell was the cooking of wood 
with dilute acid or water prior to the 
final cooking operation with an alka- 
line liquor. The dilute acid liquor 
thus obtained, he said, contained 
enough sugar to be used in the produc- 
tion of alcohol. 

Dr. Campbell also mentioned the 
use of nitric acid for pulping and that 
the pulp thus obtained was used in 
the production of cuprammonium 
rayon. 

The war damage, except in few in- 
stances, he said, was not serious. 

Norway, Sweden and Finland were 
also visited. In* these countries, Dr. 
Campbell mentioned that great atten- 
tion was given to cleaning wood; that 
barking losses of 5 to 15 per cent are 
accepted quite cheerfully to get clean 
wood; that stainless steel is being 
widely used (screens entirely of stain- 
less steel being observed in several in- 
stances); and that mills are inclined 
to have engineers design and build 
own equipment. 

In concluding his remarks, Dr. 
Campbell called attention to the new 
laboratory which is being built by the 
Swedish industry. He also made ref- 
erence to both the Norwegian Central 
Laboratory and the Finnish Central 
Laboratory. 

Mr. McGovern, in covering sulphite 
pulp manufacture, said that his ob- 
servations had been Jimited to western 
Germany. Among his comments were 
the following: production ¢oncen- 
trated for the most part in three large 
concerns; wood largely barked by hand 
in the woods—much of the rest by 
knife barkers; pyrites used universally 
in the preparation of acid; 8 per cent 
gas coming from the burners com- 
mon; absorption towers of wood are 
taller and smaller in diameter than 
towers in America; squatty digesters 
used; chip chargers in all mills; some 
circulating systems; no temperature 
control; long cooking schedules—33 
cooks per month average for digesters 
discharged by washing; control of cook 
by color—slow rises and usually two 
temperature equalizing periods; screen- 
ing quite standardized; waste liquor 
utiiized to greater or lesser extent by 
all mills—some evaporate liquor for 
adhesives and tannins, some burn evap- 
orated liquor. The German sulphite 
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STACKING UP 
GREATER TONNAGES 


IN PAPER PRODUCTION 


Heavy-duty applications requiring high load capacities 
and excessive speeds with a minimum expenditure of 
power and maintenance are the types of jobs for which 
Torrington Bearings are best suited. A good example is 
the Appleton Machine Company’s Super-Calender Stack, 
one of the machines which is helping the paper industry 
meet increased production demands. This machine em- 
ploys both Tapered Roller and Straight Roller Bearings 
on the top and bottom rolls. 

“The advantages of using Torrington Roller Bearings 
in Super-Calender Stacks for the Paper Industry,” say 
Appleton Machine Company’s engineers, “are: uniform 
caliper, ideal printability, higher speeds, no oil leaks, 
longer roll life, minimum starting torque, less power, 
minimum lubrication and maintenance, assured drive 
alignment, axial roll stabilization and less down time.” 


It has long been a regular function of Torrington’s 
Bantam Bearings Division to design and construct large 
custom-built bearings for special applications in the paper 
and other industries, We invite your consultation regard- 
ing any friction problem, routine or unusual. 
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X-Section drawing showing typical mounting for the bottom 
roll of a Super-Calender Stach. The combination of a Tor- 
rington double row Tapered Roller Bearing at the drive end 
and a double row Straight Roller Bearing at the apposite 
end provides ideal expansion and contraction facilities, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 71, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE * BALL 
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industry, in the opinion of Mr. 
McGovern, was less advanced than the 
industry in Scandinavia, Canada, and 
the United States, yet it was well 
geared to local conditions. 

In commenting on sulphate pulp 
manufacture, Mr. Kraft stated in part 
that the Swedish mills compare favor- 
ably with the mills in this country, 
yet they are not so advanced in mech- 
anization and instrumentation; that 
most of the bark is taken off the logs 
in the woods; that drum barkers are 
used at the mills; and that the logs 
(pine) are neatly piled in mill yards. 

Mr. Kraft also mentioned a chain 
barker which, he said, permits the 
bark to be burned directly and with- 
out pressing as required of bark re- 
moved by drum barkers. 

Other observations of Mr. Kraft in- 
clude the following: production is 
largely unbleached; heater put right 
into the digester in at least one in- 
stance; continuous cooking somewhat 
of a success; cooking schedule longer 
than our schedule; diffusers used in all 
mills as far as known; salt cake losses 
very low; Jonsson screen much liked 
as knotter; kollergangs common; and 
fine screens of a number of makes 
in use. 

In the opinion of Mr. Kraft, the 
chief worry of the Swedish sulphate 
mills is over B.t.u. Some plants, he 
said, are completely self-sufficient. 

The Tomlinson furnace, he related, 
was introduced in 1936 and that 
through its use 14,000 pounds of 
steam are being made per ton of pulp. 

Mr. Kraft called attention to a 
liberal use of heat exchangers of the 
Rosenblad type, and to the use of elec- 
trical precipitators. He said that there 
is no reburning of lime; that some 
mills burn own lime; and that tall oil 
and turpentine equipment is available 
in all mills. 

Dr. Larocque, in covering his ob- 
servations relative to newsprint manu- 
facturing and printing, said that he 
visited Belgium and Holland—also 
went to Sweden and later to England. 
In Sweden, he visited two of the 
larger newsprint mills where he found 
the walls were white or of tile, pits 
lined with white tile, and aluminum 
ducts fitted to each grinder to remove 
steam and deliver it to heat exchangers 
—thus obtaining heat to heat the mills. 

Dr. Larocque also related that labor 
charges for handling wood were low; 
that wood for groundwood mills was 
sprayed all summer to hold moisture 
content at 40 per cent; and that the 
printing quality of Swedish newsprint 
was not quite as high as that of a 
good mill in Canada. 

He further stated that all Swedish 
mills have well-developed research de- 
partments; that the Central Research 
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Institute in Stockholm i$ being en- 
larged and, when present program of 
expansion is completed, will have a 
staff of 300 people, 

Dr. Larocque said that wartime dif- 
ficulties interfered with developments 
in printing in England. He cited the 
air mail edition of the London Times— 
said it was printed on a 14-pound rag 
content sheet opacified with titanium. 

Dr. Larocque believes that an air 
mail sheet can be made from ground- 
wood. He said that there is a demand 
for better illustrations and for color. 

Concluding his remarks, Dr. La- 
rocque said that the Swedish news- 
print mills and British printers are 
more research conscious than their 
Canadian counterparts; yet their tech- 
nical efficiency is not equal to that of 
Canada. 

Mr. Balko, commenting on paper 
manufacture, told of the Army un- 
dertaking to operate paper mills in the 
occupied territory for procurement. 





Charles Vining, chairman of the executive 

committee of the Newsprint Association of 

Canada, addressing the lunchéon of the 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association at its 

annual meeting. Mr. Vining spoke in place 

of R. M. Fowler, president of CPPA, who 
was unable to attend the méeting 


Most of these operations were cen- 
tered in Belgium. Among the paper 
grades desired were bond, offset, ledger, 
tagboard, cardboard and toilet tissue. 

Mr. Balko further related that im- 
ports were practically stopped; that 
there were serious shortages of fuel, 
pulp and processing materials; and 
that waste paper was the chief source 
of fiber of some of the mills. 

The industry in Belgium, said Mr. 
Balko, was helpless because of a straw 
shortage. He then mentioned that 
Holland has quite a number of pulp 
mills—esparto, straw and flax; that 
France also has considerable pulp pro- 
ducing capacity; that England and 





Scotland were in moré favorable con- 
dition. In this latter case, mills 
switched from esparto to straw, saw- 
mill waste and textile waste. 

Some relief to labor shortages, said 
Mr. Balko, came from the use of war 
prisoners. He also stated that war 
damage was not great among the mills 
located in the territory of the United 
Nations; that damage to German mills 
was heavy; that many of the ma- 
chines were -much smaller and slower 
than Canadian machines. However, 
he added, these machines were well 
suited to their own past markets. 
Management, he said, is aware of the 
need for improved machinery and 
higher machine capacity. 

Mr. Kraft, in discussing sulphite 
and sulphate bleaching, said that the 
plants in Sweden were predominantly 
continuous, that they are all multi- 


_stage (3 to 8); that basically there is 


no difference in bleaching sulphite and 
sulphate; that bleaching layouts were 
spacious and neat; that plants were 
always clean; that screening of pulp 
after bleaching is becoming more and 
more common; and that washers are 
of ample dimensions. 


Postwar Research in Canada 


This highly informative panel pres- 
entation was followed by an address 
on Canada’s Postwar Research Plans. 
The speaker was J. Lorne Gray, asso- 
ciate director-general of the Research 
and Development Branch, Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply, Do- 
minion Government. Mr. Gray out- 
lined the efforts of the government to 
expand and to apply the wide variety 
of research activities now being car- 
ried out throughout Canada. He said 
that a technical information service 
had been established at the National 
Research Council Laboratories in Ot- 
tawa. 

Continuing his comments, Mr. Gray 
related that technical research results 
of general interest are being dissem- 
inated by the Department in a manner 
to insure their application; that tech- 
nical representatives have been ap- 
pointed in most areas in Canada in 
order that the various industries, large 
and small, have a proper liaison with 
the many research undertakings .in 
progress throughout the Dominion; 
and that programs of the Department 
will be co-ordinated with research ac- 
tivities abroad. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gray summa- 
rized the action taken to date by the 
Department to accomplish its aims in- 
cludes the appointment of technical 
officers to study specific problems; 
technical officers to act in a liaison 
capacity for specific areas, the forma- 
tion of a technical information serv- 
ice; the compilation, approval, and 
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Tiistes 1944-45, Union Pacific paid tribute to American 
industry on its radio program “Your America”, broadcast 
each week over a nation-wide network. Representatives of 70 
major industries were given the opportunity to present the 
dramatic story of their respective industry’s contribution to 
the welfare of the nation. 


For example, on one program our guest speak- 
er, E. W. Tinker of New York City, represented 
the American Paper and Pulp Association. On 
another program, Homer N. Calver, New York 
City, represented the Paper Cup and Container 
Industry. 


Union Pacific—along with other railroads—was then engaged 
in moving vital wartime materials. Your industry and the 
nation generally knows what a tremendous task that was and 
how efficiently it was accomplished. 
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Today, Union Pacific is prepared to continue its assistance 
to your industry by speeding the distribution of peacetime 
commodities. Equipment, facilities and personnel are geared 
to provide unexcelled service. 


A staff of trained traffic men stand ready at all 
times to cooperate with you. 
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PACIFIC ———— Union Pacific Raitroad, 
) maha, Nebraska. 


The Progressive 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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allocation of selected research projects, 
and the initial work of co-ordination 
in a long-term research program of 
building construction. 


Luncheon Meetings and Awards 


The Woodlands Section Annual 
Luncheon was held on January 23; the 
Technical Section Business Luncheon, 
on the 24th; and the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association Annual Lunch- 
eon, on the 25th. 

The feature of the luncheon of the 

- Woodlands Section was an address by 
Professor R. E. Jamieson of McGill 
University on Some Canadian Contri- 
butions in Army Vehicle Design. The 
program also included the presentation 
of Woodlands Section Awards. 

The business luncheon of the Tech- 
nical Section was presided over by 
Dr. A. C. Hill, of Anglo-Canadian 
Paper Mills, and chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Technical Section. At the 
head table with Dr. Hill were: 

E. J. Calnan (Councillor, Technical 
Section), control superintendent, On- 
tario Paper Co., Ltd. 

Dr. W. Boyd Campbell, director of 
technical research, Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Institute of Canada. 

G. H. Chidester, chief, Division of 
Pulp and Paper, U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory. 

A. E. Cadman, general manager, 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 

H. Crabtree, president, Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 

R. J. Askin (Councillor, Technical 
Section), manager of mills, Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co., Ltd. 

E. M. Little (Liaison for Technical 
Section to Executive Board, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association), presi- 
dent, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd. 
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At left—Douglas Sante, secret 
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Arthur A. Schmon, president, The 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 

Vance P. Edwardes (President, 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry), sulphite superinten- 
dent, International Paper Co., Palmer, 
N. Y. 

R. L. Weldon (Chairman, Executive 
Board, Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation), president, Bathurst Power 
and Paper Co., Ltd. 

J. Lorne Gray, associate director- 
general, Research and Development 
Branch, Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply, Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

R. M. Fowler, president, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association and News- 
print Association of Canada. 

A. E. H. Fair (Councillor, Tech- 
nical Section), vice president and man- 
ager, Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd.; man- 
ager, Cornwall Division, Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 

Dr. O. Maass, general director, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Can- 
ada. 

W. H. Birchard (Vice-Chairman, 
Technical Section), assistant chief 
chemist, Fraser Companies Limited. 

A. L. Dawe, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, St. Maurice Valley Pa- 
per Co., Ltd. 

C. D. Jentz (Councillor, Technical 
Section), general superintendent, St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills Co., Ltd. 

R. G. Macdonald, secretary-treas- 
urer, Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 

Douglas Jones, secretary-engineer, 
Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. 

Highlights of the luncheon meeting 
included a few remarks by Mr. Fowler 
as president of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, the presentation of 





the report of the secretary-engineer of 
the Technical Section, the presenta- 
tion of several awards, and the elec- 
tion of officers of the Council of the 
Technical Section for 1946. 

Mr. Jones in making his report men- 
tioned that registered attendance at 
the Technical Section meetings up to 
the time of the luncheon totaled 331 
members and 130 non-members. He 
covered the activities of each of the 
various committees during the past 
year, mentioned a splendid increase in 
membership, and read the names of 
members who had passed on during the 
past year. The necrology included the 
names of Dr. C. B. Thorne and Dr. 
Harold Hibbert. 

The first award to be presented was 
the I. H. Weldon Gold Medal. This 
medal, awarded to the author of the 
outstanding paper presented at pre- 
vious annual meeting, was donated by 
A. L. Dawe, Consolidated Paper Corp., 
and was won by F. A. Gerrett, Cana- 
dian International Paper Co. (Three 
Rivers). The presentation was made 
by Mr. Dawe. The paper for which 
the award was made was Paper and 
Press Crown Rolls. 

The next award to be presented was 
the Technical Section Service Award. 
This award is presented annually to 
the chairman of the Technical com- 
mittee judged to have done the best 
work in furthering the interests of the 
Technical Section. Won by J. M. 
Fear, manager, Gaspesia Sulphite Co., 
chairman of the Sulphite Committee, 
the presentation was made by R. L. 
Weldon, donor of the award. 

An award of $1,000. was made by 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., to George 
Shipman, Donnacona Paper Co. The 
award, offered for developing a prac- 
tical method of utilizing a sizable 





ary-engineer of the Technical Section, CPPA (left) and Dr. A. C. Hill, chairman of the Technical Section 
(second from left), talk with reporters. At right—R. L. Weldon, president of Bathurst Power and Paper Company, and retiring chairman of 
the CPPA, receives from E. Howard Smith the Association's award for meritorious service during his term of office 
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roportion of hardwoods, like birch 
sol poplar, in the. manufacture of 
newsprint, was thrown open for a two 
year period to pulp and paper tech- 
nicians the world over. 

Mr. Shipman’s method entails the 
employment of semi-bleached kraft 
chemical pulp made from birch, in 
addition to mechanical pulp made 
from poplar, to provide a 40 per cent 
portion of hardwood usage in news- 
print manufacture. He believes that 
this method will produce a newsprint 
sheet equal in appearance and print- 
ability to the present sheet. 

Arthur A. Schmon, president.of the 
Ontario Paper Co., in making the 
presentation to Mr. Shipman, pleaded 
for more interest on the part of tech- 
nical men in problems concerned with 
forest operations. 

The last award to be presented was 
the Pulp and Paper Magazine of Can- 
ada Safety Award. It was won by the 
Jonquierre Mill of Price Bros. The 
presentation was made by A. S. Chris- 
tie, publisher of the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada, and was accepted 
for the Jonquierre Mill by C. S. V. 
Hawkings. 

Dr. Hill, as chairman of the Council 
of the Technical Section, also pre- 
sented his report at the luncheon. In 
making this report, he stated that 
membership in the Technical Section 
now exceeds 700. He cited the pub- 
lication of Stock Preparation Mono- 
graph I by the Board Committee, 
Factors Contributing to Sulphite Pulp 
Cleanliness by the Sulphite Commit- 
tee, and the reclassification of physical 
and chemical standards by the Stand- 
ards Committee as valuable contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of pulp and 
paper manufacture. 

Dr. Hill also mentioned the or- 
ganizational activities of the Section; 
told of his trip to Europe, accom- 
panied by Dr. W. Boyd Campbell, as 
representatives of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association; and expressed 
the thanks of the Technical Section 
Council to the chairmen of the Stand- 
ing Committees, to the chairmen of 
the local branches, to the secretary- 
engineer and his staff; and to R. M. 
Fowler, A. E. Cadman and executives 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation for their various contributions 
to the welfare of the Section. 


Officers Elected 


The following elections also were 
announced at the business luncheon: 

W. H: Birchard, Fraser Companies, 
Ltd., Chairman of the Council of the 
Technical Section for cud 

J. M. Fear, Gaspesia ite Co., 
Councillor for three year period. 

F. J. Giffen, Canadian International 
Paper Co., Councillor for three years. 
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Mr. Birchard replaces Dr. Hill as 
chairman. Also retiring from the 
Council was A. E. H. Fair of Alliance 
Paper Mills. 

The remaining members of the 
Council who continue in office 
throughout 1946 are: R. J. Askin, 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co.; E. J. 
Calnan, Ontario Paper Co.; A. J. 
Philip, Canada Paper Co.; and C. D. 
Jentz, St. Lawrence Paper Co. 


Formal Papers Presentation 


Five sessions were given over to the 
presentation of the formal papers. The 
titles of these papers (Abridgments 
of several of the papers appear else- 
where in this issue) and respective 
authors follow: 

The Hamilton Tubular Sulphur 
Melter, G. G. Vincent and A. Cook, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

The Use of Absorption Towers for 
the Recovery of Low Pressure Relief 
in Sulphite Pulping, A. Hellstrom, 
Fraser Companies, Ltd. 

A Survey of Pulping Variables in 
the Sulpbite Process (by title), F. H. 
Yorston and T. R. Moore, Members 
of Sulphite Committee. 

A Review of Alkaline Pulping in 
Canadian Mills, G. F. Allo, Bathurst 
Power and Paper Co., Ltd. 

The Bleaching of Sulphate Pulp, 
J. N. Swartz, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd. 

Problems of Storing Coal, M. O. 
Neilson, Consulting Engineer. 

Recent Developments in Bark Burn- 
ing Methods, R. A. Hanright, Con- 
sulting Engineer. 

The Chemical Composition of Wood 
Bark, G. H. Segall and C. B. Purves, 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada. 

Heat Conservation by the Use of 
Heat Pumps, C. E. Simpson, Consult- 
ing Engineer. 

Conversion of Wood Waste to 
Usable Fiber with @ Bauer Refiner, 
- de Kincaid, Donnacona Paper Co., 
Ltd. 

Function of the Pulpstone Grinding 
Surface, I. H. Andrews, S. A. Colli- 
cutt, R. C. Bledsoe, Powell River Co., 
Ltd. 

Stock Chest Agitation, J. J. Keon, 
Wm. Kennedy & Sons. 

Studies of Rosin Sizing (a) The Use 
of Sulphuric Acid in Sizing, D. Price 
and D. D. Cameron, Hercules Pow- 
der Co. 

A Stain for the Identification of 
Bleached Sulphite and Bleached Sul- 
phate Fibers, F. W. Stocker and L. G. 
Durant, The E. B. Eddy Co. 

Rapid Measurement of an Index of 
Fiber Length (a) Description of the 
Test Method, (b) Uses and Applica- 
tions of Fiber Length Index, R. De- 


montigny and P. Zborowski, Rolland 
Paper Co. 

Investigation of the Permanganate 
Number, R. Bourgon, Consolidated 
Paper Corp. 

Trends in Industrial Relations, Prof. 
J. C. Cameron, Queen’s University. 

Relationships Between the Chemical 
Industry and the Paper Industry, G. |. 
Hoover, Provincial Paper, Ltd. 

Technical Approach to Pulp and 
Paper Mill Slime Control, J. A. 
Holmes, National Aluminate Corp. 

The Application of Radio and Elec- 
tronics to Pulp and Paper Operations, 
K. R. Swinton, R. C. A. Victor Co., 
Ltd. 

Wartime Papermaking in England 
and Its Lessons for the Post-war 
Years, Trevor Potts, Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries. 

Also four papers that were read at 
the 1945 Summer Meeting were pre- 
sented by title. These papers were: 

Sulphur Dioxide Recovery, J. C. 
Benny, Gaspesia Sulphite Co. 

Some Practical Aspects of Sul phite 
Pulp Bleaching, C. T. Clark, Resti- 

Co., Ltd. 

The Zinc Hydro-sul phite Treatment 
of Groundwood, 1. H. Andrews, Pow- 
ell River Co., Led. 

Brown Stock Washing, J. R. W. 
Grieve, Brown Corp. 


Numerous Group Meetings 

The group discussions were arranged 
in the following individual meetings: 
Sulphite, Waste, Printability, Board, 
Heat and Power, Wood Chemistry, 
Groundwood, Alkaline Pulping, Board 
(contd.), Engineering, Fine Papers, 
Sulphite Sub-Committee on Bleaching, 
Groundwood (contd.), and Wood 
Chemistry (contd.). Such meetings 
were developed to bring together small 
groups definitely concerned with the 
subjects at hand. The subjects covered 
in each of them were very timely and 
important in today’s operation of pulp 
and paper mills. For example, the sub- 
jects up before the Sulphite meeting 
were: The Use of Vortraps for Re- 
moval of Dirt from Sulphite Pulp; 
Jonsson Screens as Sulphite Knotters; 
Sulphite Yield from Wood; and The 
Use of Flakt Driers for Sulphite. 

The group discussion on Waste re- 
viewed Committee work on _ the 
utilization of Wood Waste in the pulp 
and paper industry, while that on 
Printability included a talk by A. E. 
Aitken of Bryant Press, and a discus- 
sion of Dr. W. Boyd Campbell’s theory 
of oil absorption by paper. 

The first group discussion on Board 
was devoted to- the sizing of paper- 
board. Numerous questions were 
mimeographed and copies were made 
available to everyone present as an aid 
in covering the subject. The questions 
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related to rosin sizing, wax sizing, 
starch, calender sizing, dispersing 
agents, and wet strength. 

The second session of the Board 
group was devoted primarily to a dis- 
cussion of sulphite for board. There 
also were numerous questions covering 
practical problems of mill operation. 

Burner Economizer Maintenance 
and A Study of Stoker Fuel Beds were 
the subjects up before the Heat and 
Power meeting, while the Wood Chem- 
istry Session included: A Review of 
the Cellulose-Water Relationship and 
Pulp Beating Theories; Relationship of 
Chemical Composition of Pulp Fiber 
to Their Papermaking Properties, and 
A Critical Review of the Relation of 
Sheet Properties and Fiber Properties 
in Paper. 

The two Groundwood Sessions were 
~ given over to a discussion of mill prob- 
lems, while the Engineering Session 
took up stock chest agitation, gadgets 
submitted for the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada competition, and 
the work of the Engineering Commit- 
tee on Textbook revision. 

Mimeographed copies of questions 
for the Groundwood meeting were 
unusually varied. Here are just a few 
of them: 

For any given stock freeness, is 
power consumed per ton a function 
of wood species (density) at approxi- 
mately a constant moisture content? 

In the grinding of jack pine for 
news gtade groundwood, has it been 
found necessary to make a change in 
stone grading over those used for 
spruce and balsam? 

In the grinding hardwood are there 
any new developments in practice and 
which varieties are the most suitable? 

Has any routine been established for 
satisfactory grinding of dry wood? 

What methods of load control are 
in use on continuous wood grinders 
and what seems to be the most effi- 
cient? 

In your recent experiente, have you 
had the outside segments (of pulp- 
stones) cracking more than in the 
past? If so, to what do you attribute 
this? 

What burr will produce the longest 
fiber with the least waste, and highest 
production on an artificial pulpstone? 

Is any mill using Monel plates on 
rotary bull screens, and if so, what has 
been their experience? What about 
Lithcoted steel plates? 

Are vacuum filters to be preferred 
to deckers as groundwood thickeners, 
even where closed white water systems 
exist? If so, for what reasons are they 

? 

The questions before the Fine Pa- 
pers pony outing related to suction 
presses, sizing a 
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stock preparation - 


control; while the meeting of the Sul- 
phite Sub-Committee on Bleaching had 
special reference to a questionnaire 
which is to be issued to the mills later. 

Recent European Developments in 
Wood Chemistry was the subject of 
the second session of the Wood Chem- 
istry Group. 


Report of the President 


The president’s report to the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association was 
presented at the annual luncheon on 
January 25. In the absence of R. M. 
Fowler, president of the Association, 
called away from the meeting by the 
passing of his father, E. Bruce Fowler, 
Mr. Fowler’s report was delivered by 
Charles Vining, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada. 

In this report, Mr. Fowler said that 
he felt strongly that the Association 
should be primarily a service organiza- 
tion not only to the Industry as a 
whole but to individual company mem- 
bers. Mr. Fowler also paid tribute to 
the large number of men from the in- 
dustry who have attended group meet- 
ings, taken part in Association projects 
and prepared papers and studies of in- 
dustry-wide value, and urged each 
company to examine the effectiveness 
of its own arrangements for utilizing 
the immense amount of material the 
sections are turning out. 

Approximately a third of the as- 
sessment paid to the Association, con- 
tinued the report, goes directly into 
research activities. The comment also 
was made that if a company equips 
itself to do so, it can derive much ben- 
efit from the work at the Research 
Institute—if it does not, its invest- 
ment in research is largely wasted. 

Mention likewise was made by Mr. 
Fowler in his report that work is now 
under way on a new procedure for 
consultation by individual companies 
with the Research Institute; that this 
procedure will be announced in the 
near future; that the co-operative ar- 
rangement between the Dominion 
Government, McGill University and 
the Association has recently been ex- 
tended for a further five-year period. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Fow- 
ler stated: ““As Canada’s greatest in- 
dustry, free as we are from serious 
wartime dislocations and readjust- 
ments, the pulp and paper industry, if 
it can work together with a common 
purpose, can be a great constructive 
force in Canadian industrial life. It 
can be a leader and an example for 
other industries. It can aid in the task 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
It can spearhead the development of 
new high levels for international 
trade.” 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES 
EFFECTED BY CANADIAN 
P. & P. AND NEWSPRINT © 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Association 
(CPPA) has been established as the 
single representative body of Canadian 
pulp and paper producers in matters 
concerning the industry as a whole. 
Newsprint Association of Canada 
(NAC) will continue to represent the 
industry in matters pertaining spe- 
cially to newsprint. The previous 
Joint Executive Board of the two as- 
sociations has been dissolved and its 
general functions have been transferred 
to the Executive Board of CPPA, to 
which newsprint representation has 
been added. 4 

These changes were announced in 
a statement released today by the two | 
associations, describing the changes as 7 
a result of association conferences re- 
cently held in Montreal for the pur- 
pose of simplifying industry procedure. 
The statement sets forth in detail the 
respective functions of the two asso- 
ciations and their executive bodies. 

The statement also confirms an 
earlier report that Charles Vining, * 
president of the Newsprint Association 
since 1934, has relinquished this posi- 
tion to become chairman of the asso- 7 
ciation’s Executive Committee. He 
has been succeeded as president by R. 
M. Fowler, who is also president of 
the Pulp & Paper Association. 

This change in presidency conforms 
to an agreement which the Newsprint 
Association made with Mr. Vining in % 
1944 upon his return from a period ” 
of government wartime services. Mr. 
Fowler’s election as president of NAC 
is with the concurrence of CPPA and 
is designed to assist the integration of 
the two associations. 

Mr. Fowler who was born in Peter- 7 
borough, Ontario, in 1906, graduated 7 
from University of Toronto in 19287 
and from Osgoode Hall in 1931. In™ 
the years before the war he became | 
well-known in legal practice and in’ 
national affairs. He served as legal 
secretary of the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial re- 
lations in 1937-39 and as counsel for 
the Abitibi Royal Commission in 1940. | 
During the war he served as general | 
counsel of the Wartime Prices & Trade” 
Board and became president of CPPA 
in May, 1945, following his resigna- 
tion from government service. 

Mr. Vining, who was born in Win- 
nipeg in 1897, graduated from the 
University of Toronto in 1921 after 
serving overseas with P.P.C.L.I. in 
1916-18. He became well-known as‘ 
a newspaper writer and editor and was. 
made president of NAC in 1934. In 
the twelve years of his presidency he 
has had a notable part in the industry’s 
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recovery trom distress conditions and 
in improvement of its relations abroad. 
During this war Mr. Vining served as 
assistant to the chairman of Wartime 
Prices & Trade Board, as Newsprint 
Administrator of WPTB and as the 
first chairman of Wartime Informa- 
tion Board. 

Statistical agents of the Newsprint 
Association are the firm of Stevenson 
& Kellogg, Ltd., and Paul Kellogg, 
president of this firm, is general man- 
ager of NAC. Mr. Kellogg acted with 
the Newsprint Administrator of 
WPTB in the allocation of newsprint 
supply throughout the period of war- 
time controls. Arrangements have 
been made for continuance of NAC 
statistical and management services, 
including Mr. Kellogg’s present po- 
sition. 

Sd 


DR. KRESS ADDRESSES 

JOINT SECTIONAL MEETING 

IN THE KALAMAZOO VALLEY 

Paper mill men of the Kalamazoo 
Valley enjoyed a real “get-together” 
at the annual joint meeting of the 
Kalamazoo Valley Section of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry and the Michigan Divi- 
sion of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association. The 
meeting was held at the Park-Ameri- 
can Hotel in Kalamazoo (Mich.) the 
evening of January 10 with 325 
present. 

Following the dinner, the meeting 
was opened by Ralph Atkins, president 
of the Michigan Division Superinten- 
dents Association. He introduced 
Frank French, president of the French 
Paper Company, Niles, Michigan, who 


acted as toastmaster. A number of 
prominent men in the industry were 
at the speakers’ table, including Ray 
Barton (Michigan Paper Company), 
national president of the Superinten- 
dents Association, and James A. Wise 
(Kalamazoo Paper Company), a mem- 
ber of the national executive commit- 
tee of TAPPI. 

The guest speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Otto Kress, technical director 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. Dr. Kress went 
to Europe in 1944 to study conditions 


in the paper mills of France and oc- 
cupied Germany. Dr. Kress talked in- 
formally of some of his experiences. 
The subjects highlighted in his talk 
were: (1) The inability of the French 
paper industry to supply the army’s 
needs because of a lack of coal; later, 
the Belgian gave fine co-operation in 
supplying coal to some of the mills. 
(2) Many of the mills in France and 
occupied Germany suffered only slight 
damage; (3) the large amount of both 
raw materials and finished products in 
storage in Germany. Dr. Kress told 


Before all were seated for dinner at the joint meeting in Kalamazoo, this group was photo- 
graphed. SEATED—(L to R) Ray Barton (Michigan Paper Co.), national president of the 
Superintendents Association; Dr. Otto Kress, technical director of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, and speaker of the evening; Frank French (president French Paper Co.)}, toast- 
master; Ralph Atkins, president Michigan Division of the Superintendents Association, and 


James A. Wise (Kalamazoo Pa 


Co.}), national executive committee member of TAPPI. 


STANDING—(L to R) Robert Mashburn (Hercules Powder Co.) vice president Kalamazoo 


Valley Section of TAPPI; R. C. Germanson (KVP), president Kalamazoo Valle 


Section 


TAPP; Lee Mimms, secretary Kalamazoo Valley Section TAPPI; Walter F. Wolfe (Mac Sim 

Bar Paper Co.), vice president Michigan Division Superintendents Association; William Astle 

(Michigan Paper Co.) secretary Michigan Division Superintendents Association, and Paul 
W. Bartholomew (Hawthorne Paper Co.) treasurer Kalamazoo Valley Section TAPP! 





At the joint meeting of the Kalamazoo Valley Section of TAPPI and the Michigan Division of the Superintendents Association—No, the 
speakers’ table wasn't arranged to look like a "V"—the cameraman did that trick. LEFT—(L to R)} Harry Bradford (Rex yo Co.) and 
n 


(president, ieee Paper Co.) listen interestedly as George Gerpheide 


ler of W. L. Sutherland 
Association, converses with Dr. Otto Kress, 
beyond Dr. Kress is Ral 
ing the order, R to L) 


A, Atkins. 
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Sutherland Paper Co.). Beyo 


Atkins (Lee Paper Co.}, president of the Michigan Division, Superintendents Association. . 
four facing the camera are C. F. Sisson (Mac Sim Bar Paper Co.), Paul W. Bartholomew (He 
treasurer Kalamazoo Valley Section TAPPI; Glen Graham (Sutherland Paper Co.) and R. C. Germanson (Kalamazoo 
Co.), president Kalamazoo Valley Section TAPPI. With his head turned fro 


president, Hawthorne Paper Co.) 
nd, Ray Barton (Michigan Paper Co.), national president of the Superintendents 
technical director of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, who was speaker: of the evening. Seated 


m camera, James A. Wise (Kalamazoo Papef 
je “V" is one table, but Mr. Atkins is seen facing himself—another trick of the camera 


s over the 


-[. RIGHT—(revers- 
orne Paper Co.), 
etable Parchment 
.) talks to Ralph 
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Feb. 24-27—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Feb. 26-March 2—Twentieth Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 

April 1-3—National Paper Trade As- 
sociation, annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

April 2-5—Packaging Exposition, Pub- 
lic Auditorium, Atlantic City, New Jer- 


how the tank of his car was filled 
with turpentine, which was widely 
used as motor fuel in France. He said 
that during the war most of the sul- 
phite mills in Germany were making 
either alcohol or yeast. 

(An article by Dr. Kress on the 
subject, “Some Observations on the 
French and German Paper Industry,” 
appeared in the November, 1945, issue 
of this gern) 

COMING EVENTS 

Feb. 24-27—Annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and 
paper groups, at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City. 


sey. 
April 27—“Products of Tomorrow” 
Exposition, The Coliseum, Chicago. (Con- 
tinuous for 24 days). 
June 17-20—Annual convention Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
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Association, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine. 
July 8—Southern Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, Asheville, North Carolina. 
Sept. 10-14—National Chemical Expo- 
sition, The Coliseum, Chicago. 


SAFETY 


>>> THE ANNUAL SAFETY 
Congress will be held in 1946 accord- 
ing to a late announcement from Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. The 
time set is the week of October 7; the 
headquarters and exhibits will be in 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Meetings 
may be held in the Stevens, Palmer 
House, and Congress Hotels. 


* 


SAFETY SCORES 
>>» THE PAPER INDUSTRY Safety 
Contest for 1945-1946 shows two com- 
panies dropped from the perfect record 
list and two added for the fifth month 
(November), making a total of twenty 
mills listed below with a clear record. 
Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 

Group A 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Niagara, Wis. 
Group B 

The Flintkote Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Group C 

Price Bros & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere Mill, 
Quebec, Can. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Richmond, 
Calif.* 
Group D 

United States 
Falls, Maine. 

Marathon Corp., Ashland, Wis. 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 2), West Springfield, Mass. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
(Russell Plant). 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Woronoco Mill 
No. 1), West Springfield, Mass. 

The Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

Container Corp of America, Wilming- 
ton, Del.* 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
(Newhall Plant). 
Division |l—Paper & Board Remanufacturing 
Group A 

The Flintkote Co., E. Rutherford, N. J. 
- Container Corp of America, Cleveland, 
Ohio* 
Group B 

Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 





Gypsum Co., Lisbon 


Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), 
Shreveport, La. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 
Chicago. 


The Flintkote Co. (Hollywood. Paper 
Box Div.), Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Freeman Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis.** 





*November report missing. 
**October and November reports missing. 
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Test this NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION ROL- 
LER BEARING under your hardest conditions. 
Subject it to heavy continuous loads. Expose 
it to shock loads. Operate it at high speeds. 
You'll find it will stand up better than any 
other single-row bearing, of any type. 

A few of the design features explaining this 
stand-up-ability are: short, solid, parallel roller 
construction giving maximum load contact 
area; completely machined, heavy-duty bronze 
retainer; extreme PRECISION in every detail. 








Write for the Catalog of PRE- 
CISION BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS. Let 
our engineers work with you. 











Papermakers Attention! 


8 publications that you 
can really use! 


practical 
gists, and executives. 
Trouble on the Paper Machine................++:. 75 
Archie McCaffery 
Monograph—published In convenient edition. 
Gee ctor ee oe cents per copy. 
Technology of Papermaking Fibers............... 50 
TELE EER UCTEVILU LETTE 50 
Lessons in Paper Making — Part 1............+++- 50 
Herry Williamson 
Lessons in Paper Making — Part 2...........++++> 50 
Harry Wiiliamson 
Drying of Paper on the Machine.............+0+:. 1.50 
8. M. Baxter 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and 
Practice 
Savant Giten--tetedt Wiormetien cn of shaas of ere 
a peges—i8i0 illustrations. Stenderd text in 
of schools and colleges. ($2.00 eutside U.S.) 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, iil. 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 





POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, M0. 
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DIAMOND ALKALI TAKES 

OVER OPERATION OF TWO 

SUNSHINE SODA BRANCHES 

The operation of Baltimore and Bos- 
ton branches of Sunshine Soda Com- 
pany has been taken over by Diamond 
Alkali Sales Corporation. Baltimore’s 
branch will merge with Diamond’s 
Philadelphia district office, of which 
C. F. Wolters, Jr., is manager, and 
H. A. Kurtz and A. DePhillips (for- 
merly with Sunshine) will supply local 
service from Baltimore and Washing- 
ton warehouses. H. B. Clark, formerly 
with Diamond’s New York sales or- 
ganization, is branch sales manager of 
the new Diamond sales office estab- 
lished in Boston to operate the former 
Sunshine branch there. 

Other. Diamond appointments are 
R. B. Perry, district sales manager, 
Memphis office, to succeed E. A. Jones, 


who has opened a chemical and laun- 
dry supply business in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, distributing among other 
products, Diamond Alkalies. C. I. 
Brinkerhoff, formerly with the Mem- 
phis office, will assume new duties with 
Benner Chemical Company, Chicago, 
distributors of Diamond Alkali prod- 
ucts in the Middle West. 
; 4 
ADDITIONAL WATERFRONT 
PROPERTY BOUGHT BY NOPCO 


Paving the way for a postwar plant 
expansion program during 1946 that 
will run to more than $1,000,000, Na- 
tional Oil Products Company, Harri- 
son (N. J.), has just purchased a tract 
of waterfront property on the Pas- 
saic River which will be used to pro- 
vide additional dock, rail and. street 
frontage for its plant there. 

The new property, formerly owned 





J. O. ROSS CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


In celebration of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, the J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Corporation was host to all its 
ofhce employees and their wives at a 
dinner-theatre party on January 18. 
Nearly 200 guests were present at the 
dinner, given in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York City. The party included 
employees from all the company’s of - 
fices in New York, New Brunswick 
(N, J.), Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and Canada. 

S. W. Fletcher, president of the com- 
pany, presented gifts for the employees 





S. W. Fletcher 
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J. ©. Ross 


—a beautiful silver gift to J. O. Ross, 
founder of the business and now chair- 
man of the board, and gifts to F. W. 
Partsch (of Boston), vice president, 
and Richard Schultz, both of whom 
were members of the original organiza- 
tion during the year 1921 when the 
business was started. Souvenirs of 
the occasion were presented to the 
ladies. J. O. Ross responded to the 
presentation with a short talk, in 
-whick he outlined briefly some of the 
interesting facts concerning the found- 
ing of the business and some of the 
highlights of its remarkable programs 
and growth during the past quarter 


century. 


_ structures, 





by U. S. Gypsum Company, has 150 
feet river frontage and runs back ap- 
proximately 200 feet to the existing 
buildings of the Nopco plant. Plans 
calling for an expenditure of $900,000 
are under way to increase its produc- 
tive capacity, and new expansion plans 
will be drawn up to further enlarge 
production facilities, research labora- 
tories and administrative offices. 

The National’s modern five-story 
building, in addition to its smaller 
now located on an area 
comprising two full city blocks, marks 
the company’s progress since its first 
building was opened in Harrison in 
1907 on a small lot about 25 by 100 
feet. 

+ 


>>» THE TWIN CITIES Technical 
Section of The International Nickel 
Company, Inc.’s Development and Re- 
search Division opened January 15 and 
is located in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, 620 Marquette Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. This new section 
which will furnish technical assistance 
to industry in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, the northern  two- 
thirds of Wisconsin, and the northern 
part of Michigan, will be under the 
direction of J. C. Neemes, Jr., metal- 
lurgist. 
- 


BROWN INSTRUMENT CO. 
WORKS TOWARD COMPLETION 
OF EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The installation of $500,000 in new. 
manufacturing, processing and devel- 
opment equipment, which was begun 
last year by the Brown Instrument 
Company, will be completed during 
1946. The Brown company is the 
Philadelphia industrial instrument di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company. 

During the past year, the com- 
pany acquired and installed $250,000 
in new and modern machine tool 
equipment, constituting part of the 
recently announced over-all expansion 
plan of the entire Honeywell organ- 
ization. The Philadelphia division will 
retain additional branch sites, acquired 
during war years, and will make other 
organizational changes for greater 
worker comfort and operational ef- 
ficiency. 

Sd 


>>» GRADUATE ENGINEERS 
from India, B. K. Gulrajani and T. W. 
Mehta, recently have enrolled in a 
two-year graduate training program 
at the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company plant at West Allis, Wiscon- 
sin, where they are studying produc- 
tion methods and engineering. They 
are both in the States on scholarships 
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ANILINE and Rotogravure equipment for 
any and ‘all industrial requirements. Any width — 
any number of colors. * Designed to meet the 
peculiar needs of convertors of paper, cellophane, 
glassines, and light weight boards. * With sheeter 
if required. 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY*WIS 








“This is a KLEMP 
HEXTEEL Floor— 


and it has been as solid and level as 
that for years!” 






For safety of men — protection of ma- 
chines — end your floor hazards! 


KLEMP HEXTEEL does it! 





Hexteel, heavy steel grid is easily laid. 

Fill Hexteel even with top of mesh, with 

concrete or ic, and have a solid 

level floor for longest, torcemmn service. 
bearing 


sarees steel . Lowes 
maintenance cost. — , 


Send for Complete Catalog. 


Also shows Klemp-A Floorsteel, 
information. , ve Begs, 


WM. F. KLEMP COMPANY 















4 " hava 
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OPERATE WITHOUT 
CONDITIONED WATER? 


Properly conditioned water is absolutely essen- 
tial to the paper industry. It is imperative that 
paper mills have the right equipment . . . to pro- 
vide this conditioned water efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

That's where Graver enters the picture. 
Whether the job calls for removal of hardness, 
deaeration, demineralization, filtration or clari- 
fication, Graver equipment will provide properly 
conditioned water to meet the specific job re- 
quirements . . . regardless of the condition of the 
raw water, 

Graver equipment is the product of 34 years’ 
experience in the field of designing, building and 
installing water treating units of all types. Graver 
complete service starts with laboratory analysis of 
the raw water and carries through to the installa- 
tion of the entire water conditioning unit. . . 
right down to your superintendent's final ap- 
proval. Graver assumes full responsibility for 
the entire job. — 

No matter what your water conditioning 
problem is . . . you'll find it to yovr advantage to 
consult Graver. We'll gladly discuss these prob- 
lems with you and supply detailed information 
and illustrated bulletins. Write us today. 





GRAVER 





Process Equipment Division of 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. (0. INC. 
General Offices: 4809-87 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CATASAUQUA,PA. TULSA, OKLA. 
PHILADELPHIA PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 

Hot Process Water Softeners © Zeolite Water Softeners 
Water Filters © Taste and Oder Removal Filters © iron 
Removal Filters © Oil Removal Filters ¢ Chemical Mixing 
and Proportioning Equipment « Demineralizers 
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provided by the Watmull Foundation, 
named after a Los Angeles business 
man from India. On completion of 
their training, these engineers will re- 
turn to India to aid in the industrial- 
ization of their country. 
e 

NEW COMPANY BUYS FLOW 

METER DIVISION OF THE 


COCHRANE CORPORATION 
The Penn Industrial Instrument Cor- 
poration, (3116 North 17th Street, 
Philadelphia), has purchased the Flow 
Meter Division of Cochrane Corpo- 
ration, also’ of Philadelphia, and will 
manufacture the present line of Coch- 
rane Flow Meters exclusively for The 
Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Indiana. They will be marketed under 
the name of Hays-Cochrane Meters. 
William C. Bennett-is president and 
general manager, and William Melas 
is vice president and chief engineer of 
the new Penn Corporation, which also 
plans to announcé a line of air-oper- 
ated controllers for temperature, pres- 
sure, flow and level. These will be 
marketed directly through the pres- 
ent Cochrane flow meter representa- 
tive. 
e 
>>» NEW AND LARGER offices 
of Detrex Corporation, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, have been established at 112 West 
Ninth Street, Los Angeles. Under the 
supervision of S. B. Crooks, Pacific 
Region, Manager, the Los Angeles of- 
fice will function as sales and service 
headquarters for the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States. 
¢ 
>>> INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
amounting to approximately $30,000,- 
000 in contracts for design and con- 
struction awarded The Rust Engineer- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, in 1945, in- 
cluded a large amount of plant expan- 
sions in the paper, chemical and metal 
industries. 
* 
>>> THE MOST BRILLIANT 
lamp ever developed for general com- 
mercial use was announced recently 
by the Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. The lamp is 
a 1,000-watt tubular bulb whose pow- 
erful yellow-green light streams from 
a mercury vapor arc the diameter of 


a cigarette. 
° 


bbb A PENSION-PROFIT sharing 
plan for its employees has just been 
announced by Stein, Hall & Company, 
Inc. (New York City), as it cele- 
brates 1946 as its 80th year in busi- 
ness. The entire cost of the plan will 
be borne by the company while the 
administration of the plan will be in 
the hands of an employees’ committee. 





One of two (9 ft. 6 in. LD. by 40 ft.) sulphate digesters shipped by Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company, Chicago to Cia. Industrial de Atencitique, S.A. at Guaralajara, Jalisco, Mexico 





>>> THE NEW NAME OF Philco 
Radio & Television Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Philco Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, is Philco Products Incorpor- 
ated. According to John Ballantyne, 
president of Philco, this change was 
due to the greatly expanded scope of 
Philco operations to include refrig- 
erators, air conditioners, radar equip- 
ment and other items, as well as radio 
equipment. 
4 


OWENS-CORNING ACQUIRES 
SITE FOR FIBERGLAS UNIT 


A major step was taken in the ex- 
pansion program of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, 
with the recent purchase of a 35 acre 
industrial site in Kansas City, Kansas, 
as a result of RFC’s acceptance of the 
company’s $650,000 bid for the 
property. 

The company’s buildings now under 
construction at this location, are only 
one-fifth completed, and engineers 
will start immediately on major 
changes to revise the layout and adapt 
the design of remaining construction 
to the requirements of Fiberglas. 

Facilities will be installed to manu- 
facture Fiberglas building insulation 
and roofing materials, pipe wrap used 
for protection against underground 
corrosion, and industrial and equip- 
ment insulation. Part of the new 
facilities will be used to manufacture 


fine glass fibers of a newly developed 
type. 
eo 

>>> AS A RESULT OF its rapid 
growth, the ABC Packaging Machine 
Company, Quincy, Illinois (a limited 
partnership), was recently incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Illinois with a 
paid in capital of $100,000, and will 


henceforth be known as The A-B-C 
Packaging Corporation. The president 
is Morris P. Neal; Dr. Johan Bjorksten 
and Omer Rupp are vice presidents; 
and Ralph Schrage is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

+ 


>>> PURCHASE BY American 
Brake Shoe Company, New York City, 
of the Joliette Steel Limited, one of 
the largest producers of manganese 
and alloy steel castings in Canada, is 
announced. The Canadian company 
will be operated by the present man- 
agement, working under the direction 
of Brake Shoe’s American Manganese 
Steel Division. An expansion and 
mechanization program has been 
planned there to increase production 
and range of the company’s alloy steel 


products. 
. 


ELEVENTH YEAR FOR BROWN 
SCHOOL OF INSTRUMENTATION 


The new industrial instrument main- 
tenance and repair course of the Brown 
School of Instrumentation will get 
under way February 12 and continue 
to May 22. This course, second of the 
1945-46 season, will conclude the 11th 
year the school has been conducted by 
the Brown Instrument Company, Phil- 
adelphia (industrial division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regular Com- 
pany). 

Special emphasis -will be placed on 
the company’s new electronic instru- 
ments, including improved models 
that have been announced or are be- 
ing developed. Other studies will 
stress the company’s full line of 
meters, gauges, and electrically oper- 
ated automatic controls. Studies will 
include laboratory practice and lec- 
tures followed by final examinations. 
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COMPRESSED AIR LINE PURIFICATION 
YOUR PROBLEM? 
Here’s the Answer... 
The new Bird-White Pur-O-fier A-1 assures you of 


positive elimination by turbo-rotor centrifugal ac- 
tion of all free moisture, oil and foreign maner ta 







with from 1 et © 
intermittent operation ise nsiti 
Among many other uses this new unit ideal for 
protecting air pressure o machinery and 
astruments from corrosion and gumming. 
For complete spec ms and applications 
write for 2 No. 11. 
Bird-White Pur-O-fiers also ilable 
in other models for uciication of | lar, 
volumes i campenease air or gas. Ask for 
na oO. le 






BIRD-WHITE COMPANY 
Dept. PI, 3119 W. Lake St. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


@ Operating men everywhere have learned that 








ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 
HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES 





One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With 
Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 
Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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the Johnson Joint is far more than just a better 
stuffing box or steam fit. It’s an effective way to 
help solve many of your operating problems, this 
year and every year. 

To begin with, the Johnson Joint steps up pro- 
duction. Its simple trouble-free design saves val- 
uable time that is wasted when machines are shut 
down to repack or repair stuffing boxes, In addi- 
tion, it provides a simple, neater way to install 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


While production goes up, maintenance costs 
come down. The Johnson Joint has no packing 
to wear out, needs no oiling or adjusting, and ab- 
sorbs trouble-causing misalignment—both lateral 
and angular. — 

Reducing maintenance of course stretches your 
manpower kes hard-to-get help available for 
more productive work. This is particularly im- 
portant today. From every 
standpoint, you never had 
greater need for the 
Johnson Joint than you 
have right now. 


“ 
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NAMES inte NEWS 





Personals 


H. L. KUTTER RETIRES 


After fifty years of seervice, the re- 
tirement of H. L. Kutter as president 
of Black-Clawson Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has been announced. H. 
D. Martindale, of Middletown, Ohio, 
who has been vice president of the 
company, succeeds Mr. Kutter. 








H. L. Kutter 


The half century of service with 
Black-Clawson Company rounds out a 
success story in which Mr. Kutter 
stands as an example of a selfmade 
man who became an outstanding, dom- 
inant force in the paper industry. He 
entered the papermaking field at an 
early age; when he came to America 
at the age of 19 he was a qualified 
papermaker. Mr. Kutter became as- 
sociated with the Black-Clawson Com- 
pany in 1896 as an engineering drafts- 
man and advanced rapidly into sales, 
retaining his flair for engineering per- 
fection. In 1911 he became secretary; 
in 1923, general manager. In 1930, 
he was made president of the company. 
During the span of those years there 
were many advances in engineering 
within the paper industry which were 
originated by Mr. Kutter. He will be 
retained on the company’s board of 
directors and will continue his interest 
in the industry. 


Mr. Martindale’s appointment to 
head Black-Clawson has been preceded 
by forty-five years of experience. 
Since 1926 he has served in dual posi- 


tions as vice president of Black-Claw- 
son, and as general manager of Shartle 
Brothers Machine Company, a B-C 
subsidiary at Middletown, Ohio. Dilts 
Machine Works, another subsidiary, is 
located at Fulton, New York. 

Apart from his duties with B-C 
and subsidiaries, Mr. Martindale has 
devoted much time to serving on gov- 
ernment advisory boards, dating back 
to service for the NRA, and during 
the recent war period he was on the 
WLB advisory board. At present he 





H. D. Martindale 


is one of the machinery industry lead- 
ers assisting the OPA in dealing with 
difficult war-peace transition problems. 

Other organizational changes at 
Black-Clawson are the promotion of 
L. O. Kiehberth from secretary to sec- 
retary-treasurer, and the appointment 
of R. L. Kutter as assistant to the 
president. Other officers and directors 
were re-elected. 

me 


MASONITE ELECTS EUGENE 
HOLLAND AS PRESIDENT 
The Masonite Corporation, Chicago, 


has announced the election of Eugene _ 


Holland as president and director. Mr. 
Holland succeeds M. P. McCullough, 
one of the founders of the company, 
who is retiring, having served as presi- 
dent pro tem since the death of Ben 
Alexander in 1944. Mr. McCullough 
will continue as a member of the board 
of directors and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


After attending the University of 
Nebraska, Mr. Holland started a re- 
tail lumber business at Lincoln, Ne- 


braska, in 1917 and developed it to 
include six retail yards. He continued 
as president of the Holland Lumber 
Company of Omaha after joining the 
Universal Gypsum Company as pres- 


. ident and general manager in 1928. 


In 1936, he became associated with the 
Chicago office of Sanderson and Porter 
(management engineering firm) and 
continued there in charge of its west- 
ern activities until joining the Florence 
Stove Company in 1940. 

The Masonite board of directors also 





Eugene Holland 


announced that R. G. Wallace, with 
the company since 1926, retired in De- 
cember. He was executive vice presi- 
dent and director. 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
ENDOWED BY PARENTS 
OF SLAIN SERVICEMAN 


Under the provisions of a scholar- 
ship established at Lafayette College in 
memory of an American soldier killed 
in the Ipo Dam sector of Luzon last 
May, Japanese students will be given 

t consideration. 

On January 9, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
McC. Johnstone, of Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania, whose son, Robert S. 
Johnstone, was killed by a Jap sniper, 
concluded arrangements with officials 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the education of a Japanese 
or alternate applicant. The son was a 
student at Lafayette College (Class of 
46) when he enlisted. 

The $10,000 government insurance 
carried by the late Robert Johnstone 
will form the principal part of the en- 
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What they de 


CASH STANDARD CLASS D 
Single-Seat Pressure Reducing 
Valves automatically reduce 
a higher pressure to a lower 
pressure and maintain that lower 
pressure constant, even though 
the initial pressure is erratic, 
or the d ad inter itent 








Where Used 


This. valve, tested and proved in the field of actual 
sérvice for years past, is extremely dependable for use 
with steam, cold water, hot water, air, oils, many chemicals, 
most gases—practically everything that flows. 


SIMPLICITY 
A simple single-seated piston, moving in its cylinder, does 
the real work of pressure reduction. The simplicity of adjust- 
ment and sturdy construction are shown by the sectionol 
view. There are no levers, bearings, packing, external 
dash pots, or other delicate parts, 


WIRE DRAWING ELIMINATED 
The valve seat is small in relation to the inlet. it must, 
therefore, open wide to handle the desired volume. This 
eliminates wire drawing, insures clean seating surfaces, and 
prevents injury from any passing foreign substances that 
may escape the strainer. 


SELF-CONTAINED STRAINER 
Located close to the seat, where it is most effective, is a 
screen. It heads off damaging foreign substances right at 
the seat, insuring longer life of wearing parts. No separate 
strainer is needed on the line. 


NO SEIZING OR STICKING 

The inside operating parts are entirely 
surrounded by ond subjected to fluid 

cat the same temperature. Since all 
parts necessarily expand and contract 
equally, binding and sticking is 
impossible. 

ACCESSIBILITY 

It isn't necessary to remove the valve 
from the line; simply unscrew cap and 
remove all inside working parts for 
cleaning, regrinding, or after long serv- 

ice, for renewal. 

® Bulletin 950—features the CASH STANDARD Type 
D Single Sect Pressure Reducing Valves for use 
with most fluids. Shows simple inner working ports 


that save in maintenance. Diagram explains how 
valve works. Blueprint shows simplicity of installotion. 











A. W. CASH COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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_ dowment. The parents will make sup- 
plemental gifts. It is explained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone that their son 
was deeply sympathetic with the 
peoples of other nations and believed 
a better understanding would remove 
the causes of most wars. 

(Mr. Johnstone is president of the 
Jobnstone Engineering & Machine 
Company, Downingtown, Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 

2 
JOHN E. BURDSALL NOW 
CALCO REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE MIAMI VALLEY 


The Calco Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Brook (N. J.), announced the ap- 
pointment of John E. Burdsall as sales 





John E. Burdsall 


representative of the Heller & Merz 
t, in the Miami Valley ter- 

ritory. His headquarters will be the 

Heller & Merz office in Chicago. 

For the past twelve years, Mr. Burd- 
sall has been associated with the Crys- 
tal Tissue Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, and recently he has been a mem- 
ber of its technical staff. He gradu- 
. ated from the University of Cincinnati 
with a Geological Engineer’s degree, is 
an active member of TAPPI, and og be 
been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio sections as well as 
past chairman, 

¢ 


K-C ANNOUNCES LONGLAC 


i tments made 
dae che Loedtan teste and Parse Cae. 
- pany, Led. (newest K-C subsidiary un- 


construction in Ontario), are H.S. . 


Craig, manager, and B. J. Donovan, 
assistant manager. Executive staff di- 
rection during the construction period 
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will center largely under C. W. Nel- 
son, chief engineer for the parent 
company; W. H. Swanson, an assistant 
general superintendent for K-C, and 
R. W. Lyons, general manager of the 
woodlands department. B. F. Smith 
has been named project engineer, and 
G. H. Spaulding will handle power re- 
sponsibilities. Other K-C departments 
will also function in the LongLac De- 
velopment. 

Additional appointments include 
R. J. Shemanski, controller; F. A. 
Laughlin, purchasing and traffic; and 
H. C. Laundy, industrial relations. 
A. F. Buell, now in residence in Long- 
Lac, will be in charge of woodland 
operations. Announcement of Long- 
Lac officers, directors and operating 
heads is expected.to be made at a later 
date. Stadler, Hurter & Company of 
Montreal have been retained as con- 
sulting engineers. 

This new subsidiary will undertake 
the construction of a modern chemical 
pulp mill and residential community 
in an undeveloped section of the Su- 
perior Lakehead area in Ontario. Win- 
ter headquarters have already been es- 
tablished at Schreiber (Ont.), and 
headquarters offices at 263 Adelaide 
Street, West, Toronto. 


* 


JULIAN AVERY RESIGNS 
FROM DIAMOND ALKALI 
FOR PRIVATE PRACTICE 


The resignation of Julian M. Avery 
as vice president in charge of research 
and development of the Diamond Al- 
kali Company has been announced. 
Mr. Avery will establish a private con- 
sulting practice with headquarters 
temporarily at his home address, Chilli- 
cothe Road, Mentor, Ohio. 

Among other activities, Mr. Avery 
will co-operate with Arthur D. Little, 
Incorporated, consulting engineers of 
Cambridge (Mass.) in the further de- 
velopment of inventions assigned to 
them during his previous employment 
by that organization. 


* 


CHARLES GORDON RETIRES 
FROM OXFORD PAPER CO. 
The retirement of Charles A. Gor- 
don as executive vice president of the 
Oxford Paper Company (plant at 
Rumford, Maine; general offices, New 
York City), has been formally an- 
nounced. Mr. Gordon will be suc- 
ceeded by Rex W. Hovey, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 
Mr. Gordon’s service with Oxford 
covers twenty-seven years, following 
many years with other paper com- 
panies. He joined Oxford as assistant 
to the president in 1918, and three 
years later became vice president. 





Other advancements followed until 
1943, when he was made executive 
vice president. He will continue as a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the company. 

Mr. Hovey, the new president, is 
beginning his twentieth year with Ox- 
ford. 

* 
STANFORD BLANKINSHIP IS 
NOW WITH PERKINS-GOODWIN 


A recent announcement of wide in- 
terest states that Stanford G. Blankin- 
ship has joined the Pulp Department 
of Perkins-Goodwin Company, New 
York City. 

Mr. Blankinship was for many years 
general pulp superintendent of the 
Brown Company. Later, he was. pro- 


Stanford G. Blankinship 


duction manager of Port Royal Pulp 
& Paper Company, and president of 
the Port Royal Sales Company. He 
also is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Mill Superinten- 
dents Association, and has been a 
member of TAPPI for many years. 
5 


>P>P Recent appointments made by 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York City, are John O. Logan, 
assistant general manager of sales, and 
Harry P. Smith, New York district 
sales manager. Both men will make 
their headquarters in the New York 
offices of the company. J. B. Peake, 
formerly New York district sales man- 
ager, will continue as assistant general 
manager of sales. 
* 


>>P An engineering position with 
Fraser Companies at Edmundston 
(N. B.) has been accepted by D. A. 
Forbes, formerly with Ontario-Minne- 
sota at Fort Frances (Ont.) 
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FOGERTY MADE VICE PRES. 
IN CHARGE ENGINEERING 
AT BRYANT PAPER CO. 


It has just been announced by Allan 
B. Milham, president of the Bryant 
Paper Company, Kalamazoo, that Mer- 
ton S. Fogerty was made vice president 
in charge of engineering at the Board 
of Directors meeting held January 2, 
1946. 

Before coming to Bryant, Mr. Fo- 
gerty was chief engineer of the Mich- 
igan Paper Company, Plainwell, Mich- 
igan, and prior to that he was chief 
engineer at the Groveton Paper Com- 
pany, Groveton, New Hampshire. 

Also, Mr. Fogerty has been employed 
in the engineering departments of Abi- 


tibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., 





Merton S. Fogerty 


Iroquois Falls, Ontario; Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Kimberly, Wiscon- 
sin; and Bird & Son, East Walpole, 
Massachusetts, 

A native of New England, Mr. Fo- 
gerty was a member of the 1925-1927 
New Hampshire Legislature, and is a 
graduate of the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Bryant’s new enlarged building pro- 
gram that is now well under way 
brings extra work and responsibility 
to Mr. Fogerty, who has been super- 
intendent of power and maintenance 
since joining the company on Decem- 
ber 19, 1944. 


>>D After forty-two months as a 
Marine fighter pilot, during which he 
completed sixty combat missions in 
the South Pacific and received the 
Presidential Unit Citation, W. J. Poole 
has returned to Container Corporation 
of America, Chicago. Effective Jan- 
uary 1, he assumed charge of the com- 
pany’s line of containers for the locker 


plant and home freezer cabinets. Mr. 
Poole was formerly a member of the 
company’s sales research rtment, 
where he was engaged in ical re- 
search on functional packaging for 
frozen and dehydrated foods, and just 
before the war he was active in pack- 
age development work for army field 
rations. Mr. Poole succeeds W. H. 
Arthur, who has resigned. 


e 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT ACF 


Three newly elected vice presidents 
to assist R. A. Williams, in charge of 
sales for American Car-and Foundry 
Company, New York City, are W. 
Lyle Richeson, Frederick H. Norton, 
and Philip A. Hollar. 

Mr. Richeson has been with the 
company for twenty years, almost 
continuously with the sales division. 
Mr. Norton, with ACF since April, 
1945, was previously sales engineer for 
the Chicago office of American Steel 
Foundries. During the war he opened 
their Washington, D. C., office for 
handling activities with the govern- 
ment and foreign agencies. 

With headquarters in Chicago, Mr. 
Hollar will assume direction of sales 
activities in the western territory em- 
bracing Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul 
and San Francisco offices. J. H. Van 
Moss will continue as western sales 
manager in direct charge of the Chi- 
cago district, reporting to Mr. Hollar. 


* 


>>> THREE NEW members were © 


added to the board of directors of the 
Watervliet Paper Company, Water- 
vliet, Michigan, Severens Balch, Frank 
A. Lemke (Kalamazoo), and William 
Beverly (Watervliet) were elected to 
replace J. B. Balch and R. A. LeRoy 
(Kalamazoo), and Chester Monroe 
(Watervliet). The three retirements 
were by resignation. Severens Balch 
was elected treasurer to succeed J. B. 


Balch. 
e 


>>> A former assistant to the late 
Frank Hamilton, R. C. Bledsoe, has 
been named sulphite superintendent at 
Powell River (B. C.). 


© 


>>> W. A. Finn, recently released 
from the U. S. Navy, has been ap- 
pointed export manager of the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in the genera! 
office, Harrison, New Jersey. Prior to 
the war, Mr. Finn was manager of the 
company’s district office in Boston. 
Mr. Finn succeeds George Gellborn, 
who has been made general manager 
of C. E. Halaby, one of Worthing- 
ton’s industrial machinery dealers in 
Colombia, South America. 
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WELLS THOMPSON TO HEAD 
FERGUSON’S EASTERN OFFICE 

The H. K. Ferguson Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently promoted 
Wells N. Thompson to head its east- 
ern office in New York City, where he. 
will have charge of an engineering 
staff of fifty, as well as the sales, pro- 
curement and construction depart- 
ments. 

A veteran engineer, Mr. 
joined the Ferguson Company in 1921, 
after serving as an infantry officer in 
World War I. He was born in Adams, 
Massachusetts, in 1895 and attended 
Massachusetts State College and the 
College of Civil Engineering at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Mr. Thompson, vice president, was 





Wells N. Thompson 


formerly vice president in charge of 
engineering, and he played a major 
part in the company’s $240,000,000 
worth of war plant construction, in- 
cluding the Fercleve thermal diffusion 
plant which the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany designed, built and operated at 
the atomic bomb works at Oak Ridge, 


Tennessee. 
- 


>> The Orient Paper Mills, Cal- 
cutta, India, has as its new plant man- 
ager, J. J. Crawford. Mr. Crawford 
was formerly with Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Led., and recently with 
Standard Chemical Company. 


e 


>>D The first employee of The Crys- 
tal Tissue Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, to retire under the company’s 
new pension plan, is Harry Atchley: 
Mr. Atchley, who had been with the 
company for nearly thirty years, is 
succeeded as power superintendent, by 
his former assistant Lowell Newman. 
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>>> Two recent appointments made 
by the Graver. Tank and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., East Chicago, 
Indiana, are H. G. Sharp, general man- 
ager, and William G. Shipman, plant 
superintendent. Mr. Sharp has had 
twenty-seven years production expe- 
rience in this country and in Europe 





H. G. Sharp 


and recently was associated with the 
General Machinery Ordnance Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Shipman has been associated 
with such firms as Babcock and Wil- 
cox, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Corpora- 
tion, and the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 





W. G. Shipman 





DDD The election of A. J. C. Under- 


bill to ts board of directors has 
been announced by the National 
Association of Public Relations 


Counsel. Mr. Underhill is Director 
of Public Relations of Rayonier Inc., 
and chairman of the subcommittee on 
public relations of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 


* 


>> Edward Valves, Inc., East Chi- 
cago, Indiana, has appointed E. B. Pool 
to conduct a new type of valve re- 
search work, specializing in stress and 
strain experiments 2nd pioneering in- 
vestigations in flow characteristics and 

drop, in addition to other me- 
chanical and metallurgical research 
work, Mr. Pool had been a mechanical 
and experimental engineer with Chrys- 
ler Corporation for ten years. 


e 


>>P Announcement has -been made 
by Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Plastics Division at Springfield (Mass. ) 
of a packaging materials sales depart- 
ment set up under the direction of 
R. C. Evans. Mr. Evans will head a 
group of technicians which will con- 
cern itself with all major uses of -plas- 
tic resins alone and in conjunction 
with paper metal foil, paperboard and 
transparent sheets in packaging. 
4 

DDD After four years in the Army, 
Daniel L. Guilfoyle has returned to 
his former position with Skinner & 
Sherman, Inc., consulting chemists of 
Boston. The company also has added 
as a new member to the staff of its 
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bacteriological department, Marshall 
Levin. Until recently, Mr. Levin was 
with a Naval Medical Research Unit 
on Guam. 
e 

DPD James C. Barnaby, consulting 
engineer of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey, has been transferred to 
the general engineering staff at the 
Harrison Works as. assistant director 
of research and development. 


4 


>> Well known in the Michigan 
area where he has had wide experience 
in the worm gear and oil handling 
fields for over ten years, H. H. (Hal) 
Barrows and his organization, the In- 





H. H. Barrows 





dustrial Equipment Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, have been appointed by the 
De Laval Steam Turbine Company as 
its sales representative for the IMO 
Pump and Worm Gear Divisions in 
the lower Michigan peninsula terri- 
tory. The Industrial Equipment Com- 
pany has been located at 6435 Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan, for 
many years. 


>>> -The Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration, New York City, has an- 
nounced the return to that organiza- 
tion of Henry P. Lankenau and Walter 
Sheldon, both recently discharged 
from the Navy. Mr. Lankenau has 
been appointed assistant sales promo- 
tion manager, and Mr. Sheldon has 
been made director of board and pulp 
sales. 
5 

>>D After serving as a submarine 
commander in World War II (having 
first joined the Navy in 1911), C. Q. 
Wright has returned to the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Illinois. Mr. 
Wright is now vice president dealing 
with special staff work. 


e 


>PD Assistant controller of the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
New York City, Stuart W. McLaugh- 
lin has been elected to membership in 
the Controllers Institute of America. 


+ 


>>D The new sales manager in charge 
of the Celfor Drill and Cutting Tool 
Division of Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, Buchanan, Michigan, is L. M. 
Weaver. The company has already in- 
itiated expansion plans by adding car- 
bide cutting tools and carbide tipped 
reamers to the line, and selling through 
franchised industrial distributors will 
be materially extended in its 1946 
sales plans. 





L. M. Weaver 
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HERMANN 
CLAFLIN REFINER 
FOR 


STOCK PREPARATION 


The several combinations of fillings obtainable 
with various knife widths and materials and 
special hydrating filling makes it possible to 
cover a wide range. 





* 
Continuous and batch beating systems. 
© 
High strengths developed at high freeness. 
2 
Replaces’ brushing jordans where cutting is not a 
requisite, with substantial power saving. 
a 


Also manufacturers of pulp testing and sheet making 
apparatus. TAPP! standard. 


THE HERMANN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lancaster, Ohio 































MARION SOOT BLOWERS 
modernize boilers right now! 
They do this work: 


e@ Increase boiler capacity and 


flexibility 

©@ Save 5 to 10 percent on fuel 
bills 
@ Do the jeb mechanically and 


quickly 
© Blow out soot deposits with- 
out injury to baffles 






@ Soot slows boilers down. MARION SOOT 
BLOWERS eliminate stubborn soot with mini- 
mum waste of steam. Type ‘“‘F”’ for water tube 
boilers blows in any length of arc from 15 to 345 
degrees. No lugs, stops, pawls, nor pins. “‘Keeps 
on Rollin’” to right or left as desired. Favorites 
with skilled engineers and power plant owners, 
MARION SOOT BLOWERS are made for all sizes 
and types of boilers. Parts are interchangeable. 
Continuous service with low replacement and 
repair cost. 
















Write for Specifications ond Prices 
Save Coal, Time aad Worry 






Marion Machine, Foundry and 
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HERE 1S A PUMP FOR A VARIETY 
OF INDUSTRIAL USES 


Oem 





“FLEXI-UNIT’ sw: com 
CENTRIFUGAL 3" 
PUMP 


ADAPTABLE FOR WATER, 

FACTORY WASTES, LIQUORS, 

OILS, VISCOUS OR CORROSIVE 
LIQUIDS 


Of the various types of centrifugal pumps Goulds man- 
ufactures, the “Flexi-Unit” is used for a greater variety 





G.P.M. They will handle heads up to 280 ft. Various 
constructions and refinements 
adaptability. Note the special features in the box 


If your particular pumping requirements necessitate 
other types of rotary or reciprocating 
pumps, send your data to Goulds engineers. They will 
help you select the pump exactly suited for the job. 
Capacity head and ELP. will reflect maximum effi- 
ciency with maximum economy. There is no better 
way to start 1946 operations than to get the right 
pump for each job. Goulds will start you right! 





Features of Goulds “‘FLEXI-UNIT” Centrifugal 


Pumps 
(Single-stage, side suction, double ball bearing) 
1. Top horizontal ge sliminates air in and results 
uiet with no loss of or . eape- 


is > 

pally “importa py Ege $c ee i 
Be mtg ly em: Bye = By FRE 

3. When used f. ping the casing, suction cover, 
peller and shaft can be furnishod in metals most suitable for 


Goulds Pumes,inc. 
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AUSTIN CO. ELECTS 3 
NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 


Three new vice presidents were 
elected by the Austin Company, Cleve- 
land, at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. Each of the new officials has 
been actively in charge of engineering 
and construction operations in his dis- 
trict for some time. : 

The new vice presidents are: Charles 
W. Payne, Jr., Chicago district man- 
ager; Harold A. Anderson, of New 
York, eastern district manager; and 
Richard Ellis, of Seattle, district man- 
ager in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Payne joined the Austin Com- 
pany as a member of its engineering 
department at Philadelphia in 1918 
and a year later was transferred to 
Chicago, where he has been acting 
district manager since 1942. 





Charles W. Payne 





Mr. Anderson joined the company 
in 1928, and was named eastern dis- 
trict manager in 1944, following his 
service as project manager. on several 
large war plants. 

Mr. Ellis has been with the com- 
pany in the northwest since 1924 and 
in active charge of its operations there 
since 1940. 


>> Two veteran employees of the 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring 
Grove (Pa.), recently retired, are 
Daniel S. Baker and S.C. Wentz. Mr. 
Baker, superintendent of the beater 
room for many years, had been with 
the company for fifty-five years. He 
is succeeded by Harry A. Glatfelter. 
Mr. Wentz, with the company for 
forty years, was paper mill superinten- 
dent. Harvey L. Neff has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of the machine 
room, and Harry F. Stine has Mr. 
Neff’s former position of machine 


foreman. 
* 


>> Consolidated Paper Corpora- 
tion, Grand Mere (Que.) announces 
the appointment of D. P. Best as pulp 
superintendent. Mr. Best was for- 
merly with Great Lakes Paper Com- 
pany. . 
2 

>PP Well known in the fields of 
rubber, plastics, and packaging mate- 
rials, Dr. LaVerne S. Cheyney has 
joined the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, where he will be as- 
sociated with its division of organic 
chemistry, and will specialize in rub- 
ber technology. Dr. Cheyney was for- 
merly with the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, as 
section manager in the chemical prod- 
ucts development division. He is 
affiliated with the American Chemical 
Society (rubber div.), and the Society 
of Plastics Engineers. 


* 


>P>P The new plant superintendent 
of Westminster Paper Company 
(B.C.) is Fred Erler, formerly assis- 
tant superintendent of the Marinette 
Paper Company, Marinette, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Erler has had extensive expe- 
rience in the manufacture of light- 
weight specialties. 
e 

>> The new director of White- 
marsh Research Laboratories, of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, is Dr. W. A. LaLande, Jr. 
Dr. LaLande was director of research 
of the Attapulgus Clay Company, and 
previously was a member of the chem- 
istry faculty at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In his new position he 
will have charge of all activities except 
those of the Patent Division. 





>> After nearly five years service 
in the armed forces, Jack Reynolds re- 
turned on January 2nd to the Brown 
Company as towel sales representative 
in the New England states. 


e 


>>D From assistant manager of the 
steam turbine department, to man- 
ager for the sixty district offices of its 
general machinery divisions sales de- 
partment, is the promotion given to 
J. L. Singleton by Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Singleton became asso- 
ciated with the company in 1926 after 
receiving a B.S. degree in mechanical 
engineering from Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. » 


>> The Brown Company, Berlin, 
New Hampshire, has appcinted Dr. 
Arnold E. Hanson to be head of its 
new Department of Company Rela- 
tions. Dr. Hanson, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been a 
member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, where for 
the past five years he has been in 
charge of industrial extension and 
training work. 


>>> Harold Fisk, of Montreal, has 
been appointed representative in East- 
ern Canada for the Powell River Com- 
pany. During the war, Mr. Fisk was 
special assistant to the Newsprint Ad- 
ministrator of the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board. 
e 


>> The election of Raymond T. 
O’Keefe as vice president of the Kropp 
Forge Company, Chicago, was recently 
announced, Mr, O’Keefe will be spe- 
cial assistant to Roy A. Kropp, 


president. 
e 


>>» Announcement has been made 
of the appointment of James Mc- 
Whirter as superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company’s 
Natrona plant. He succeeds Charles 


G. Boone, retired. 
= 


>>> J. H. Thompson, formerly of 
Sault Ste. Marie (Ont.) is now chief 
chemist at Bowater’s Newfoundland 
Pulp & Paper Mills, Led., Corner 
Brook (Nfd.). 


DPD R.M. Watt, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, Neenah, Wisconsin, has gone 
to New York to head up the eastern 
division of the company. He will 
continue as assistant to the president 
of the company’s affiliate, Spruce 
Falls Power & Paper Company, Ltd., 
Kapuskasing (Ontario), Canada. 
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>P>P After an absence of fourteen 
years, J. Francis Strub, who returned 
last year to Parsons & Whittemore, 
New York City, now has been elected 
vice president and placed in charge of 
sales to Europe. Mr. Strub was in the 
service of the government just before 
returning to Parsons & Whittemore. 
He also is secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Paper Exporters Counc’. 
« 
HAVENS IS NEW MEMBER 
OF CALCO CHEM. DIV. 
TECH. SERVICE STAFF 
The Calco Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, Newark 
(N. J.), has announced the addition 
of B. F. Havens to the technical service 
staff of its pigment department, where 
he will devote his attention to prob- 
lems involved in the application of 
pigments to protective and decorative 
coatings. 





B. F. Havens 


* 


Mr. Havens, formerly vice president 
and chief chemist of the Prince Man- 
ufacturing Company, Bowmanstown 
(Pa.), has been associated with the 
protective coatings and dry color in- 
dustries for the past fifteen years. He 
is a graduate of the Towne Scientific 
School and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a member of the American 
Chemical Society. 


* 

>>> The Controllers Institute of 
America recently elected to member- 
ship the following paper mill execu- 
tives: Robert K. Stoltz, treasurer of 
the American Box Board Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Carl M. 
Blumenschein, controller of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Chi- 
cago, and Russell E. Brooks, controller 
of the Eastern Corporation, Bangor. 
Maine. 


>>P Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., 
New York City, has announced the 
appointment of Lt. Col. J. R. Adams 
as manager of its technical division 
development department. Col. Adams 
will pilot the products developed by 
Stein-Hall laboratories through their 
plant test periods in the field until they 
are perfected and released for sale. For 
ten years prior to the war, he was as- 
sociated with Old Colony Envelope 
Company as a specialist in paper con- 
verting. He is well known in the 
paper and adhesive industries through- 
out the country. 


>>> The new general superintendent 
of Lake St. John Power and Paper 
Company’s Dolbeau mill is G. A. Sut- 
ton. Mr. Sutton was formerly with St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills at Three Rivers, 
Quebces. 
e 

>>>. Mathias W. Niewenbous has 
been designated director of the Forest 
Products Division of the Civilian 
Production Administration, to suc- 
ceed George V. Johnson, resigned. 
In connection with his new activities, 
Mr. Niewenhous will continue in his 
present position as chief of the divi- 
sion’s lumber branch. 


+ 


>> The newly elected president of 
the Bellingham (Wash.) Chamber of 
Commerce is Lawson P. Turcotte. Mr. 
Turcotte is executive vice president 
of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company, Bellingham. 

° 


>> Associated with International 
Paper Company’s Southern Kraft di- 
vision at Camden, Arkansas, for the 
past ten years, George L. Clarke has 
joined the pulp department of Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Clarke, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, will be 
attached to the office of W. H. Swan- 
son, assistant general superintendent, 
with responsibilities which will pri- 
marily revolve around sulphate pulp- 
ing operations. 


>> The Lockport Felt Company, 
Newfane, New York, has chosen A. 
B. Julin as its representative in the 
northern New York state area. Mr. 
Julin succeeds the late John S. Har- 
rington. 
5 

>> Charles G. Boone, superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company plant, Natrona 
(Pa.), has announced his retirement 
after twenty-one years as head of 
Pennsalt’s Natrona operations. 
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Maxwell A. Goodwin 


>>> Maxwell A. Goodwin, lately 
Major on the staff of General Som- 
ervell, has returned to his prewar po- 
sition as manager of the Chicago office 
of Clark Tructractor, division of 
Clark Equipment Company. (Battle 
Creek, Michigan). 
¢ 


>>> Walter Sheldon, recently re- 
leased from the Navy, where he served 
as a Lieutenant in charge of packaging 
and packing of all Navy textiles, 
clothing, etc., has been made director 


. of board and pulp sales of the Union 


Bag & Paper Corporation, New York 
City. Prior to joining the Navy in 
1942, he served with S.P.B. in the 
office of civilian supply in charge of 
paper containers, and he was previous- 
ly connected with the sales organiza- 
tion of the Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration in 1939. 





Walter Sheldon 
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>> A former member of the Wis- 
consin conservation department, Wil- 
liam A. Sylvester, has joined the staff 
of Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. Mr. Syl- 
vester is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan Forestry School, and 
carned a master’s degree at Yale. 


e 


>P>D James F. Olsen, formerly sales 
manager of Turbo-Mixer Corporation 
(a unit of General American Trans- 
portation Corporation), has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office of Gen- 
eral American Process Equipment as 
manager of sales. He succeeds James 


A. Lane, who has been transferred to 
‘the company’s New York office at 420 
Lexington Avenue as assistant to the 
sales manager. 


* 


>>> The new manager of Hercules 
Powder Company’s Paper Makers 
Chemical Department, Atlanta, Ga., is 
J. Huston McClane. Mr. McClane, a 
member of the PMC department since 
1939, will supervise sales of alum and 
other PMC department. chemicals in 
the southeastern states. In 1942 he 
joined the service and served as a 
Major with the Army overseas. 





UN-WINDING AND RE-WINDINCG 


Change Rolls at 
Full Speed! 





ELIMINATE DOWN TIME... keep your 
quality constant, reduce tonnage cost, 
decrease loss and waste! 





The Kohler System 


of continuous un-winding and re-winding 
permits 


FULL SPEED CHANCE OF ROLLS 


on super calenders, coaters, and all 
converting operations 








THE KOHLER SYSTEM COMPANY 
159 East Chicago Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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>P>DP Just released by the U. S. Navy 
after three years active duty, Li. Com- 
mander James R. Scully has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of the 
United Paperboard Company. Prior to 
his commission in the Navy, he was 
president of James R. Scully & Com- 
pany, New York, exporters of pack- 
aged frozen foods. 


+ 


>PP Secretary-treasurer and a direc- 
tor of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, F. E. Semsenbrenner has an- 
nounced his retirement from the firm. 
Mr. Sensenbrenner had been with K-C 
since 1905, handling insurance and 
land matters for the main firm and 
several of its subsidiaries. 


Vecrology 


DPD James Robert Woodside, night 
superintendent of the Hudson River 
Mill of the International Paper Com- 
pany, Corinth, New York, passed 
away Deeswnber 31, 1945, in Glens 
Falls, New York. Mr. Woodside had 
been engaged in papermaking all his 
life and had been with International 
for twenty-four years. He is survived 
by his widow, three sons, a daughter, 
and six grandchildren. 


& 


>>P A pioneer salesman in the par- 
affined carton field, J. V. Byrne passed 
away in Chicago on December 17, 
1945. He was widely known through- 
out the paper and packaging trades 
and played a large part in introducing 
the use of paraffined cartons and waxed 
papers to the food processing and meat 
packing industries. Until his passing, 
Mr. Byrne represented the Marathon 
Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin, in 
the Chicago atea, and had been with 
the company’s predecessor, the Me- 
nasha Carton Company, since 1917. 


e 


>>> Charles Borland, president of 
the Federal Electric Company, Inc., 
Chicago, passed away January 3, 
1946, at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Mr. Borland was a veteran of World 
War I, and upon his release from the 
army he became vice president and 
general manager of the Robert Gair 
Company of New York. After a suc- 
cessful period of employment and ac- 
complishment with the Robert Gair 
Company, Mr. Borland became asso- 
ciated, in 1926, with the Federal Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., Chicago, as gen- 
eral manager, and later he also held 
the post of president of the Mohawk 
nc and Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohi 
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When Pinched bj 
High Production Costs 


Mist, sprayed in process plants requiring 
high humidity, is vital to the quality of 
many products. But, it raises havoc with 
the wood structures. And steam and 
chemical-laden vapors in wet process 
plants cause ordinary lumber to go to 
pieces in 4 hurry 
Wolmanized Le Lumber*, wood that’s im- 
pregnated with Wolman Salts* preserva- ts a 
tive, is highly resistant to the decay that | ne PSP ives, 
inevitably develops in these humid atmos- or gt REINS 400 Nang 
pheres. Fibre-fixation prevents its wash- : 
ing out or leaching, assures added years 
of service life. 


The Advantages 
of Building 
with Wood 


B o . 

speed of erection, light weight, resilience, 
high insulating value, paintability, low 
first cost and . . . when Wolmanized .. . 
long life. 


iy E. C. ATKINS AND COMPS 
i‘ 


1658 McCORMICE BUILDING. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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WHY DO VALVE USERS ACTUALLY 





Fig. 1430 
lron Body 
Gate 


@ It’s a fact, that valve purchasers actually 

pay less for Lunkenheimer Valves—because Fig. 123 
these quality-built Valves give definitely bet- “N-M-D” 
ter service, longer service, more trouble-free 8 
and economical service. 





Maintenance men everywhere know they can 
confidently rely on the superior performance 
of any product bearing the Lunkenheimer 
name—backed as it is by a tradition of high- 
est quality and skilled craftsmanship. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Offices: New York 13, Chicago 
6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7, Export Depart- 
ment: 318-322 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


YOUR LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR 
plays a very important port in rendering the 
better valve service for which Lunkenheimer is 
noted. He is fully equipped and ready ot all. 
times to help you solve problems of valve 
maintenance or operation. Lunkenheimer 
Distributors are located in all industrial centers. 
There's one neor you . . . call him for your 
requirements. 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S. P 
INGS UBRICAT NG DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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What Determines the Rating 
of a Motor or Generator? 


When currents flow through the stator 
and rotor coils, heat is produced in over- 
coming the resistance. Additional heat is 
also produced in the core laminations. 
The rating of the machine depends on 
its ability to dissipate its heat so as to 
operate in safe temperature limits. A 
margin of safety is allowed on all open 
general purpose motors, so that if the 
machine is temporarily overloaded, the 
temperature rise will not be great to dam- 
age the insulation of the coils. The 
amount of overload a motor will carry 
within safe temperature limits in per- 
cent of full load rating is known as its 
“service factor” and does not usually ex- 
ceed 115 per cent. 

Motors “having special characteristics 
may be so designed as to have a service 
factor of 1, which means that any load 
greater than full load may cause the tem- 
perature to exceed safe values. 

Practically all open general purpose mo- 
tors are rated at a temperature rise of 
40 C. above the room temperature; based 
on a room temperature not exceeding 
40 C. * 

The 40 degree rating is called a “con- 
tinuous” rating and refers to the load 
the machine can carry steadily without 
a time limit. This load capacity is called 
“rated load” or “full load.” For direct 
current generators, it is given in kilowatts; 
for alternators, it is given in Kilovolt- 
amperes; for motors, it is given in horse- 
power. ; 

There are many types of enclosures 
adapted t6 motors for special applications, 
which restrict the flow of cooling air 
through them. These motors are usually 
rated for a higher temperature rise than 
40 C. and include such types as splash- 
proof, semienclosed, totally enclosed, and 
totally-enclosed fan-cooled.—Catechism of 
Electrical Machinery, Famsanxs, Morse 
8 Co. 

= 


How to Remove a Pipe Flange 
That Cannot Be Unscrewed 

It is not uncommon in piping mainte- 
nance work to find threaded pipe flanges 
on dismantled piping that are perfectly 
serviceable and yet which cannot be un- 
screwed. Rather than throwing such 
flanges into the junk pile, here is a way 
to salvage them. 

In the case of each flange, ‘cut it free 
of the pipe with an oxy-acetylene cutting 
torch, leaving a short piece of pipe (only 
a few inches) extending from the threaded 
end. of the flange. Next, also with the 


cutting torch, cut a V-shaped notch in 
short piece of pipe with the point of the 
V next to the hub of the flange. Then 
collapse the pipe with hammer blows and 
it will fall out of flange, leaving the 
threads of the flange unharmed. 

To make the flange ready for reuse, the 
threads should be cleaned thoroughly. A 
wire brush works very well for this pur- 
pose. If the salvaged flange is to be 
placed in stock, it should be coated with 
a rust preventative after cleaning.—Adapt- 
ed from WaLwortH ComPANy data. 


4 


Oxygen and Hydrogen 
Cylinders—Their Han- 
dling and Use 
Oxygen Cylinders 

Oxygen cylinders are charged at high 
pressures. If a fully charged oxygen cylin- 
der is damaged by permitting it to fall 
or by hitting it with another object, it 
may burst with destructive force. Oxygen 
cylinders shall be handled as carefully as 
possible. 

Oxygen combines with oil or other flam- 
mable materials with explosive violence 


under certain conditions. For this reason - 


it is important to keep oxygen cylinders 
spotlessly clean of oil or other flammables. 
- Workmen shall not handle oxygen cylin- 
ders with oily or greasy hands, gloves, or 


clothing. They shall not be stored in. 


proximity to flammable materials such as- 
gasoline, oils, etc. 

Under certain conditions, oxygen com- 
bines with materials such as coal, wood, or 
steel creating intense heat. Oxygen cylin- 
ders shall not be stored in buildings of 
flammable construction or near 
materials such as lumber, packing cartons, 
waste, etc. 

Oxygen cylinders shall not be stored 
near radiators or furnaces. To do so would 
cause the temperature of the cylinders to 
rise ‘and also their pressure within it. Ex- 
cessive pressures resulting from such heat- 
ing would cause the safety device in the 
cylinder valve to operate, thus releasing 
the contents of the cylinder. 

Oxygen shall never be withdrawn fron 
a cylinder unless a regulator is used. 

Cylinder valves shall be opened 
slowly at first. When necessary, approved 
wrenches shall be used with extreme care. 
If the cylinder valve is not opened slowly, 
it may result in damage to the regulator 
or high-pressure gauge. 

When the high-pressure gauge registers 
full cylinder pressure, the valve handle 
shall then be screwed to its “Full Open™ 
position. 

Oxygen cylinders shall be chained to 
prevent them from falling over. 

If an oxygen cylinder is moved from 


“one job to anothér, the valve shall be 





























3 
(1) Cut pipe near flange; (2) cut "V" shaped notch in pipe remaining in flange; (3). col- 


lapse pipe with hammer blows, as shown; (4) pipe falls out of flange leaving flange threads 
unharmed; (5) clean threads thoroughly 
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fully closed and the cylinder cap shall 
be in place. 
Hydrogen Cylinders 

Hydrogen cylinders are charged with a 
combustible gas at high pressures and 
should be treated in the same manner 
as oxygen cylinders. 

Hydrogen cylinders shall be stored out- 
of-doors or in a separate well-ventilated 
noncombustible building. It is recommend- 
ed that one side be open. 

Operators shall take care to see that 
hydrogen does not escape from cylinders 
or equipment unless it is being burned. 
Mixtures of hydrogen and air are highly 
explosive.—Safety for Gas Welding, Cut- 
ting, and Brazing Operators, GENERAL 
Exectric Co. 
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Fully Charged Specific Gravity 
of Storage Battery 

The fully charged specific gravity of 
the battery will vary depending upon its 
type and type of service, also location. 
In general, motive power batteries have a 
fully charged specific gravity of 1.280 
(1.275 to 1.285) with electrolyte level 
at correct high: Other types, such as, 
carlighting service have 1.250 (1.245 to 
1.255) and others, such as, marine service 
have 1.225 or 1.215. The normal fully 
charged specific gravity is indicated on 
the battery nameplate. 

In service over a period of years, there 
may be a slight decrease in fully charged 
specific gravity. This will vary depending 
upon the frequency and care taken when 
making a hydrometer reading, also upon 
the amount of overfilling or the addition 
of too much water when adding water to 
the battery. 

When batteries are properly maintained, 
it is seldom necessary to add acid to them. 
The decrease in electrolyte level is made 
up by the addition of water; and the de- 
crease in specific gravity is restored by 
charging the battery—Philco Storage 
Batteries, Pxttco Corporation. 


* 


Automatic Attachments for 
Knife Grinders 


Most knife grinders are equipped with 
automatic attachments for supplying cool- 
ant. However, some of them do not sup- 
ply it in sufficient. quantities. A small 
stream of coolant allows the knife to heat, 
causing fine cracks or nicks in the cutting 
edge. Two streams of coolant as large 
as practical, directed at contact. point of 
wheel and knife edge, is desirable. It is 
better to use a coolant other than clear 
water. There are many good commercial 
compounc's on the market or a satisfactory 
coolant m sv be obtained by using sal soda 
(sodium carbonate) at the rate of one 
pound to eight gallons of water. This 
tends to prevent the formation of rust on 
the knife or machine and reduces the 
amount of power required. 

Be sure coolant is kept clean. Grease 
oil fouling the system will cause wheels 





to avoid drawing the temper at the cutting 
edge. A glazed place in a wheel, when in 
contact with the knife bevel, generates 
heat rapidly, due to the fact that it rubs 
without cutting. Under such a condition, 
the edge of the knife cannot be kept suf- 
ficiently cool by liquid to prevent drawing 
the temper. A wheel that continues to 
glaze after being: redressed is either too 
hard or too fine for the work and should 
be replaced. 

It is important to keep the wheel true 
and free cutting by proper dressing. The 
most satisfactory method is by use of a 
diamond tool fastened to the carriage so 
that it passes the wheel in position as does 
the knife edge. This operation may also 
be done satisfactorily with the Huntington 
type dresser. The projections in the lower 
part of this type holder may be hooked 
over the edge of the carriage and passed 
along the face of the wheel. The depth 
of cut may be controlled by raising or 
lowering the handle, using the edge of the 
carriage as a fulcrum. 

Keep your knife costs down by using 
the proper wheel.Keep Paper Knives 
Sharp—Simonps Saw & Steet Co. 


* 
Efficiency of Cooling Tower 


The accompanying chart was prepared 
by the author, for determining cooling 
tower efficiency. The chart is used as fol- 
lows: 
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Subtract the temperature of the water 
after it is cooled from the temperature 
of the same water before cooling and lo- 
cate the difference in column A. 

Then subtract the wet bulb temperature 
of the entering air from.the temperature 
of the water before cooling and locate 
the difference in column B. 

For example, if the temperature of the 
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water before cooling is 88 and the cooled 
water temperature is 82, the difference, 6, 
is located in column A. Then, if the wet 
bulb temperature ‘of the entering air is 80, 
subtract from 88 and locate the 8 in col- 
umn B. The straight line extending 
through these two points to intersect with 
column C gives the efficiency of the cool- 
ing device as 75 per cent. 

During the summer months an efficien- 
cy of 65 to 70 per cent should be ex- 
pected. If an efficiency of 90 per cent is 
reached, it may be regarded as good. An 
efficiency of 35 per cent would be called 
poor. Much, of course, depends upon 
weather conditions—W. FP. ScHAPHORST. 


e 


Felt Saving Hints 

Do you check suction box covers for 
splinters and abrasives and dress them 
frequently? Experience has shown that a 
surprisingly small amount of foreign ma- 
terial or an almost imperceptible flaw in 
the cover will substantially cut down felt 
life. 

Are you extra careful with wetting out 
agents when breaking in a new felt? Here 
is a case where the old proverb “Haste 
makes waste™ certainly applies. 

Do you examine rolls, boxes, and jour- 
nals for surface grease and remove at once 
if found before attempting to place a felt 
on the machine? And if rou do get 
grease on the felt, do you take immediate 
steps to remove it? 

Have you instructed your felt checker 
to pay closer attention to the seam and 
correct even small misalignments? We all 
know what happens when a felt is al- 
lowed to run out of true. But old allow- 
ances for error must be drastically reduced 
if we are to get maximum felt life. 

Have you recently checked felt rolls 
for balance? Rolls out of balance are out 
of alignment which means uneven tension 
on the felt . . . which in turn means wear. 
Also, have you checked felt rolls for free 
turning? The less resistance to turning, 
the less drag on the felt, the less wear. 

Is your felt cleaner, particularly those 
parts touching the felt, in excellent con- 
dition? Here is a point often overlooked. 
Set the adjustment too close and off goes 
the nap . . . set it too far away and in- 
effective cleaning results. Where on this 
delicately balanced scale does your felt 
cleaner fit? 

Are you certain that your. felt stretch- 
ers are operating freely? Here is another 
case where the easier the turning, the less 
drag on the felt. The next time you 
change felts, give these rolls a-spin with 
your hand and see what happens. 

Do you know whether or not the 
crowning of your press rolls is correct? 
Here is something you can’t check in a 
minute and yet it will be well worth your 
while to do so. Uneven wear in many 
cases can be laid directly to the incorrect 
crown. And while you're checking, take 
a look at press roll alignment. 

Are you sure that your whipper arms 


* are operating evenly and with the correct 


amount of whip? We all know that 
faulty whippers can beat the life out of 
a felt and yet it is surprising how many 
whippers in operation today are doing 
just that. 
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Are holes in shower pipes open and 
applying the correct spray? It is obvious 
that a clogged hole does no cleaning. But 
not so obvious is the fact that clogging 
increases the pressure at the open holes, 
sometimes to the point where felt damage 
may result. 

Do you check water temperature and 
insist that correct temperature be main- 
tained? Few people realize the great im- 
portance of heat in cleaning. What at 
first may seem like a trivial matter, often 
turns out to be something of unusual im- 
portance. Make sure you are getting the 
water temperature recommended. 

Have you checked for the presence of 
iron hydroxide in the water? This is the 
chemical that makes felts stiff and boardy. 

Are deckles on board machines smooth 
and free from rough edges? Naturally, 
this point will not apply to all mills, but 
to mills with deckles, it is a matter of im- 
portance. Here again, even slight imper- 
fections should be removed before they 
wear the felt edges. 

Look to your worm rolls. The slight- 
est depression, out of balance condition, or 
other operating fault can raise havoc with 
a felt. All too often mills slip on the 
worming of their felting. 

same is true when it comes to 
weighting a roll. Check at the back side 
as carefully as at the front of the ma- 
chine. Be painstaking. Don’t guess.— 
From literature of the Orr Felt and Blan- 
ket Company through Tue Paper In- 
DUSTRY AND Paper Wortp (December, 
1942). 

* 


Meaning of pH Control 

Even in the pioneer days of chemical 
industry it was realized that degree of 
acidity and alkalinity was of great im- 
portance in many chemical processes and 
attempts were made to control these fac- 
tors. Titration and test papers were the 
methods commonly used. These and other 
methods provided rough control and en- 
abled the worker to classify acids and al- 
kalis as strong, moderately strong, mod- 
erately weak, weak, etc. Such descriptive 
terms are very indefinite and instructions 
to make a solution strongly or weakly acid 
could have no definite meaning. 

The introduction of pH control showed 
how rough and inaccurate previous meth- 
ods had been. This new method placed 
control of acidity and alkalinity on a defi- 
nite, ‘scientific basis and enabled one to 
express acidity and alkalinity in numerical 
values, which can be recorded and dupli- 
cated at any time by the same or different 
work, eth is 


ers. 

Making a pH determination is almost as 
simple as taking temperature with a ther- 
mometer or density with a hydrometer. 
Intensity of heat ie expressed as degrees 
on the thermometer scale; and density as 
degrees on the Baume scale. Similarly 
the pH scale is used to denote intensity 
of acidity and alkalinity. It is unneces- 
sary for one to know the exact meaning 
of “degree Fahrenheit” or “degree 
Baume™ in order to accurately determine 
temperature and density. It is un- 
necessary to know the meaning of the 
term pH to make accurate determinations 
of intensity of acidity and alkalinity. 


The numbers 0 to 14 (see accompanying 
scale) are used to express pH values, that 
is, intensity of acidity and alkalinity. The 
value pH 7.0, halfway between 0 and 14, 
is the point; that is a solution 
having a pH of 7.0 is neither acid nor 
alkaline. The numbers below 7.0 denote 
acidity, intensity of acidity increasing as 
the numbers decrease. Thus a solution of 
pH 6.4 is very slightly acid, one of pH 6.0 
is more intensely acid and one of pH 4.6 
is much more intensely acid. The num- 
bers between 7.0 and 14.0 are used to de- 
note alkalinity, the intensity of alkalinity 
increasing as the numbers increase. Thus 
a solution of pH 7.6 is very slightly alka- 
line, one of pH 8.0 is more intensely alka- 
line and one of pH 9.2 is still more in- 
tensely alkaline. These numbers repre- 
sent absolutely definite degrees of acidity 
and alkalinity and therefore, a statement 
such as “acidify to pH 5.6" or “make 
alkaline to pH 9.4” has a very definite 
meaning which cannot be expressed by the 
terms “slightly or strongly acid or al- 
kaline.” 





Change in pH represents a much larger 
change in intensity of acidity or alkalinity 
than would be expected from the pH 
values since a change of 1.0 pH unit rep- 
resents a change of 10 in intensity of 
acidity. This is clearly shown in the fol- 
lowing table in which pH 7.0 is given a 


value of 1. 
Values Showing Intensity 
pH Value of Acidity and Alkalinity 
CAR Sy rar Sy Ree oy is 10,000,000 
Ne at Sie hema ++ 1,000,000 . 
ay Sepp yg eS 100,000 
eR don od oh onsen er era ars 10,000 
8 PR Sa eee 1,000 
Oe ds cont ye cco em ade cae 100 . 
GFR Sore reg ass 10 
, RNS ES a Pe ge re 1 
a. ass saith tthe £264 650 10 
Te Be Pe en See 100 
Ste. ks ce ae taekeatr cs 1,000 
Tas. cos euebawke sina oh 10,000 
Bk sé scence eabivdnn 6 emus? 100,000 
Bae os cca neta the arena 1,000,000 
De hi a 000s cmmhemesneetean 10,000,000 


These figures show that a material hav- 
ing a pH of 5.0 is 10 times as intensely 
acid as one having a pH of 6.0. A pH 
of 4.0 likewise indicates 10 times the in- 
tensity of acidity of pH 5.0. Therefore, 
a material of pH 4.0 is 100 times as acid 
as one of pH 6.0. A similar relation 
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Factors Affecting the Drying 


D>D>P Of all heating mediums for in- 
dustrial processes, especially in cases where 
the temperature required is around the 
boiling point of water, steam is the most 
economical and efficient. One pound of 
saturated steam at 212 Fahr. contains al- 
most 6! times as much heat as one pound 
of water at the same temperature. 

The temperature required for process 
heating or drying is determined by na- 
ture of process. Some processes require a 
small quantity of heat at high tempera- 
tures and others large quantities of heat 
at low temperatures. Steam is, therefore, 
the ideal medium for paper drying, and 
as will be seen later, the most economical 
method from a fuel consumption. point of 
view is to adopt low temperatures and ad- 
equate heating surface instead of - higher 
temperatures and relatively smaller heat- 
ing surface. 

Conditions to be aimed at in order to 
secure Maximum Drying with the least 
possible. steam eonsumption: 


Importance of Pressing on Water Removal 
It is much cheaper to remove water 
by mechanical means, e. g., pressing, than 
by ‘evaporation, therefore it is import- 
ant to check periodically the moisture con- 
tent of the sheet leaving the press part. 
The use of open weave felts is an aid to 
water removal, and it follows there- 
fore than any effective means of keeping 
the felts “clean” and in good condition 
helps considerably in this direction. 





TABLE A—Effect of ra on Steam 
Consumption for Drying 


Lb. Steam 


Ib. a 


3.78 
Hee 


Per cent Wet 





The effect of water removal from the 
sheet prior to the dryer section on the 
steam consumption is shown in Table A. 

It will be. seen that if the wet end 
moisture is increased from 64-70 per cent, 
an increase in steam consumption of about 
35 per cent is necessary 

If heat be applied to the sheet before 
final pressing, more moisture will be re- 
moved by the press owing to the lowe: 
vicosity of the water, permitting it to flow 
more freely. The warm felt also aids 
water removal by absorption. 

Apart from reducing steam costs, there 
are other advantages i in removing as much 
fe as possible in the press section such 


ay The sheet is sisi liable to cockling 
: Less shrinkage i in the dryer part 
3. “Fluffing™ on the cylinders is reduced 
Every effort, therefore, should be made 
to reduce the moisture content of the sheet 
before entering the dryer section. 
) Published the oe RB sag pone 
Committee of the Associ- 


ation (Great Britain). Fepeinted from 
The Maker and British Paper Trade 
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Considerations Affecting Steam Pressures 


The total heat of “saturated” steam is 
made up of sensible heat and latent heat. 
The sensible heat is the heat added to the 
liquid to bring it up to boiling point and 
can be measured by the rise and fall of the 
thermometer. In the range of; pressures 
applicable to paper drying 1 Fahr. rise 
in temperature can be taken as indicating 
that one B.t.u. has been added per pound 
of liquid. 

The latent heat is the heat added at the 
pressure corresponding to the boiling 
point of the liquid to convert the liquid 
into steam. From a study of the steam 
tables it will be seen that as the pressure 
rises the latent heat decreases and the 
sensible heat content increases. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that there 
is more heat given up when steam is con- 
densed under low pressure than when at 
a higher pressure (Table B). 





TABLE B 


Heat yer pound 
Steam B.t.u.’s from 32 Fahr. 
Pressure Latent 
Pounds or Avail- 
psi Abs. psiG. Total able 
(a) 20 5 


1156.3 960.1 
(b) 40-25 1169.7 933.7 


Sensible 


196.16 
236.03 





Referring to the foregoing example, if 
the inlet steam pressure to a dryer system 
is 20 psi Abs. (5 psi G. approx.) 960 B. 
t.u.’s will be given up in the dryer/pound 
of steam condensed. (psi Abs.—per sq. 
in. absolute psi G.=per sq. in. gauge.) 
Should the inlet pressure, however, be 40 
psi Abs. (25 psi G. approx.) only 933.7 
B.t.u.’s/pound of steam will be given up 
in the dryer. Furthermore, if the conden: 
sate is discharged under atmospheric pres- 
sure it can only hold 180 B.t.u.’s/pound 
(212-32). In example (b) therefore the 
balance of heat 56 B.t.u./pound (236.03- 
180) is lost by part of the condensate 
flashing off into steam. 

It will also be observed that the total 
heat in 1 pound steam at 40 psi Abs. is 
only 13.4 B.t.u.’s more than steam at 20 
psi Abs. 

Under the above conditions it will be 
seen that from the point of view of heat 
released/pound of steam, low pressure 
steam is more economical. 

This, however, does not mean that the 
drying rate is improved by using low pres- 
sure steam; on the contrary, the rate of 
heat transmission between two bodies or 
substances depends on the difference of 
temperature between the two, and there- 
fore a higher steam temperature and con- 
sequently pressure in the case of satur- 
ated steam will increase the drying rate 
(Table C). 

The weight of steam/unit volume is 
also greater, the higher the pressure, so 
that it follows that should the pressure 
of steam to a drying system ~be increased, 
each dryer will contain a greater quanti- 
ty of heat. 

e.g., If pressure is increased from 5-25 


psi. G., the dryer will carry approximately 
twice as much heat. 

It is important to distinguish between 
quantity and intensity of heat (Table. D). 

It will be observed that although steam, 
water and air are at the same tempera- 
ture or intensity, 1 pound of steam con- 
tains almost 61/4, time the heat contained 
in 1 pound of water, and about. 27 times 
the quantity of heat contained in 1 pound 
of air. 

The advantages of designing a dryer 
part to uSe as low a steam pressure as 
possible can be summarized thus: 

(1) A low back pressure on engines or 
pass out pressure on turbine permits more 
work to be done by steam before -passing 
to process. 

(2) More economical drying on paper 
machines, i.e., more heat extracted from 
steam (unless the drying system ensures 
that only condensate at or below atmos- 
pheric pressure is discharged to hot well). 

(3) Less likelihood of “blowing” at 
dryer nozzles and less tension required to 
keep steam-tight nozzle joints. 

(4) By avoiding high dryer surface tem- 
peratures a better product results. 

(5) Less losses by radiation from dryers 
and piping. 

Other factors, however, require consid- 
eration such as: 

(a) The lower the drying steam pres- 
sure the more dryers would be required 
to meet given conditions, therefore more 
space must be available for the dryer sec- 
tion: 

(b) The extra cost of plant and build- 
ings must be taken into account. 

(c) Larger mains and valves might be 
necessary to carry the weight of steaii 
required. 

(d) The choice of condensate extrac- 
tion system must also be carefully consid- 
ered, as some arrangements depend on a 





TABLE “est of tome Pressure on 


Relative 
Drying Rate 


Pressure Steam Temp. 
(per cent) 


psi G. deg. Fahr. 





pressure’ gradient being maintained along 
the machine for efficient working. 

It may be mentioned here that it is im- 
portant to keep the dryer, surface free 
from scale, as even a very thin film retards 
considerably the rate of heat transfer, ne- 
cessitating a higher steam pressure to 
maintain the drying rate. 


Superheated Steam 


The head of steam in a boiler which is 
in contact with the water at the same 
pressure and temperature is said to be 
“saturated.” Steam out of contact with 
water but the temperature still corre- 
sponding to its pressure is known as “dry 
saturated™ steam. 

It is not possible to raise the temper- 
ature of steam when in the presence of 
water above that corresponding to the 
pressure; adding more heat will only gen- 
erate more steam. 
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If, however, heat be added to steam out 
of contact with water, the temperature 
will increase at constant pressure and in- 
creasing volume. The steam is then “super- 
heated.” The actual quantity of heat re- 
quired to superheat steam is very small 
compared with the latent heat. e.g., Dry 
saturated steam as 30 psi Abs. has a tem- 
perature of 250 Fahr. and a heat content 
of 1164 B.t.u.’s/pound. Steam at 30 psi 
Abs. superheated to 500 Fahr. has a heat 
content of 1285 B.t.u.’s/pound or an in- 
crease of 121.B.t.u.’s/pound=10 per cent 
approximately. 

Superheated steam being in the nature 
of a perfect gas does not part easily with 
its heat, the thermal conductivity of a gas 
being very low compared with saturated 
steam. 

The effect of this can perhaps be more 
clearly illustrated by considering the fol- 
lowing analogy: 

Suppose a cube of copper (A) is heat- 
ed to a given temperature and is used 
to raise the temperature by contact of a 
similar piece of copper (B). 

As copper has a high rate of thermal 
conductivity, heat is rapidly transferred 
from (A) to (B) until they attain an 
equilibrium in temperature. 





TABLE D 


1 Ib. at 212 Fahr. Contains B.t.u.’s 


(approx. ) 





Again, suppose a similar sized cube of 
porcelain (C), at the same temperature 
as (A), is brought into close contact with 
cube of copper (B), the rate of heat trans- 
fer is very much slower, due to the low 
thermal conductivity of porcelain com- 
pared with copper (as 12 is to 892). In 
effect, cube (B) immediately absorbs the 
heat on the immediate surface of (A), 
but the heat contained in the body of (A) 
moves very slowly towards the surface to 
make up the heat lost. 





TABLE E—Effect of air on steam pressure neces 
saty to maintain the temperature in a dryer, 
Poach id paca eesrignttes, tape, 


Psi G. Required of ‘Mixture 
to Maintain deg. 
Orig. Temp. at 10 psi a. 


239.4 


Per Cent 
Air 





In this analogy cube (A) represents 
saturated steam, cube (B) represents dry- 
er shell, cube (C) represents superheated 
steam. 

Considering the effect of superheated 
steam in drying cylinders, the initial tem- 
perature’ on the surface of the cylinder is 
greater than would be the case if satur- 
ated steam were used, but as soon as the 
sheet comes on the dryers the heat is ab- 
sorbed from the cylinder wall, and the 
superheated steam may not part quickly 
enough with its heat to maintain the tem- 
perature of the cylinder surface. 

In any case, before heat can be re- 
leased in quantity, i.e., the latent heat 
of steam, the superheat must first be re- 





moved. It follows, therefore, that quite 
apart from the slower rate of heat trans- 
fer when using superheated steam, in or- 
der to condense the steam the temperature 
of the inner surface of the cylinder must 
always be below that of the saturated 
steam at the inlet pressure. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that dur- 
ing the process of drying, superheated 
steam could not possibly maintain a high- 
er cylinder temperature than would be 
possible with saturated steam at the same 
pressure. 

Apart from the foregoing, the relative- 
ly great variations in cylinder temperature 
which occur between running and “break” 
periods may be harmful to the cylinders, 
and might cause fracture in the cylinder 
ends during the course of time. 


It should be pointed out, however, that 
although superheated steam (being a gas), 
is a poor conductor of heat, heat is given 
up by convection, the rate of which would 
be impossible to assess owing to the tur- 
bulent conditions within the dryer. An- 
other factor which must not be overlooked 
is the tendency for superheated steam 
when in the presence of condensate, to 
give up its heat by evaporating this wa- 
ter. 

Flash Steam 


When steam is condensed in a dryer 
the condensate formed is at the same tem- 
perature as the steam. Thus, if the steam . 
pressure in a dryer is 30 psi Abs. (15 psi 
G. approx.) the temperature of the con- 
densate would be 250 Fahr. and the sensi- 
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ble heat (liquid heat) 218.82 B.t.u.'s/ 
pound. 

At atmospheric pressure water cannot 
be at a higher temperature than 212 Fahr. 
at which temperature it contains 180 
B.t.u.’s/pound. Each pound of conden- 
sate, therefore, just get rid of 218.82-180 
=38.82 B.t.u.'s. This is accomplished by 
converting some of the condensate back 
to steam. This is known as flash steam. 
Steam at atmospheric pressure contains 
970 B.t.u.’s/pound, so that in the above 
example 1 pound of condensate passing 
to atmosphere from 15 psi G. will gener- 
ate 

38.82 





=.04 pound or 4 per cent. 

970 

It will be seen, therefore, that “flash” 
recovery in some form is essential if a 
considerable wastage of steam is to be 
avoided. 
Effect of Air in Steam 


The presence of air in steam has a very 
important effect on the drying efficiency 
of machine cylinders. According to Dal: 
ton’s Law of Partial Pressures—in a mix- 
ture of two or more gases the total pres- 
sire is equal to the sum of the “partial” 
pressures which each gas would have pro- 
duced had it been present alone. Thus, 
should there be an accumulation of air in 
a dryer the temperature will fall, and will 
not correspond with the pressure. Also, 
when two or more gases are present they 
will mix without mechanical aid until a 
complete uniform mixture results. In this 
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connection steam can be considered as a 
gas. The total elimination of air, there- 
fore, is not a simple problem. 

Table E shows the effect of air accumu- 
lations on the steam pressure necessary 
to maintain the temperature in a dryer 
corresponding to a steam pressure of 10 
psi G. ; 
Air being a noncondensible gas will, un- 
less suitable provision is madé, accumulate 
in the dryers, causing a gradual falling 
off in the drying rate. 

In order, therefore, to maintain the 
dryers at maximum temperature, the air 
content of the steam must be kept at a 
minimum, and this is only possible where 
provision is made for the continuous cir- 
culation of the steam through the dryer 
system with suitably placed air vents, or 
each dryer is separately air-vented. 

There is, of course, a small loss of 
steam through the air vents which is un- 
avoidable on account of air and steam 
being in a uniform mixture. This loss, 
however, is not important, and the bene- 
fits to be gained by even dryer tempera- 
ture and increase in drying rate far out- 
weigh this small loss. 

When a machine is shut down for the 
week end the dryers fill up with air. Un- 
less effective means for releasing this 
trapped air are provided, steam has to be 
turned on to the dryers many hours be- 
fore the machine starts up in order to 
bring the temperature up to working level. 

If no automatic means of air release 
are fitted, therefore, by-pastes should be 
provided in the exhaust main so that the 
steam can be blown straight through the 
dryers to atmosphere for a few minutes 
during the warming-up period in order to 
get rid of the air accumulation as quickly 
as possible. 

With the aid of a surface pyrometer, 
dryers can be tested for air accumula- 
tion. If it is found that there is an ap- 
preciable drop in temperatute below that 
corresponding to the steam inlet pressure, 
say over 10 Pahr., the presence of air is 
indicated. Before carrying out such a test, 
it is advisable to check the accuracy of the 
pyrometer with a reliable thermometer 
round about the inlet temperature. 


Requirements of a Condensate 
Removal System 
(1) Lowest possible drying steam con- 
sumption at lowest possible pressure/ 
pound of paper made. 
(2) Maximum output of paper on ma- 
chine, ie., a high drying rate. 


(1) Suppose a paper machine were 
fitted with a stage drying system where 
the dryers were divided into sections. Low 
pressure steam passing into the first or 
“dry end” section only, and the subse- 
quent sections being fed by a mixture of 
steam ahd condensate from each preceding 
section. Under these conditions, the dis- 
charge from the “wet end” section would 
be water below 212 Fahr. Such a system 
would prove efficient from a “drying 
steam/pound of paper” point of view and 
providing there was ample drying capaci- 
ty for the type of paper being made would 
not adversely affect condition (2). If, 
however, the speed of the machine were 





limited by the drying section, although 
we should still maintain a good figure 
for drying steam/pound of paper, the ul- 
timate efficiency, i.e., pounds of coal/ 
pound of paper, would be adversely af- 
fected on account of there being little 
diminution in the heating load and power 
used by ancillary plant to compensate for 
the lower output. 

Generally speaking, it is safe to say that 
the first consideration is production and 
the drying system should never be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of possible in- 
creases, even though the system may be 
all that is desired from a drying steam/ 
pound of paper viewpoint. It might be as 
well to state here, however, that nothing 
can excuse the practice (now, we trust, 
extinct) of blowing steam straight through 
the dryers to atmosphere, although such 
a method would comply with the require- 
ments of efficiency standpoint (2). 

The ideal system, therefore, must be de- 
signed to show a high efficiency under 
(1) and (2), and to do this the follow- 
ing requirements must be met. 

1. Effective means must be provided for 
continuous air venting. 

2. Condensate should be removed as 
soon as it forms, as water has a very low 
thermal conductivity relative to cast iron. 


. The approximate comparative figures for 


iron, water and gases are: 


aged PORES Erie pepe baer Ae 417 
CT BAER es eee eee 4 
et Sees deck eh tie Cos 0.2 


3. Provision must be made to reuse all 
flash steam so that only condensate at or 
approaching 212 Fahr. is finally dis- 
charged to hot well. 

4. The drying or condensate removal 
system must be selected to suit the type 
of machine, steam pressures available, and 
range of products made. This is import- 
ant. 

To consider these requirements in de- 

1. Suitable means can be easily provid- 
ed either in each individual dryer, or if 
a stage system is used, at suitable points 
on each stage. The stage system, it might 
be mentioned, provided for rapid circu- 
lation of the steam, which is beneficial in 
clearing the air, but does not give the best 
facilities for individual control of dryers, 
if this should be required. 

2. The continuous and effective removal 
of condensate is unfortunately not a sim- 
ple matter, especially if low steam pres- 
sures are being used, as it is then dif- 
ficult to create a pressure difference great 
enough to lift the condensate up the sy- 
phon pipe. Under certain conditions, a 
vacuum pump on the last or “wet end” 
stage is beneficial. 

3. Most proprietary “stage” drying sys- 
tems are designed so that the flash steam 
arising from the condensate discharge from 
one stage is passed to the succeeding sec- 
tion. If for any limiting factors the drying 
rate of the machine does not permit the 
use of “flash,” it can be used for air heat- 
ers in connection with machine-house ven- 
tilation. Note.—This use may involve an 
increase in the heating area of the air 
heater to permit the passage of sufficient 
steam at the lower pressure. 
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The Behavior of Sulphuric Acid 


in the Preparation of Cellulose 
Acetate* 


CARL J. MALM, LEO J. TANGHE, and 
BARBARA C. LAIRD 
Eastman Kodak Company 


The amount of combined sulphuric has 
been determined at all stages in the manu- 
facture of cellulose acetate, including pre- 
treatment, acetylation, and hydrolysis. 
Very little combined sulphur was found 
during the pretreatment, but after the ad- 
dition of the acetic anhydride the sul- 
phuric acid combined quantitatively with 
the cellulose in the intermediate stages of 
the acetylation. At the point where sub- 
stantially all the hydroxyl groups had been 
esterified, the combined sulphur content 
began to drop gradually, and as the reac- 
tion time was extended beyond the point 
where it is normally interrupted to initiate 
the hydrolysis stage, it continued to drop, 
being replaced by acetyl. 

The combined sulphur dropped very 
rapidly during the addition of water for 
hydrolysis. The lowering of the sulphur 
content was sharply influenced by the tem- 
perature and the rate of addition of water. 

The amount of sulphuric acid catalyst 
was varied over a 32-fold range, and the 
amount of combined sulphur at the com- 
pletion of the esterification and during 
hydrolysis was roughly proportional to the 
concentration of sulphuric acid used. 

When part of the sulphuric acid was 
neutralized at the start of hydrolysis, the 
amount of combined sulphur in the prod- 
uct was determined by the amount of solu- 
ble sulphate (SO,--) present during hy- 
drolysis. 


The Action of Ultraviolet Light 
Upon Cellulose. Helium Versus 
Nitrogen as Irradiation 
Atmosphere. Postirradiation 
Effects with Cellulose 
Triacetate* 


E. HEUSER and GEORGE N. CHAMBERLIN 
institute of Paper Chemistry 


Ultraviolet irradiation of cellulose in a 
helium atmosphere produces the same 
changes as in nitrogen, which would seem 
to rule out the possibility that the changes 
earlier observed in nitrogen resulted from 
the hydrolysis of cellulose by nitrogen ox- 
ides in the presence of water. Samples 
irradiated in helium undergo the_post- 
irradiation effect during storage in oxygen 
to much the same extent as samples which 
had been irradiated in nitrogen. Likewise, 
Felium may be used instead of nitrogen 
for inhibiting the postifradiation effect. 

In contrast to cellulose, the reducing 
power of cellulose triacetate is not ‘in- 
creased by irradiation in nitrogen, obvi- 
ously because’ the hydroxyl groups are 
protected by acetyl, the latter remaining 
7*) ab 
Me eetingin-Drint Division of Cellulose 


American Chemical 
Chamiatry”of the 2 1945. 





unchanged on irradiation in nitrogen. 
However, on irradiation in oxygen, far- 
reaching deacetylation occurs and copper 
number and uronic acidity increase con- 
siderably. Under these conditions, the 
same reactions would seem to be involved 
as when cellulose itself is irradiated in 
oxygen, the increases in copper number 
and acidity being in part a result of the 
oxidation of deacetylated hydroxyl groups. 
The appearance of uronic acid carboxyl 
shows that hydroxyl groups in the six po- 
sitions are oxidized. 

The effect which irradiation in nitro- 
gen exerts upon cellulose triacetate suffices 

induce a pronounced postirradiation 
effect during storage in oxygen, which 
seems to show that in cellulose itself the 
hydroxyl groups are not essentially in- 
volved in that irradiation reaction which 
leaves the glycosidic linkages in a condi- 
tion unstable to oxygen. Oxygen allowed 
to act upon cellulose triacetate with ultra- 
violet light. excluded, but under exactly 
the same conditions as when ultraviolet 
light is used, produces no change in D.P., 
copper number, and uronic acid. 

The behavior of cellulose triacetate 
which has been irradiated in an oxygen 
atmosphere towards storage in nitrogen 
and in oxygen is much the same as pre- 
viously observed with cellulose itself un- 
der the same conditions. 


The swelling of wood and ramie fibers 
by pyridine and morpholine was studied. 
The agreement of calculated values of 
the lattice dimensions of the untreated and 
swelled specimens indicated that no com- 
pound formation between the cellulose 
and the molecules of the swelling agent 
had taken place.’ The swelling of wood 
by both pyridine and morpholine “was 
classified as intermicellar swelling. 

The technique of or 5 een od was 
applied to the study of impregnated wood 
An improved experimental procedure for 
making microradiographs of wood was nw 
veloped. The microradiographs 
found to be characteristic of the wood and 
the distribution of the impregnant. 

A comparison of the relative effective- 
ness of alcohol-soluble and water-soluble 
resins as impregnants was possible by this 
technique. The alcohol-soluble_. resins 
were found to be more evenly distributed 
on the cell walls of the wood than water- 
soluble resins and, therefore, probably 
more efficient in decreasing dimensional 
changes with changes in humidity. 

The orientation of cellulose crystallites 
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in wood which had been subjected to heat 
and pressure as studied and compared with 
the orientation in the untreated wood. In 
general, compression of wood seems to de- 
crease the preferred orientation of the 
cellulose crystallites, while the preferred 
orientation of heated wood was observed 
to increase as a result of the heat treat- 
ment, 

Absolute correlation between the 
changes in orientation and the physical 
properties of the wood was not possible 
because of the lack of sufficient date. 

The use of a recording microphotom- 
eter equipped with a rotating stage is not 
recommended for routine use when few 
measurements are to be made. If com- 
plete distribution curves are desired, this 
instrument is superior to those previously 
employed. 





The following abridgments are from 
papers presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, held in Montreal, Quebec, 
January 23 to 25, 1946. 











A Survey of Pulping Variables 
in the Sulphite Process 


T. R. MOORE and F. H. YORSTON 
Members of the 1945 Sulphite Committee 


A paper was published last year dealing 
with wood and the penetration of acid into 
wood as they affect sulphite pulping and 
quality. This paper concludes the study 
of the literature on sulphite pulping, deal- 
ing with: 

Initial Acid Temperature 

Acid Composition 

Ratio of Liquor to Wood 

Cooking Curves 

Hot acid systems are now so familiar to 
everyone that no comparison of hot and 
cold systems need be made here. In oper- 
ating a hot acid system the initial acid 
temperature can be varied within rather 
narrow limits and a shorter or longer 
period of soaking or of precirculation at 
this temperature. may precede steaming. 
There seems to be little published infor- 
mation about the effects of changes in 
these factors, although Sholdebrand (Pa- 


cific P. # P, Industry 16 No. 6, June, 


1942) is of the opinion that a higher 
initial acid temperature gives pulps which 
beat faster. It may be pointed out that 
increasing the time of precirculation from 
the accumulator is in a sense equivalent 
to increasing the concentration of com- 
bined sulphur dioxide in the acid. The 
acid which first fills the digester is depleted 
by dilution with the wood moisture and 
by sorption of chemical by the wood; dur- 
ing precirculation this weakened acid is 
replaced by stronger acid from the accu- 
mulator. There is good reason to believe 
that a period of soaking at hot acid tem- 
perature makes the chips more readily 
penetrated by acid and opens up the wood 
structure in such a way that diffusion of 
chemicals into the chips is facilitated. The 
sulphite cooking reactions take place at a 
measurable rate even at temperature as low 
as 80C. and a long period of soaking at 
such a temperature should be equivalent to 
a short period of cooking at a high tem- 
perature. Information reaching us irom 
more than one mill confirms that “pick- 
ling a digester for a long period (as 
during a week end) does, in fact, greatly 
shorten the subsequent cook. Qn the other 
hand, one correspondent has evidence that 
prolonged soaking in, warm sulphite liquor 
tends to retard cooking. 

The factors of liquor composition which 
directly control pulping appear to be the 
concentration of bisulphite and of hydro- 
gen ions. It has been shown (Calhoun, 
Thesis to McGill Univ.; Calhoun, Yorston 
and Maass. Can J. Research B 17 121, 
1939) that, under certain simplified ex- 
perimental conditions, the rate of de- 
lignification at constant temperature is 
strictly proportional to the partial pressure 
of sulphur dioxide in equilibrium with 
the liquor. The partial pressure is in turn 
proportional to the product of the con- 
centration of hydrogen and bisulphite ions. 
Solution of hemicelluloses during cooking 
is controlled mainly (but perhaps not en- 
tirely) by the hydrogen ion, concentration. 
The ionic concentrations in calcium bi- 
sulphite solutions have been worked out 
for a considerable range of temperature 
and of analytical composition (Beazley, 
Campbell and Maass, Dominion Forest 
Service Bulletin 93, 1938). The basis 
for a full explanation of the effects of 
variations in liquor composition in the 
cooking process has thus been laid. Ap- 
plication of the fundamentals to specific 





problems is frequently hampered, however, 
by lack of information about the changes 
in hydrogen ion and bisulphite ion con- 
centration during cooking. The by-prod- 
ucts of cooking, present in increasing 
concentration as the cook progresses, may 
also have a considerable influence on the 
process. 

Stronger liquor results in faster cooking 
if, and only if, the allowable digester pres- 
sure is high enough to keep the additional 
sulphur dioxide in solution at cooking 
temperature. Chidester and McGovern 
(Paper Trade J. 94 TAAPI p 45, Feb. 
4, 1932) found that using acid cop- 
taining as much as 20% total SO, had 
little effect in reducing cooking time 
when the digester pressure was limited to 
75 lb. On the other hand, McGovern 
(Peper Trade J. 103 TAPPI p. 297, Nov. 
12, 1936) showed that substantial reduc- 
tions in time or cooking temperature were 
possible when using strong acid without 
digester relief. For example, the maximum 
temperature could be reduced from 140 C. 
to 120 C. for a nine-hour cook by chang- 
ing from liquor of 5% total to 20% 
total SO,. Alternatively, with constant 
maximum temperature, cooking time could 
be shortened from 9 hours to less than 
6 hours by increasing the total SO, Simi- 
lar results with respect to lowering of 
cooking temperature by increased acid 
concentration and digester pressure were 
described by Fuchs (Thesis, Darmstadt 
1932). The data of both Fuchs and Mc- 
Govern show that reductions in cooking 
temperature achieved by the use of strong 
acid give somewhat higher yields of pulp 
with higher tensile and bursting strength. 
Significant improvements in folding en- 
durance were found by McGovern at 
lower cooking temperatures. 

An excellent account of what may be 
accomplished by more limited increases 
in digester pressure and total SO concen- 
tration was given by Holzer (Paper Trade 
J. 118, No. 16, 15, April 20, 1944). The 
author emphasizes the physical relation 
between these variables, pointing out that 
there is no advantage in building diges- 
tors with stronger shells if the acid 
strength is not to be increased. Con- 
versely, stronger acid is not ‘needed if the 
digestor is already being operated at its 
maximum safe pressure. Experimentally, 
cooking at a maximum pressure of 95 Ib. 
with liquors containing 6.0 to 8.75% 
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total SO, was compared with cooking at 
100 Ib. with liquor of 8.0 to 11.5% total. 
Cooking time at 135 degrees was short- 
ened by forty-five minutes by going to the 
higher pressure. It was concluded that a 
liquor having 6.5% free SOs is the strong- 
est that can be used efficiently when the 
maximum pressure is 95 lb. and tempera- 
ture 135 -C. The experimental work was 
checked by mill experience in which an 
increase of pressure from 80 lb. to 90 
Ib. saved about half an hour per cook. 

Bergen (Beitrage Zur Kenntnis des 
Sulfitzellstoff Verfahrens, Gunter-Staib 
Verlag 1937) is of the opinion that the 
free SO. must be above some minimum 
value for best pulp strength and bright- 
ness; and de Montigny and Maass 
(Dominion Forest Service Bulletin 87, 
1935) found some evidence for improve- 
ment in pulp strength with increasing 
free SOs, even at constant cooking tem- 
perature. 

A number of factors may modify the 
effects of combined SO, in practice. 
While additions of a little lime to a 
solution of sulphurous acid causes a con- 
siderable increase in bisulphite in concen- 
tration, further additions of lime have 
relatively little effect. Sulphite liquors are 
buffered with respect to -bisulphite ion. 
We do not know how the bisulphite ion 
concentration is changed during cooking, 
but it may be supposed that the changes 
depend upon the ratio of liquor to wood 
and on digester operation. It is possible 
also that sulphite liquors initially different 
in composition tend to approach the 


same composition as cooking progresses. 


In view of these complexities, it is not 


surprising that there has been considerable . 


controversy about the effect of variations 
in the combined SO; According to 
Miller and Swanson (Chemistry of the 
Sulfite Process, Lockwood, 1928) “Quite 
obviously one cannot show any variation 
in yield attributable to any of the factors 
of acid composition commonly consid- 
ered” but their experimental results seem 
not inconsistent with a slight increase in 
pulp yield at a given lignin content with 
increasing combined SOs. Small scale 
experiments by Hagglund and Nihlen 
(Svensk Papperstidning 37 754, 1934) 
have been widely quoted. In these tests 
the yield of pulp of chlorine number 10 
was increased by 1.5% or 2.8% by rais- 
ing the calcium oxide in the liquor from 
0.6% to 10%. A further increase in the 
initial CaO concentration to 1.4% raised 
the yield by less than 1% of the weight 
of wood. When cooking was continued 
to chlorine numbers of. 5 or lower, the 
variation of yield with combined SO, was 
somewhat less marked The -tensile and 
bursting strengths of the pulps were about 
ten per cent higher when cooked with 
liquor containing 1.4% CaO as against 
0.6% CaO. Bergman (Svensk Papper- 
stidning 38 215, 1935) found higher 
yields with ‘higher combined SO, but did 
not correct his results for differefices in 
chlorine number occasioned by slower 
cooking in the liquors higher in combined 
SOs. Bergson as a result of mill experi- 
ence covering two operating periods of a 
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month each with liquors somewhat dif- 
ferent in lime content, concluded that the 
yield was independent of combined SO, 
and that the ou strenght did not increase 
or even decrease slightly with increasing 
combined SOs. According to Sholdebrand, 
the beating time is increased by increasing 
the combined SOs, contrary to the results 
of Hagglund and Nihlen. According to 
deMontigny and Maass, increasing the 
combined SOs, beyond an amount cor- 
responding to 5% of the weight of the 
wood has little effect on yield or pulp 
quality. 

In experimental cooking at very high 
ratios of liquor to wood the concentra- 
tion of combined sulphur dioxide (and 
hence of bisulphite ion) is clearly seen 
to influence the rate of cooking and the 
yield of pulp. At high liquor ratio, the 
liquor concentration changes very little 
during cooking and the organic reaction 
products are never present in high con- 
centration. In cooking at customary 
liquor ratios (as 4.5 to 5 pounds of 
liquor per pound of dry wood) the con- 
centration of hydrogen and bisulphite ions 
may change rapidly, and in these circum- 
stances the initial concentration of com- 
bined SO, may be less significent than the 
amount of lime relative to the weight of 
wood. 

At a given initial concentration of com- 
bined SOs, the ratio of lime to wood will 
depend upon the wood density, and the 
amount of chip packing. Some lime is 
lost from the digestor by side relief, and, 
as we have seen, some may be gained 
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from the accumulator by precirculation. 
Direct calculation of a significant liquor 
ratio or of the combined SOs, as percent- 
age of wood may be difficult in specific 
cases, but an average ratio of combined 
to wood should be obtainable from rec- 
ords of yield, pulp production and lime- 
stone consumption. 

No mill-scale study of the effects of 
liquor ratio variations seems to have been 
published. Mills which are equipped to 
measure both the wood and the acid 
could supply valuable information in this 
‘connection. 

Hagglund .and Ekman conducted ex- 
perimental cooking at liquor ratios of 
3:1, 4:1, 5:1, and 6:1. Three levels of 
combined SO, were tried at each liquor 
ratio. It was found that, with any one 
liquor, the cooking time was shortened 
as the liquor ratio was reduced. This re 
sult is not readily explicable in terms of 
current theories of the mechanism of the 
sulphite process. The findings of Hagg- 
lund and Ekman as to the effect of com- 
bined SO, on yield and cooking time: 
(a) Yields were lower at the lower liquor 
ratios. (b) The tensile strength of the 
pulp seemed to increase with the CaO as 
per cent of wood up to about 5%. In 
the opinion of the reviewers, the data of 
Hagglund and Ekman point to consider- 
able differences in the initial -rates of 
cooking with different. liquors, while the 
rates toward the end of the cook seem to 
be much the same, irrespective of liquor 
ratio or combined SOs. 

It is generally agreed that a low maxi- 

















mum cooking temperature reduces screen- 
ings and gives pulp of improved paper- 
making quality in higher yield. Although 
there is little question that the general 
trend is as stated, specific information as 
to the quantitative effects of a change in 
cooking temperature is less plentiful or 
less accessible than we supposed. Al- 


_ though Miller and Swanson stressed the 


importance of avoiding higher tempera- 
tures, they did not have a great deal of 
evidence. Jones (Pulp and Paper Mag. 
Can. 36 82, 1935) was able to obtain 
increased yields at higher chlorine num- 
ber with a concurrent decrease in tailings 
by modifications of the cooking schedule 
which led to more uniform conditions 
throughout the digester. Anderson (Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 18 252, 1935) showed a 
consistent improvement in pulp strength 
and reduction in tailings in lengthening 
the cooking time by stages from seven to 
twelve hours with reduction in maximum 
temperature from 153 degrees to 133 
degrees. Wultsch (Papier fabr Wochen- 
blatt No. 4 128, April, 1944) found the 
degree of polymerization in pulp cooked 
at 124 degrees, and also reported about 
a 20% difference between the two in 
tensile strength. De Montigny and Maass 
found the loss of yield and bursting 
strength occasioned by increasing the 
cooking temperature from 140 degrees 
to 150 degrees to be more pronounced 
than the corresponding change in going 
from 130 degrees to 140 degrees. The 
rate at which the maximum temperature is 
attained, or the shape of the cooking 
curve, is often discussed. The desirability 
of cooking for as long as may be needed, 
with a slow rise to low maximum tempera- 
ture, is generally recognized—although for 
some purposes, another type of cook may 
be preferred. In practice, production re- 
quirements usually fix the maximum 
allowable cooking time. The strength of 
acid available (or the limiting digester 
pressure) together with a specified chlorine 
number then largely determine the cook- 
ing temperature. There is still room for 
some variation in time-temperature curves; 
for example: a slow temperature increase 
through 100-120 degrees, might be com- 
pensated for by higher ending tempera- 
ture. Doubtless there is an optimum 
curve (within the limits outlined) for any 
particular wood condition and pulp qual- 
ity. This optimum would have to be 
worked out experimentally for specific 
conditions or situations. 

Generally speaking, it may be stated 
that any factors which have an adverse 
effect on pulp yield will tend to have the 
same effect on pulp quality for paper 
manufacture. Heat degrades cellulose and 
the effect of high maximum temperatures 
is to produce pulps of lower burst, fold 
and tensile. Pulp cooked at a low maxi- 
mum temperature with a high concentra- 
tion of free and combined have superior 
burst and tensile properties, high bright- 
ness and high viscosity. Information as to 
the quantity of wood and acid per digester 
as well as flexibility in the acid plant sys- 
tem will all tend to assist in producing 
pulps of a uniformly higher quality. In- 
vestigational work has shown that higher 
yields and better pulp quality are possible 


and with continued advancement in equip- 
ment design and technical control, these 
should be realized in practice. 


Use of Absorption 
Towers for Recovery of 


Pressure Relief Gases 


ARNE G. HELLSTROM 
Asst. Divisional Chemist 
Fraser Companies, Limited 
In 1942, the recovery of sulphur diox- 
ide from the digester low pressure and 
accumulator relief in the Edmunston divi- 
sion of Fraser Companies, Limited, was 
carried out in acid storage tanks and the 
over-gas sent to the acid plant. The life 
of the storage tanks, however, was mate: 
rially affected by the injection of these low 
pressure relief gases into them. A review 
was made of various suggestions and pos- 
sible methods of changing this type of re- 
covery system. The final choice was to be 
made between either a low pressure ac- 
cumulator or an absorption tower system 
and, in either case, some improvement in 
sulphur dioxide and heat recovery was ex- 














Fig. 4—Commercial absorption tower 


When considering the low pressure ac- 
cumulator, it was felt that the capital cost 
involved. would be high, and, that the 
accumulator would have to be operated at 
a slight pressure. As against this, the 
absorption tower should have a lower cap- 
ital cost and it should be possible to aper- 
ate it at atmospheric pressure. The lower 
pressure was an important point, when 
considering the overall efficiency resulting 
from a lower possible digester blowing 
pressure. In general, the preliminary con- 
clusion was to the effect, that an absorp- 
tion tower would give greater benefits, at 
a lower cost than a low pressure accumu- 
lator. 

Two possible methods were considered 
for designing the absorption tower. The 
first being, the use of published data and 
a laboratory scale pilot plant, where mix- 
tures. of sulphur - dioxide and air, con- 
trolled as to their temperature, composi- 
tion, and quantity, were treated counter’ 
currently with a similarly controlled acid 
of more or less constant chemical com- 
position. The resulting information should 
then lend itself to the design of a com 
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mercial absorption tower on a theoretical the tower. The intermediate sections were to run freely to the acid 
basis. However, the basis of design would filled, with 810 two-inch, hollow Raschig . In regards to the tower 
not take into account the varying condi- rings, the first layer being arranged on end found that a diameter o 
tions and miscellaneous impurities obtained by hand and then the section filled by square feet would be 
in mill operation. The alternative method dumping the remaining Raschig rings in decided, for ease of co 
was the use of a pilot plant, which would at random two towers, each of 7 f 
be operated, using mill raw acid and relief The tower was operated at three dif- a total area of 76 square 
gases, controlled only as to their quan- ferent heights, these heights being 5 feet, would be packed with six 
or tity. The literature contains data on the 10 feet, and 15 feet of packed sections. Raschig rings to conform 
absorption of sulphur dioxide and air mix- Between each packed section, a one-inch mate ratio of ring diameter 
b ac tures into bisulphite acid, but it was felt board, with three-quarter inch holes, sup- ameter, used experimentally. 
cost that these data were not close enough to ported the packing and aided in the dis- In the case of the 
the conditions, experienced in mill operations, tribution of the acid from section to sec- the gas entry was directed on 
d at on which to base the design of the tower. tion. liquid in the sump, which 
the It was, therefore, decided, that the pilot In the operation of the experimental swirling motion up the 
cap- plant method would be used and, that the tower, it was found that at certain times, commercial towers just have 
per- results obtained could be interpreted prac- the gas bubbled out through the weir, and flush with the wall, 
ywer tically into the design of a commercial concluded from this, that the pressure in- 
rhen tower for the absorption of sulphur diox- side the tower was great enough to force Table 3 
ting ide. It was also hoped, that these data back the seven-inch liquid seal, which was Geis % BO 
ving could be used, together with that pub- located on the exit acid. As a result, it $99  ~"™ CO; 
con- lished, for the theoretical design of the was possible to establish for various acid i Ns °c 
orp’ commercial tower. flows, a limiting gas flow which could be ACID...... oreo BOs 
> at The selection of the site of the experi- handled, without breaking the seal Comb. SO: 
mu- mental tower and its design were based The size of the commercial tower was —~- 
on the fact, that mill acid and low pres- based on a pulp production of 350 tons, Table 3 indicates that 
pred sure relief from the digesters, plus ac- which was greater than normal but pro- in operation, a stronger 
The cumulator over-gas, could be bled from vided for future contingencies. The pilot was manufactured. Also 
and appropriate pipe lines. tower operation indicated that 10 feet of the lower digester blow 
nix- The tower itself was constructed of sec- packed tower was sufficient, but it was found that a drop in 
on’ tions of tile sewer pipe, 2244 inches in- decided that it should contain fifteen feet steam consumption had 
Osi- side diameter and 30 inches high with the of packing, the upper five feet being well as the above observation, 
ter bottom section containing the gas inlet and used for acid distribution as well as pos were performed to indicate 
acid acid outlet connections, together with a sible peak loads of strong relief gases. sent from the digester 
om- sump for acid. The top section consisted § The over all tower height was twenty-two _—_to the acid plant. When using 
uld of a vent for gases and a pipe feet, the lower portion being a base, method of calculation, before 
om- for the inlet and distribution of acid across which was necessary to allow the acid operation of the towers, it was 
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were constructed of cement, lined with 
acid-resisting tile set with litharge. A 
grate five feet from the bottom was used 
for holding up the packing material. This 
grate was fitst constructed of 2” x 6” oak 
slats on their side, whose life, however, 
was only one year. These have now been 
replaced by CrNi steel bars. ‘The pack- 
ing consists of six-inch Raschig rings, 50% 
being hollow and the other 50% contain- 
ing a spiral filling. These rings are 
placed by hand at random, since they 
are too brittle to be dumped. The tower 
is packed from the grate to the hardwood 
splashboards, giving an overall height of 
fifteen feet of packing. All gas pipes to 
and from the tower are of CrNi steel and 
the acid pipes of lead. The tower main- 
tenance was higher than unticipated, the 
reason for this is the variation in tem- 


gas when power failure stops the acid flow. 
A combination of housing the towers and 
a heat exchanger for cooling the incom- 
ing gas would decrease this temperature 
differential, also the presence of the heat 
exchanger would increase the efficiency of 
the towers. These towers are Cleaned out 
twice a year ‘by dumping the acid and 
sludge out of the sump. 

I would now like to take iveananis of 
this opportunity of expressing my thanks 
to L. A. Smith for his assistance, as well 
as to the management for making this 
paper possible. 


Technical Approach to 
aad Panes TAN Setue Comal 


There is a tendency for chemists to rely 
too much on the use of certain chemicals 
as being all that is necessary to control 
slime. This is the wrong approach. It 
must be remembered that slime \is com- 
posed of living organisms, and, just like 
human beings, they are anxious to live and 
will, therefore, adapt themselves to en- 
vironment to protect themselves against 
adverse conditions. There is also great 
competition among the various types and 
varieties of organisms which tends to re- 
tard too rapid growth of any one certain 
individual class. It is possible for a chem- 
ical treatment to retard the growth of one 
type, thereby permitting another to flour- 
ish unchecked. Because of the large num- 
ber of different organisms and because 
these organisms will vary individually, the 
control of slime is a complex problem re- 


‘equipped to maki 


quiring close observation for changing 
conditions. 

Very few an and paper mills are 

e microbiological analyses 
ST iat: Gilih..deoet. ar cbeiilel whith 
require the services of a trained bacteriol- 
ogist. Therefore, most mills are dependent 
on either the supplier of any germicidal 
treatment they may be using or some lab- 
oratory specializing on slime analysis. Such 
laboratories should be familiar with pulp 
and paper mill operation and check spe- 
cifically for slime-producing organisms. 

The ideal procedure is to make a mill 
survey by conducting the microbiological 
analyses at the mill. Samples are taken of 
fresh and white water from various points 
as well as samples of slurries, slime, fin- 
ished material, and even some of the mate- 
tials used as furnish. Several sets of sam- 
ples can be taken, such as just after and 
just before a wash-up or some other 
change in operation. Such an analysis 
showing the number and types of organ- 
isms enables the determination of the 
source of contamination, the points where 
the organisms are growing most abun- 
dantly, and how the various treatments or 
mill procedures are influencing slime 
growth. With these analyses, it is possi- 
ble to determine whether or not the cor- 
rect treatment is being used, whether it is 
being applied at the Pfoper point or 
points, whether there is any unusual 
source of contamination such as dead spots 
oe too long storage, and also whether or 

not cleaning procedures are adequate or 
thorough enough. 

A direct mill survey may not be possible 
and it is, therefore, necessary to send sam- 
ples to be analyzed. These samples, prop- 
erly taken and handled, give almost as 
accurate information. A mill survey is also 
usually followed by a series of samples to 
check results of any changes in treatment 
or operation. 

A very complete analysis of slime usu- 
ally takes at least two weeks’ time. The 
bacteria are checked in 24 to 48 hours, 
but the molds and yeast require seven days 
for complete identification, although an 
idea of results can be obtained in three 
or four days. 

When a bacteriologist makes a complete 
report on a sample, he should include: 

1. Total count or number of organisms 

2. Total non-spore bearing slime 

bacteria 


. Total spore-bearing slime bacteria 
Molds 


Yeasts 
. Other types such as iron or galiphate- 
reducing bacteria, algae, or any other 
significant organisms 
These types should be separated and the 
number of each individual organism re- 
corded. The characteristics of each organ- 
ism should also be commented upon, i. e., 


Cr 





whether it is of a virulent type, how much 
it contributes to the formation of a slime 


coloration, felt destruction, corrosion of 
equipment, or high bacterial or mold count 
in-the finished product. 

Probably one of the most discouraging 
factors resulting from conducting a micro- 
biological survey of a pulp and paper mill 
is for the superintendent, technical direc- 
tor, or whoever is interested, to receive a 
series of slime analyses showing very com- 
pletely the composition of the slime in 
words that he cannot even pronounce and 
no explanation as to how such an an 
can be utilized. No matter how well done, 
it is of little or no value if it cannot be 
understood and applied by those actually 
operating the mill. 

It is not very difficult to interpret a 
slime analysis in order to tell what organ- 
isms are present, their probable. source, 
what trouble they will cause, and, in a 
general way, what treatment is best suited. 
The main problem is to figure out the best 
points of application of any slime preven- 
tive treatment, to determine how much 
slime control should depend upon mechan- 
ical cleaning, and to institute some method 
of control of treatment to insure continu- 
ous and uniform results. This is the engi- 
neering part of slime control and the 
microbiologist must depend on the- mill 
Operators for considerable assistance. 

Returning to the actual analysis of a 
slime, white water, or —. six points 
were mentioned that the bacteriologist 
should observe: (1) the total bacterial 
count as far as the formation of the slime 
itself is of little value. Only those organ- 
isms that cause slime are important. How- 
ever, a very high count of non-slime form- 
ing organisms whether or not accompanied 
with slime organisms shows that there are 
favorable conditions for growth and that 
given an opportunity slime could develop 
in such a system. 

(2) The total number, of non-spore 
bearing bacteria that are slime-formers is 
a very important group. This group is the 
most prolific and is usually the bulk of 
most slimes. It is also the most easily at- 
tacked by chlorine and some of the mer- 
curials. It is, to a large extent, water- 
borne and besides coming in with the fresh 
water is most likely to grow in the white 
water system or at spots that have plenty 
of water and air such as headboxes, 
scréens, or rifflers. Some of this type can 
cause color but usually are rarely encoun- 
tered enough to be serious. 

(3) The total spore-bearing bacteria 
that form slime are of much importance in 
food containers and are of interest to pulp 
mills supplying container making mills. 
The spore-bearing bacteria are not usually 
present in large counts inasmuch as they 
do not multiply very rapidly, but they 
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form a very tough,;rubbery slime that is 
extremely resistant to heat and chemical 
treatment. To a large extent, they tend to 
concentrate in pulp rather than white 
water and their source is very frequently 
found in sulphite systems and especially 
in board mills using scrap. In the early 
spring and fall, the fresh water carries 
considerable spore bacteria; therefore, 
these two seasons of the year should be 
carefully watched. 

(4) The molds contribute to slime by 
acting as a binder and also cause discol- 
orations and odors. They signify old stock, 
dead spots, or unclean places in the mill 
and require time for their growth as com- 
pared to bacteria. Their presence means 
studying the system for spots that are 
stagnant or otherwise permit molds to 
grow. They also prefer to grow under- 
neath layers of bacterial slime growths 
next to a wood or concrete surface. The 
molds may enter with the fresh water or 
with old wood or pulp. Treatment is usu- 
ally applied in the pulp rather than the 
white water section of the mill system. 

(5) Yeast-like organisms, next to the 
non-spore bearing bacteria, are probably 
the most frequently encountered class. of 
organisms. They are rapid growers and 
are usually due to putrefaction of some 
type. Pulp slurries that are stored too long 
or stagnant conditions are ideal for this 
type of slime. The so-called “pink-slime™ 
is generally considered to be some type of 
yeast. Their control is dependent on both 
sanitation and chemical treatment. Yeast- 
like types can form slime, but are usually 
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found in combination with the bacteria 
to act as a binder and to-make the gela- 
tinous bacterial slimes more rubbery and 
adherent. 

(6) Other organisms, besides the four 
main classes, should be watched for such as 
iron-consuming bacteria’ which ate occa- 
sionally found that cause discoloration or 
plugging of screens or sulphate-reducing 
bacteria which cause odors and corrosion. 
Only in a few cases have algae been noted. 

After the samples have been taken, an- 
alyzed, and various organisms have been 
identified, the important feature of the 
microbiological survey remains: What to 
do with all this information? It is now 
necessary for the microbiologist to confer 
with the mill operators and explain thor- 
oughly the organisms most prevalent at 
various points in the mill and to explain 
where and under what conditions such 
organisms prefer to grow. For example, if 
the mill is heavily contaminated with a 
non-spore bacterial slime, what can be 
done to improve either the fresh water or 
the white water system conditions and 
what treatment should be applied that fits 
in best with mill operation? 

If the spore-bearing bacteria are preva- 
lent, then perhaps: only a special chloro- 
phenolic treatment of short duration is 
needed or a thorough clean-up of a certain 
section of the mill; so on for all the other 
types of organisms. If a certain section of 
the mill, a certain vat, or other piece of 
equipment shows a high count, then some 
treatment is either added there or the 
flow is streamlined so that organisms do 
not have a chance to grow because of stag- 
nation of the water or slurry. The average 
superintendent usually knows his mill so 
well that if told of any unusual contami- 


nation and given an approximate idea of * 


its location, he can remedy such a condi- 
tion rapidly. 

Careful study of mill microbiological 
surveys has not disclosed very much sub- 
stantial data that organisms become accli- 
mated to any one treatment. What is 
more evident is that a certain treatment 
may be selected that is toxic to one class 
of organisms but not to another. The 
removal of one type eliminates it from 
competition for life in the system and 
thereby permits some other type to grow 
more freely. It has been observed, for ex- 
ample, that a certain treatment tried on a 
mill system containing a mixture of non- 
spore bearing and spore-bearing bacteria 
with molds and yeasts did not give any 
results. A second treatment was tried that 
killed off the spore bacteria, molds, and 
yeasts, and showed improved results—al- 
though an entirely clean system did not 
result which was due to considerable non- 
spore bacteria remaining in the system. A 
retrial of the first treatment then gave 
excellent results. This is because treatment 
No. 1 was a specific for non-spore bearing 
slime and had an opportunity to work 
after treatment No. 2 had eliminated the 
spore bearers and fungi. It can be fore- 
cast that continued use of No,.1 treatment, 
while keeping the ordinary bacterial- slime 
under control, will again in time need the 
help of treatment No. 2 to eliminate the 
spore bearers and fungi. 

It is, of course, the hope of the people 
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conducting research in this field that a 
chemical treatment can be found that is 
effective on all types of organisms. So far 
such a treatment has not been found. 
There is some evidence that the non-spore 
bearers and yeasts ate usually controlled 
by the same class of treatments and that 
the spore bearers and molds are controlled 
by another class, therefore, two different 
treatments properly applied at the corréct 
locations can control almost all slime 
formations. 

After the mill survey, interpretation of 
results, and application of the selected 
treatment, there is still the task of con- 
tinued control for maintenance of good 
results. Slime control is not to be com- 
pared with a chemical process where chem- 
icals are added and certain reactions occur 
and requires only a simple test to control 
the reactions. Slime control is more like 
a continuous battle. A certain plan of 
attack is started and certain advances 
made. Possibly the slime has been sub- 
dued, but, like any enemy, he still wishes 
to survive and will hide in inaccessible 
places waiting an opportunity to flourish 
again if chemical treatment is slackened, 
stopped, or if given any other favorable 
opportunity. « 

No mill survey can overemphasize the 
necessity for sanitation. Microbiological 
analyses can often point out where im- 
roper cleaning or carelessness in 
Lass ath pr onany Pobaee in. Spots breaks 
are too frequently traced to tobacco, in- 
sects, and many other foreign particles 
carelessly allowed to get into the system. 
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Pulp allowed to accumulate will putrefy 
and cause contamination. Washing up a 
system with heavily sterilized water is ad- 
visable. Washing down walls of vats of 
equipment with strong germicidal solutions 
is advised—especially just before starting 
a slime control campaign. Preventing slime 
in a paper mill is similar to keeping a 
kitchen or hospital operating efficiently. It 
requires good sanitation. 


Hamilton Tubular 
Sulphur Melter 
G. G. VINCENT’ and A. COOK’ 


Commercial sulphur melts at a compara- 
tively low temperature somewhat below 
250 Fahr. so that the logical heating me- 
dium is steam under pressure. Sulphur 
has, however, some peculiar physical prop- 
erties which must be taken into account 
when designing melting equipment. Crude 
sulphur stored in the open usually con- 
tains about 0.25% acids, figured as sul- 
phuric, and is, therefore, quite corrosive; 
at low and high temperatures, it is very 
viscous, the greatest fluidity range being 
253 to 320 Fahr., corresponding to steam 
pressures of 16 to 75 lb./sq. in. gauge; its 
heat conductivity is very low, being 1/160 
of copper, and less than 4 of cork; mix 
tures of sand, sulphur and organic mate- 
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rial make a cement-like material which is 
very hard to clean out of pits. 

Sulphur is commonly melted in ce- 
ment pits below ground level. Banks of 
steam coils provide the heating medium 
and sulphur is added either manually or 
by mechanical means. 

Operating difficulties with this proce- 
dure led the writers to investigate other 
methods and equipment for melting, which 
resulted in the development of the Tubular 
Sulphur Melter. 

The tubular sulphur melter as origi- 
nally designed and still in use, consists of 
two concentric steel pipes, 10 ft. 6 in. in 
length, with inner diameters of 20 in. and 
23% in., with % in. and $/16 in. walls 
respectively. This leaves an annular free 
space of 1 1/16 in. The pipes are welded 
together at both ends and steam inlet 
and outlet are provided top and bottom. 
Four brackets are welded to the outer 
wall for support. The melter is set in a 
vertical position and a steam heated pan 
is suspended dfrectly beneath. The pan 
consists of a short length of 28-in. out- 
side diameter pipe with welded concave 
ends, steam connections, and a 3-in. sul- 
phur outlet. 

The complete cost of one melter is ap- 
proximately $350.00 in place. The di- 
mensions may be varied within reasonable 


The melter can either be operated singly 
or in batteries. 
In operation, the molten sulphur flows 
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WHAT DO YOUR FELTS LOOK LIKE?. 


HE FELT on the right has been treated with a Magnus 
Felt Reconditioner . . . with its condition before treat- 
ment shown at the left. You could get mighty little absorp- 
tion from that dirty felt. It’s loaded and hard ... its nap is 
gone. Reconditioning brought back the original qualities of 
the felt. Loading was completely removed ... the nap was 
lifted, and fuil absorbing properties were restored. 
Magnus Felt Reconditioners 


are available in an adequate range of types to meet the 
definite operating and loading problems of every paper mill. 





They range from Magnus Feltex for ordinary felt recondi- 
tioning, to Magnus D-Scale-R for removing lime deposits 
from badly contaminated felts. There are types for condi- 
tioning felts on the machine and off. Some of them greatly 
speed up the operation of breaking ina new felt on the machine. 


If your present felt cleaning methods and/or materials 
are not giving you completely satisfactory results, why not 
ask us to send a liberal sample of the Magnus Felt Recon- 
ditioner best suited to your particular problem for a 


thorough trial? 








MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., 


192 SOUTH AVE., GARWOOD, N. | 


MAGNUS RN Paper Mill Cleaners 








down the inner side of the melter to col- 
lecting pan from whence it flows through 
outlet pan to pits.-Debris which finds its 
way into the sulphur during shipment and 
storage. is for the most part carried out 
by the liquid, and is screened out. The 
melter operates on any pressure from 50 
to 100 Ib./sq. in. with the optimum at 
75 lb./sq. in. The melting rate can be 
varied by adjusting the steam pressure 
or the sulphur feed. The melter may be 
brought_up to production in 10 to 15 min- 
utes, or closed down in approximately the 
same time. The capacity per melter is 
normally 50,000 Ib. of dry sulphur, but 
under optimum conditions, it will melt up 
to 70,000 Ib. per 24 hours. 

Efficiency of a sulphur melter may be 
measured by the production per lb. of 
steam and capacity by the production per 
sq. ft. of heating surface. On this basis, 
the efficiency of the tubular melter is 
nearly twice that of melting pits and ca- 
pacity three times. Compared with the 
Tegul Meéelter (Information on Tegul 
melter and melting pits obtained from 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
August, 1937, pages 441-442), the effi- 
ciency is about equal, while capacity is 
30% in excess. 

Experience has shown that repair costs 
on these melters are surprisingly low: 
Repaire other than replacements and clean- 
ing are negligible. Of three melters in- 
stalled in 1936, one is still in use, one was 
replaced in 1941, and one in 1943. These 
can be repaired cheaply by installing a 
new inner shell. The pan is the only 


part of the melter which requires cleaning 


as it does collect some debris too large — 


to be washed out. 

This melter is covered by Canadian 
Patent Number 382,014, assigned by the 
writers to Canadian Industries Limited, 
who will grant a royalty-free license to 
any company desirous of using the in- 
vention in the manufacture of wood pulp. 


Fibre From Waste Wood 
J. W. CHURCH 
Building Products, Ltd. 


The purpose of this work was to pro- 
duce a fiber from sawmill and planer mill 
waste suitable for use in boxboard, wall- 
board and other coarse papers. By the 
Asplund process, therefore, the follow- 
ing two methods naturally followed: 

1. Chip waste wood, process the chips 
by steam and mechanical action as in the 
Asplund defibrator and strengthen the 
fiber mechanically. 

2. Chip waste wood, process the chips 
by steam, mechanical and chemical action 
as in the Asplund defibrator with reac- 
tion chamber and further strengthen the 
fiber mechanically. 

Process 1. This portion of the work was 
done during 1944 and the results published 
in the Report of the Waste Committee of 
that year. Therefore, they will not be 
repeated here. 

It should be pointed out that the_free- 
ness of some of the samples given in that 
report was around 350 C.S. In the 
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writer's opinion, further experience with 
the equipment indicated that 350 CS. 
was too low as it caused excessive wear 
on the equipment. Freeness of 450 C.S. 
was found to be better mill practice. 

Process 2. The following mixtures of 
pulpwood chips and waste wood were 
used. 


Chips—Fresh rough spruce and balsam. 

Shaving softwood planer 
mill shavings containing approximately 
20% moisture. 

Sawdust—Green softwood sawdust ob- 
tained from a small local mill. 

Three test runs were made on mill 
equipment during regular production pe- 
riods. Mill operations limited the time 
available for each test. Each test run 
was made for about a half hour. There- 
fore ,it was not expected that results 
would be as conclusive as if each test 
were run over a much longer period to 
attain machine settings and other factors 
that influence the quality of fiber pro- 
duced. 

Even with the above limitations, how- 
ever, results were not as consistent or as 


satisfactory as expected. 
Equipment 

Asplund defibrator—Type C; enlarged 
segments. 

Reaction chamber—2 pipe; steam 150 
psi. ; 

Roll-o-finer—Continuous refining. Basalt 
lava fluted roll and bedplates. 

Chemical Treatment—3% of dry fiber 


weight of NaOH (10% solution) in re- 
action chamber. 
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Sample Legend. 











on standing. 

In conclusion, the results obtained by 
the Asplund process of producing usable 
fiber from waste wood have been, in the 
writer's opinion, sufficiently. satisfactory 
to indicate that a percentage of this fiber 
would be of advantage ‘to makers of box- 
board and other coarse papers, 
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Sample A—25% spruce and balsam DATA "A" 
sawdust with -75% rough spruce and : A 
balsam chips. Temp. in Roll-o-finer .. 6s... .% esses eds 140 Fahr. 
Sample B—20% spruce and balsam DIR SUeDOR CSc ss. . SDa shen es aces 0s 614 
planer shavings with 80% rough sprase |. Cheats ie Rolloboer fies.) 
~ sng elem shige. | BPRIC Metric Tests 
Sample C—-100% rough spruce and NE a Sn athcthe bee ko 4 aN oa co 20 odin 5.7 
balsam. chips. NN ARR 6 aes se hss Sar Fa 8S cane MST 3.0 
Samples of the three runs were tested = cent strength (24x36/480) ......... i, 
at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute Siedkicg hing ( M) wd oe ob hese sre cc etees Ma 
of Canada. The tesults are tabulated — percent strength «--.-scslctssseccs, 08 
along with Data “A.” Scveen Clascibcition 
Because the pulps contained so much WON “RO Wore" 6s s+ OWES sa 8 ho Oa ee 59.5% 
retained on the 28M, each sample was MES 53 ates ahs «6 RNG rcs 8 op oie 9.6 
screened over a .009 cut screen and tests - ‘Seo eee eee eee eee eee ee eee x 
repeated on the accepted stock ( Data ee ae ee a ae 
“B"). PON DOE) hPa ssw nb Cv has ee ka Pa ces 18.2 
In sheets made from the samples, 1% DATA "B" 
alum was added in order to increase the Fraction Passing .009 Cut Screen 
retention of the fines. The freeness tests Residue on screen ........--0-eeeeceee 42% 37 45 
were made on the pulps as received from... Freeness (Canadian) .................. 542 488 565 
the mill. oo * Ts daa hare pwis.0d Da cree ecdinies < 3.88 3.41 3.92 
It will be noted that the laboratory See "MN? EG Oho ac0.s 0's 00 ee 60 bub Bee 60 9.3 10.5 7.4 
freeness is higher than the mill freeness. lg aa WSS TS OS PENSE ER ee se arse vg 2 abe” 
Such differences are frequently obtained 2 | ewpeee ewe eeeeeeeneeeeneenene eee . . . 
eaking length (M) ...........-s0+- 440. 2230. 1280. 
due to the tendency of pulps to coagulate Pet" con strength no. esol was 2.0 2.0 





Function of the Pulpstone 
Grinding Surface 
1. H. ANDREWS’, S. A. COLLICUTT’, 
R. C. BLEDSOE’ 


In the surfacing of artificial grinding 
stones, burr selecting has been pretty well 
narrowed down in practice to spiral and 
diamond burrs. The coarseness of the 
burr is governed by the local. conditions 
such as the kind of wood, the power and 
pressure available, the kind of stone and 
the desired freeness of pulp. In all cases 
a surface impression is made that may be 
pictured, in a general way, as a pattern 
of either ridges or mounds. 

There is not much information as to 
how and why the surface produces pulp 
or with respect to its influence on the 
character of the pulp produced. This in- 
vestigation was undertaken with a view 
to providing a better understanding. along 
these lines. Too, light has been sought on 
the changes which cause the production 
and freeness to drop with grinding and 
the effect of the relationship between con- 
tact and depression areas on the charac- 
teristics of the pulp and the grinding 
action. 

It would be desirable to pursue this 
subject by experimenting on a commercial 
grinder, but due to obvious limitations, it 
is almost impossible to secure comparable 


procedures, and the burr has been applied 
to the surface so obtained, normal pulp 
is not produced; it is short, free and weak. 
Some hours of grinding are required be- 
fore a state corresponding to normal pulp 
is reached. 

It would appear that a suitable projec- 
tion of grit or grit agglomerates with an 
attending cavitation, or surface porosity— 
not to be confused with the inherent 
porosity of the stone—may be at least one 
condition necessary for the production of 
good pulp. The original surface might 
be referred to as an unconditioned one, 
while the surface that has resulted from 
the grinding of wood and by which-nor- 
mal pulp is produced, might be referred 
to as a run-in or conditioned one. 

To see if experimental evidence to sub- 
stantiate the concept of cavitation could 
be obtained on the miniature grinder, the 
question of what happens as a surface is 
brought from an “un-conditioned™ to a 
“conditioned” state was studied. In this 
case, the speed-up conditioning procedure 
was utilized. Namely, after the removal 
of the old surface by cross-burring and 
rolling, a new spiral pattern was put on 
and wood was ground while feeding minus 
80 mesh brick dust to the grinder pit. 
Periodically, the grinder was cleaned out 
and a series of: tests, covering a range of 
pressures to allow comparison at constant 


Let us cond Actually Separates, data and, therefore, to explore this mat- freeness, were run to follow the changes 
Sabonuers . - Combs ter, a miniature grinder, such as has been that take place in the pulp characteristics 





previously described (Edwards, et al: 
Groundwood Studies 3, and Investigation 
of Process Variables Using a Miniature 
Grinder, Proc. Tech. Sec. C.P.P.A., Jan- 
uary, 1937: Pulp Paper Mag. Canada 38, 
No. 2) was used. 

When a commercial artificial stone is 
first put into operation and the stone has 
beén trued up by a fine diamond burring, 
cross-burring and rolling, or other similar 





‘Technical Director; *Chemical En- 
gress * Control Taper tatenpont. Powell 
iver Company Limited. 


and the grinding conditions. 

The indications are that a conditioned 
—i.e., cavitated — surface obtained by 
wearing-in with fine brick dust, is com- 
parable to that resulting from the grind- 
ing of wood only, and thus it would seem 
that surface cavitation is a main factor 
in the grinding mechanism. 

Even after conditioning has proceeded 
to well within the stage where the sur- 
face has reached what has been termed 
“equilibrium condition”, some variation in 


results is found. It may be that the sur- 
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face condition of the stone does not pro- 
gress in a uniform manner, that is, grits 
or grit agglomerates are not uniformly ‘re- 
moved, so that irregular variation in the 
true contact area and cavitation occur and 
some spots ate temporarily short of a truly 
conditioned state It would seem then that 
in order to secure a reliable comparison 
for power per ton on various surfaces of 
the same stone or different stones, in as 
far as the miniature grinder is concerned, 
a*number of grinding tests, covering a 
rahge of pressures, should be made at in- 
tervals with thé conditioning proceeding 
in the equilibrium stage—so that an av- 
erage. value could be secured—or else the 
results from a number of surfaces, in com- 
parable condition, should be compared. 

In some of the work, the stone taces 
were run-in for sufficient time to have 
reached an equilibrium state and these 
should: yield comparable data on both pulp 
characteristics and power consumption. In 
other phases, the conditioning was carried 
out for a much shorter time, in which case 
it is considered that comparable data on 
pulp characteristics are given because con- 
stant pulp characteristics are reached early 
in the conditioning treatment, but that 
power and production data may not be 
comparable as for.such surfaces’ consid’ 
erable variation can occur’in these factors. 

In the case of commercial-sized grinders, 
the question of what happen¥ upon re- 
burring after a stone has been in normal 
operation is_probably of more interest than 
what subsequently happens to a new face, 
or a severely rolled face. If in re-burr- 


ing the characteristics of the contact area 
are unaltered, other than by a reduction in 


area, it would seem that only such changes 


in the pulp and grinding conditions as 
could result from the change in area it- 
self, could take place.. However, if the 
burring were such as to change the ¢har- 
acteristics of the surface, ie., the cavita- 
tion and cavity surface characteristics, as 
could result grom breaking into or frac- 
turing the ridges and mounds and thus 
producing some unconditioned contact 
area, negligible in the case of a light re- 
burring and great where a heavy or rough 
burring has broken out parts of the ridges 
or mound, then alteration of the pulp 
characteristics towards those typical of an 
unconditioned surface would be expected, 
and normal pulp would not recur until 
all parts of the contact surface were worn 
to a conditioned state. 

A “sharp” stone could be one in which 
the contact area has been materially re- 
duced by re-application of the burr, with 
or without a fracturing of the mounds. A 
“dull” stone, aside from one with the sur- 
face plugged with pulp and pitch, could 
correspond to a conditioned surface that 
had increased in contact area until, for the 
same pressure, production and freeness had 
dropped to an undesirable degree. With 
reference to so-called “sharp” and “dull” 
surfaces, it is not thought that the surface 
contours of the grits themselves change, 
rather it is felt that the total contact sur- 
face and its condition are the pertinent 
factors. 

To see if the foregoing reasoning could 
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be substantiated by experimental data, 
firstly, a study of the effect of increase in 
contact area was made by means of a series 
of tests using increasing coarseness of 
spiral burrs. The results show that for 
the same pressure, freeness and production 
drop with increasing area of contact; free- 
ness for freeness, no material change in 
the pulp quality for a limited spread in 
contact area was found. Consequently, it 
may be expected that no change in the 
pulp quality, freeness for freeness, would 
be experienced in reburring, if the contact 
area is reduced in size only. Therefore, 
secondly, a conditioned surface was care- 
fully re-burred with small but apparent 
reduction in contact area and, with no 
further conditioning, a series of test runs 
was made for comparison with those rep- 
resenting the surface before re-burring. 
Similarly, a comparison was made when 
a right hand spiral pattern was carefully 
crossed with a left hand spiral, resulting 
in a large reduction in contact area. -Re- 
sults show that, freeness for freeness, only 
a slight—if any—change in pulp charac: 
teristics is apparent. 

However, harder application of the 
burr, whereby the ridges were partially 
fractured or broken away, resulted in the 
production of pulp, the quality trend of 
which indicates some unconditioned sur- 
face. In the case of a 50/607 stone, even 
though a large change in contact area was 
occasioned, the effect on pulp characteris- 
tics was not great, but the effect was very 
noticeable with a 36/3R7 stone wherein an 

(Turn to page 1584) 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Flat Screen for Paper Machines 
D. J}. Murray Manufacturing Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., has announced the Murco flat 
screen (U. §S. Patents applied for) for 
use on either fourdrinier or cylinder ma- 
chines. All parts in contact with paper 
stock are of stainless steel. The vat box 
may be tilted for changing of screen plates 
and for washing out. These features, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, make the 





screen particularly adaptable for running 
different colors or grades of paper and 
boards. 

Other special features of the screen, 
cited by the manufacturer, are: patented 
diaphragm stabilizer, low maintenance of 
drive, efficient and quiet operation, high 
production, and low horsepower require- 
ments. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the screen from the flow box side. 


New Felt Washing Chemical 
Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced Synoca as a new chemical prod- 
uct for the washing of paper mill felts. 
According to the announcement, Synoca 
is an ideal detergent and dispersant, hav- 
ing complete rinsability, which is essen- 
tial for good felt washing. It is a mix- 
ture of chemicals formulated to remove 
the soil, prevent re-deposition during 
rinsing, and leave the felt in a soft and 
open condition after washing. The an- 
nouncement also’ states that Synoca can- 
not form lime or alum soaps—rather it 
will actually dissolve those already formed. 


Gearless Pump 
~ _A gearless pump, equipped with water- 
lubricated bearings, has been introduced 
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by Eco Engineering Company, 12 New 
York Ave., Newark 1, N. J. Metal parts 
of the pump are of bronze. The impeller 
is made of a tough resilient material com- 











posed of laminated sections vulcanized to- 
gether under pressure. The pump is avail- 
able with single impeller and standard 1/2 
in. connections and double impeller with 
standard 1-in. connections. 


Steam-Type Humidifiers 
Two steam- 
type humidifiers, 
utilizing a. ven- 
turi nozzle to 
discharge steam, 
have been an- 
nounced by 
Armstrong Ma- 
chine Works, 
Three Rivers, 
Michigan. ’ 
One of the 
models has a 
solenoid valve 
to automatically 
control the dis- 
charge of steam, 




















while the other 
has a hand-op- 
erated valve to 
meet the need 
for manually controlled humidification. 

The venturi replaces an electric fan and 
motor used on older Armstrong models. 

According to the manufacturer, the fast 
steam discharge through the venturi as- 
sures thorough mixing with air. Simplified 
maintenance and reduced electrical load 
are other advantages of the new units 
cited by the manufacturer. 














Highly Concentrated 
Hydrogen Peroxide 

The Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has announced the 
commercial development of a 90% plus 
by weight hydrogen peroxide. The manu- 
facturer points out in the announcement 
that one gallon of this material will yield 
400 gallons of oxygen gas, and sug: 
that many known oxidation reactions 
place faster and more completely with 
is product. The announcement likewise 
intensive research has shown 


va 
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New Wood pneumatic running-belt tension 


Tension, the desired tension is pre-selected 
and manually set, at the start of each run, 
during which it can be adjusted by re- 
mote control. From then on, the action is 
automatic. Air pressure, controlled by a 
floating roller, responds instantly to cor- 
rect any tendency toward change in 
tension. 

The system may be installed on all reels 
made by the Wood Newspaper Machinery 


Corporation and most existing reels of 
other makers. 


Truck Accessory for 

A new lift truck accessory, designed for 
the paper industry but suitable for use 
in any handling operation requiring move- 
ment of cylindrical loads in either vertical 
or horizontal position, has been announced 
by Towmotor Corporation, 1226 East 
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DELIVERIES EASIER 
ON BAUER PULPERS 


“That’s right, John. Deliveries really are 
improving, and we say that despite the 
recent step-up in orders. Bauer pulpers 
ordered now will go forward reasonably 
soon—and that’s-a lor better than we 
could do in 44 and °45.” 


Yes, Baver pulpers are in demand and 
are being installed to 


Salvage and turn screen rejects into 
A-1 stock. 


op greater freeness and raise 
the mullin and tear on semi- 
chemical other stocks. 


Two sizes, 36” and 24” disc, in fulll 
range of plate patterns. 





BAUER BROS 





A SAVING 
aT EVERY TURN 
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152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. Desig- 
nated as the Upender, the accessory, has 
two carriages: (1) a regular elevating car- 
riage mounted on the mast and (2) a re- 
volving or up-ending carriage. A tapered 
blade of steel, combined with a curved 
plate bolted to the. Upender carriage is 
the standard attachment for picking up 
tolls of paper on end. A pair of regular 
Towmotor forks is used for picking up, 





carrying and stacking horizontal rolls and 
acts as a backrest to stabilize rolls in verti- 
cal position. If preferred, a full apron, 
with steel blade, can be furnished in place 
of the standard combination of curved 
plate, blade. and forks. 

In operation, the tapered blade slides 
under the roll of paper in vertical posi- 
tion. By means of a lever on the hydraulic 
control valve, the carriage is revolved, per- 
mitting the carrying of the roll in a hori- 
zontal position. In stacking, the roll may 
be kept in the horizontal position or re- 
turned to the vertical position, if desired. 
The control lever is mounted alongside 
the two standard lifting and tilting levers. 


Bellowslike Ventilating Hose 


American Ventilating Hose Co., 15 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y., has announced 
the development of a new type of ventilat- 
ing hose. Designated as Portovent the hose 
is offered in sizes from § in. to 24 in. in 





diameter, The hose is characterized by a 
series of reinforcement rings, spaced from 
2 in. to’ 5 in.apart, depending upon the 
diameter of the hose. These rings are held 
in place around their entire circumference 
by a Neoprene base compound which also 
covers. the entire and outside surface of 
the hose. 

The hose which can be compressed into 
small space for transportation (as much as 
6 to 1, or more); allows the assembly of 
any desired length from sections as short 





as 214 feet. Coupling and uncoupling is 
done only with the hands, yet the joints 
are claimed to be so tight that they will 
not be broken by jerks or pulls encounter- 
ed in service. 

Special attachments for coupling to 
blowers or other air handling apparatus 
are provided, and these fittings couple in- 
terchangeably with either end of any sec- 
tion. 


Combustibles Recorder- 
Controller 


A new automatic analyzer and recorder 
for indicating, recording and controlling 
the combustibles content of a gaseous mix- 
ture has been developed by the Bailey 
Meter Company, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Pneumatic control or electric alarm con- 
tacts may be provided on both one- and 
two-pen recorders. A two-pen recorder 
utilizes separate analyzers so that the speed 
is not impaired by switching, and the two 
records are independent of each other. 

The analyzer and recorder is said to be 
responsive to changes of .05% combusti- 
bles. Sustained accuracy is said to be 
within .25%. 
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50 OR 60 CYCLES 


The instrument may be calibrated in 
per cent combustibles, mixture ratio, or 
other desired terms. 


Stopcock lubricant 

Tru Test Laboratories, Inc., 261-263 S. 
3d St., Philadelphia 6, Pa, has developed 
a stopcock lubricant, the Tru Test, for lu- 
bricating metal, glass and ceramic stopcocks 
on all types of laboratory apparatus. It also 
is suggested by the manufacturer as a facil- 
itating lubricant in fitting and removing 
rubber connections on apparatus and for 
sealing purposes. 

The lubricant has a consistency about 
the same as vaseline. This consistency re- 
mains unchanged over a temperature range 
of from minus 40 C. to approximately 
93 ys melting point is approximately 
120 
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Our FINAL ENEMY 


SURRENDERS! 
THE NOISE OF BATTLE IS STILLED 
MAY “PEACE” AMONG ALL NATIONS 
BE AN IMPELLING FORCE. 





SINCE 1828 ... WE HAVE SERVED 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
WITH THE FINEST IN 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 





During the long hard years of World War II our 
engineering and manufacturing facilities were concen- 
trated without reserve on the production of units vital- 
ly needed by our Armed Forces. 

Now . .. these facilities are available to the paper 
mills and The Paper Trade for the repair or rebuilding 
of machines or replacement with new units of Im- 
proved Design and Efficiency. 





Our rotary spot cutter—all anti-friction bearings—for cutting 
os gam rolis of paper to mark—-manual or photoelectric 
control. 





CYLINDER AND FOURDRINIER MACHINES 
STUFF PUMPS — JORDAN ENGINES 
“RAINSTORM" SHOWER PIPES 





PAPER BAGMAKING MACHINERY 





THE MODEL “E” UNDERCUT TRIMMER 





Production and deliveries will by necessity be governed by 
the availability of controlled materials and skilled labor. 





THE SMITH & WINCH 
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Large illustration shows 
GARLOCK 150 Spiral. 
inset: GARLOCK 200— 
Rings, ¢evt to size. Coll 
form—GARLOCK 125. 









Gar LOCK 150 High Pressure Steam Pack- 
ing is tough, strong, dependable—because 
it is manufactured from start to finish in the 
Garlock factory in conformance with Garlock 
standards of quality. Each ingredient and 
each operation are quality controlled through- 
out. Result: a high pressure packing that gives 
long, economical service. For superior perform- 
ance on piston rods of engines, pumps, com- 
pressors, expansion joints, etc., against steam 
pressures up to 300 lbs., specify GarLock 150. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
PALMYRA, NEW YORK 


In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

















latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


NICAL 
MENTS 








‘aper Mag. 
Canada 46, No. 1, 17-18, 28 (1945). 


The biological utilization of waste 
sugars that are formed when~ wood is 
chemically converted is discussed. Where- 
as hexoses are readily fermented to alco- 
hol, this application has not been success- 
fully applied to the pentose sugars, which 
have however been valuable raw mate- 
rials in protein synthesis. Fink's uses of 
Torula yeast and its disadvantages are 
discussed, especially the foaming problems 
involved. Peukert however used the my- 
celium of a fungus, which he was able to 
grow submerged in the liquid, without re- 
quiring large exposed surfaces. The fully 
developed fungus was separated from the 
liquid by filters of the decker type as used 


in pulp mills. Two tons of pentoses and 
other waste sugars thus yielded 1 ton of 
protein and 4 ton of other digestible 
products. The methods deserve further 
study. The Henkel Co. applied a similar 
procedure for the biological synthesis of 
fats, by using a fusarium species. This is 
an interesting application of which unfor- 
tunately the technological details are lack- 
ing. The resulting fat resembles vegetable 
oils and one ton of waste sugar is said to 
yield about 125-150 kg. of fat. O. W. 
Winter Svensk Papperstidn. 48, No 16, 
395-7 (1945) through B.LP.C. 16, 115-6, 
(1945). 


Fatty Acids From Tall Oil 

In a brief note (that has been com- 
pletely translated into English).- Among 
the acids present is palmitic acid and a 
higher fatty acid (CuHsOs). This is 
presumably carnaubic acid, mp. 72.5 
(ethyl ester melts at 50 deg.) a further 
account will be published in the future. 
Hilding Bergstrém and Karl Gustaf Tro- 
beck. Svensk Papperstidn. 48, No 12,302 
(1945) through Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 
15, 486 (1945). 












For the EXACTING 
DEMANDS of TOMORROW 
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Preparation of filter paper pulp 


Filter paper -pulp is an excellent filter 
aid and permits the use of a moderately 
fast paper which if used alone would per- 
mit the passage of fine precipitates, but 
which gives a perfectly clear filtrate when 
pulp is used in conjunction with it. A 
number of 15 cm. diameter filter papers 
are torn into pieces and heated with either 
dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid at 
the boiling point, with stirring, until the 
paper is thoroughly disintegrated. The 
mixture is treated with water, filtered on 
a rapid filter and washed free from acid. 
The pulp is sluiced into a beaker with 
water and small quantities of the pulp, sus- 
pended in three to five volumes of water, 
can serve for immediate use. H. F. Brad- 
ley. Chemist Analyst 34, No. 3, 69 (Aug. 
1945). 

*. 


Function of the Pulpstone ... 
(Continued from page 1579) 


exaggerated breakdown or disruption of 
the ridges was purposely carried out, to 
the extent that only after reconditioning 
was pulp approaching normal character- 
istics produced. In the decrease of stone 
surface brought about by reapplication of 
the burr, production and freeness for the 
same pressure increased, as would be 
expected. 


The data to confirm the concept that 
the amount and condition of the contact 
area are factors that account for stone 
sharpness. 

Four types of burr pattern were experi- 
mented with, namely: crossed spiral 8's, 
spirals, threads and diamond. 

Burr pattern may be considered from 
the standpoint of the disposition of the 
contact areas with relation to the depres- 
sion areas. In the case of the spiral burrs, 
there are alternate series of contact areas 





The Aurora Centrifugal and Apco Turbine-Type 
you specify TODAY will deliver an EXTRA 
measure of superb performance through MANY 
TOMORROWS. Built by an organization which 
concerns itself only with the designing and build- 
of fine pumps you may, with complete con- 


and depressions extending across the stone 
face in a direction inclined to the axis of 
rotation. With the crossed spirals, the 
areas of contact are separated one from 


Aurera De urbines ce, entrust your liquids handling jobs to with ntin depression J 
Farah iebee ehaa as 24" Pars “by Aurora." These are Josaer tout plows din tan: Te shiead bu ok vised 
ir worth through the kind of ptrreall en ee : ch the “hs aes 

ar economy you are seeking. We'll be proud ae an) See ae 
WRITE FOR except that instead of extending across the 





to baits face at a slight angle to the axis of rota- 


tion, the alternate paths of contact area 
and depression are at a very steep angle 
(about 85 degrees). The diamond burr, 
on the miniature grinder, gives a pattern 
similar to the thread burr but with the 
depression path crossed at regular intervals 
with a contact area, the whole resembling 
a series of continuous H's; in commercial 
work, a diamond gives a pattern somewhat 
like an interrupted straight cut burr face. 

From the data obtained, it would seem 
that, for the same freeness, pulp quality 
is alike for the crossed spiral, spiral, and 
diamond faces. The thread burr resulted 
in a pulp that was about 50 per cent good 
fiber with 50 per cent short sawdust, the 
latter apparently produced by wood shear’ 
ing or breaking off in the grooves; it was 


CONDENSED 
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Finz pomrrs — details, if you like — hold the 
secret to quality — which is a treasure indeed. 
What the “details” add up to, the product is sure 
to be. It is our belief at Lindsay that quality can- 
not just happen. It is the effect of a cause, and 
the cause is painstaking attention to every detail. 
THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE., CLEVELAND 10, O. 


(nikoy WIRE 














P.M. 32 POWDER 


Bactericide and Fungicide 
ODORLESS—NON-CORROSIVE—SAFE 


CONTROLS SLIME 


Only % to 1 ounce of this powerful disinfectant per 
ton of stock, dry basis, is usually sufficient to control 
slime-forming micro-organisms in a pulp or paper 


system. 


FALLS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OCONTO FALLS, WISCONSIN 























PULP SCREENS Asef 
WEIGHT AND CONSISTENCY REGULATORS — 


MACHINE 
WORKS 


METERING SYSTEMS ~ FLOAT VALVES 














GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer to the Paper Industry since 1900 
441 Lexington Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 

Reports Hydro-Electric and 

Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


, 


Felts are like Milady’s silk 
hose. One undetected flaw in 
manufacture, one miscue 
while installing and starting 
up a felt or during wash-ups, 
inflicts irreparable damage. 

That's why machine crews 
should be so thoroughly 
coached on the handling of 
felts that mishaps do not occur. 

ORR Felts are available in 
all required textures for ma- 
chines of all sizes, running on 
all grades. 








Consult the ORR representative in your area. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COD 
PIQUA, OHIO 


On "Felts 
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PAPERMAKING 
PATENTS smmestcoc 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 








Coating Paper 

Patent No. 2,360,825. Philip S. Blick- 
ensderfer, Hamilton, Ohio, assignor to The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. 
No Drawing. Application December 18, 
1942, Serial No. 469,745. 6 Claims. (Cl. 
117—44).- 

1. In the manufacture of cast surfaced 
coated paper by hardening an aquedus coat- 
ing on a moving web of paper in intimate 
contact. with a continuously moving cast- 
ing surface, the method of maintaining the 
condition of the casting surface beyond 
the edges of the paper web, which com- 
prises maintaining on said portions of the 
casting surface a film of water-soluble oil 
and continuously washing from said film 
any coating material which may be de- 
posited thereon. 


Roll Handling Apparatus 

Patent No. 2,337,585. Earl E. Berry 
and Lloyd Hornbostel, Beloit, Wis., as- 
signors to Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., 
a corporation of Ohio. Application Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, Serial No. 429,024. 20 
Claims. (Cl: 242—66). 


1. In a web winding apparatus includ- 
ing mechanism for winding a web around 
a winder shaft, split bearing caps mounted 
on the apparatus for positioning the 
winder shaft relative ‘to the winding mech- 
anism, and ejector means adapted to en- 
gage the winder shaft for ejecting the shaft 
and wound web thereon out of the appara- 
tus, the improvements which comprise 
spring means urging the bearing caps into 
open position, latch means holding the 
bearing caps in closed position, and latch- 
tripping means engageable with said latch 
means to open the bearing caps before the 
— means moves the shaft and wound 
web, 


Treatment of Cellulosic Pulp 

Patent No. 2,368,527. Sidney M. Edel- 
stein, Elizabeth, N. J. No Drawing. Appli- 
cation September 10, 1942, Serial No. 
457,889. 7 Claims. (Cl. 260—212). 

1, In the treatment of cellulosic pulp to 
lower the viscosity, the method which com- 
prises forming a mixture including the pulp 
in pulverulent condition and a dilute aque- 
ous solution of hydrogen peroxide, warm- 
ing the mixture in contact with a metal in 


elemental form selected from the group 
consisting of iron, copper, aluminum, and 
mahganese to a temperature between 130° 
F. and the boiling point of the aqueous so- 
lution under the prevailing pressure until 
the viscosity is reduced to the desired level, 
separating remaining hydrogen peroxide 
from the treated pulp, and then drying 
the product, the cellulosic pulp being of 
such fineness before treatment with the 
peroxide that the pulp will pass largely 
through a 30 mesh screen. 


Method and Apparatus for 
Separating Foreign Matter 
From Papermaking Material 

Patent No. 2,364,405. Edward J. Trim- 
bey and George K. Walker, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; said Walker assignor to said Trim- 
bey. Application January 23, 1940. Serial 
No. 315,257. 10 Claims (Cl. 92—28). 

1. The combination in apparatus for 
separating foreign matter from liquid hav- 
ing in suspension papermaking fibers of 
a cylindrical vessel having upwardly ex- 
tending vertical side walls and a lower inlet 
arranged and adapted to deliver a stream 
of liquid tangentially into the lower -por- 
tion of the vessel at a distance downward- 
ly from the upper side thereof and an 
upper outlet for said liquid, a vertically dis- 
posed receiving chamber for liquid at a 
side of said vessel conrected to said inlet, 
and a lower wall for said vessel arranged 
in the form of an inverted cone forming 
a settling chamber having a discharge sub- 
stantially centrally thereof. 











20 N. Wacker Drive 


Help your workers 
to work SAFELY! 





Your chief concern about accidents in your company is the suffering 
they cause your employees and their families. 


It’s hard to say just how many accidents your company will avoid as the 
result of a systematized safety effort. This much is certain, however: 
if you apply the accident-prevention materials and services of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, there will be no question about your saving some 
of your employees and their families (and your company as well) a lot 
of grief, unhappiness and misfortune. 


Your good safety efforts help protect your workers and your company 
against working hazards. Thousands of industrial organizations have re- 
duced their accidents 30% to 40% through the adoption of the pre- 
scribed, time-tested, result-getting ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERY- 
ICE offered by the National Safety Council. A sound Safety Program is 
a valuable investment for your company . . . invest in Safety NOW! 


* © @ © @ @ @ For Further Information Write: 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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Chicago 6, lMlinois 







PAPER and PULP 
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OF SERVICE 


to the 
Papermaking 
Industry 


Jet a Jood Start 
And a Good Finish With 


NEORRENEOQFOES 


WATER FILTERS AND 
PAPER FINISHING MACHINERY 





The history of the Norwood Engineering Company is 
virtually a story of the growth of the papermaking industry 
in this country. Norwood Water Filters, Calenders and 


Paper Finishing Machines have pioneered the way through 
the years. The same high type of engineering skill that 
designed the original models has improved and enlarged 
the line continuously. The Norwood Filters and Calenders 
of today are truly tomorrow’s promise fulfilled. 


Write us freely about your = for postwar construc- 
tion, or pions come pe Our Norwood po 
gineers offer you the t 0 their lo experience 
papermaking and paper-converting oubtene: 


The NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


16 N. MAPLE ST. FLORENCE, MASS. 


P-1 
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ROGERS KNIFE GRINDERS 
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This exclusive Rogers 
feature is an important 
reason for “NT” preci- 
sion results and rugged 
durability. Provides 
constant clean film of 
oil for bed and carriage 
ways, also inner parts . . . assuring continuous 
accuracy of table travel and grinding to very 
close limits. Even with this automatic oiling 
system, this grinder is very reasonably priced. 
Also widely known for its extra wide “V" ways. 
Positive accuracy in heavy-duty knife and 
face grinding assured for many years . 
at lowest maintenance. Backed by nearly 


60 years experience. Five sizes: 48” 
90", 110° and 134” 


Send for circular “NT” 


S. C. ROGERS & CO. 
165 Dution Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


SINCE 
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SERVICE 
FOR THE WORLD'S 
FINEST WATER SYSTEMS 


When the call comes for repairing, servicing 
or the reconditioning of a Well Water Sys- 
tem, Layne goes into action with every type 
of modern equipment used by the industry 
—plus the largest and most thoroughly 
trained crews ever assembled. And as an 
extra advantage, these men have for guid- 
ance a completely detailed plan or record 
of every well and pump installed by Layne. 
This is the kind of service that adds so much 
plus value to the choice of a Layne Well 
Water System. 

Every owner of a Layne Well Water Sys- 
tem or a Layne Vertical Turbine Pump can 
always be assured of efficient repair service 
with a minimum loss of time—and at mini- 
mum expense. 

If your Well Water System is in need of 
repairs or should be reconditioned to pro- 
duce more water, write, wire or phone for 
service information. If you are considering a 
new water system, ask for late literature. 
Address Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Of- 
fices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are 
now available in sizes to produce 
from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water 
per minute. Their high efficiency 
saves hundreds of dollars on power 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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New Catalogues and Publications 








Arcos Corporation, 1515 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.—This company has 
just released a welding chart, which is 
20 in. by 30 in., suitable for hanging. 
The data in this reference chart on 
high and low alloy welding electrodes, 
include tables on corrosion resistance, 
heat resistance, and on weld metal sur- 
facing, as well as the chemistry of the 
weld metal. Welding current and volt- 
age tables give information of value 
to the operator. For copies of this 
chart, request “Arcos Reference Chart 
on Alloy Welding.” 

Blaw-Knox Company, Pewer Piping 
Division, 1525 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. 
S., Pittsburgh 12; Pa.—Just published 
by this company, are the conclusions 
of prefabricated power piping. engi- 
neers regarding the design of piping 
layouts for flexibility, in a booklet en- 
titled, “Blaw-Knox Functional Spring 
Hangers and Vibration. Eliminators.” 
This booklet gives many details con- 
cerning standard and special types and 
sizes of functional spring hangers and 
vibration eliminators, with instruc- 
tions for their installation, and engi- 
neering information which will be of 
help when adoption of this type of sup- 
port is under consideration. This book- 
let may be obtained by writing the 
Blaw-Knox Company. 


Calee Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 
— Just released by this company is an 
index to Calico Technical Bulletins. A 
short abstract of the subject matter of 
each bulletin has been prepared to pro- 
vide the reader with a key to the in- 
formation contained in the bulletins. 
Both bulletins and abstracts are listed 
under the product materials or the 
subject they treat upon. The Index 
will be of special interest to those in 
the paper industry who are users of 
color. Write to your Calco representa- 
tive, or to the Advertising Department, 
Caleco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, for Calco Technical Bulletin 
No. 761, 

The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio— 
A unique booklet has been published 
recently by this company, with the 
title, “Deming Pumps Everywhere,” 
visualized on the outside covers by 
drawings of numerous places where 
the company’s pumps and water sys- 
tems.are used. On the inside covers 
are photos of a diversity of Deming 
pumps. Following a brief introduction 
are two-page spreads, showing pictori- 
ally, with related descriptions, instal- 
lations of pumps and water systems. 
A chronological history of the company 
is also illustrated with photos. Typical 
views of plant departments are includ- 
ed, as well as photos of the founders, 
and the present officers, etc. 

Greene, Tweed & Company, Bronx 
Boulevard at 238th Street, New York 
66, N. Y.—A handy pocket-size folder 
just issued by this company is a guide 
to selecting the most suitable packing 
for specific fluids, equipment and types 
of service. Condensed descriptions of 
each grade of packing give leading 
features and purposes, while the cen- 
ter pages of the folder form a com- 
plete application chart with marginal 
references to the descriptions. Paper 
and pulp mills will find valuable infor- 
mation in this folder. Request Bulle- 
tin No. P-3. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, Phillips- 
burg, N. J.—Just announced by this 
company is the publication of a new 
16-page catalogue entitled, “Equipment 
for Chemical and Process Plants.” This 
two-color bulletin is illustrated with 
many installation views of the com- 
pany’s compressors, vacuum pumps, 


blowers, centrifugal pumps, ejectors, 
condensors, engines, and air tools, as 
they are used in such plants. This bul- 
letin may be had on request by writ- 
ing to Ingersoll-Rand Company at 11 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., or any 
of its branches, for Form 122. 

Lyon-Raymond Corporation, 2521 
Madison Street, Greene, N. Y.—Bulletin 
141 issued by this company describes 
and illustrates the Lyon-Raymond 
Portable Hydraulic Elevating Tables as 
they are used on various jobs around 
the shop. These tables are completely 
dependable because they operate hy- 
draulically, no rachets, no gears, and 
elevation and lowering is controlled by 
foot pedal, leaving the operator’s hands 
free to manipulate load. This bulletin 
may be obtained upon request. Many 
industrial applications of this handy, 
hydraulically - operated table are 
sketched. 

L, Senneborn Sons, Inc., 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.—Of great 
interest to paper plant chemists, engi- 
neers and operating executives is a 
new Technical Data file, prepared by 
their Department of Industrial Re- 
search. It tells how foaming in paper 
manufacturing may be eliminated and 
how Fourdrinier screens may be easily 
cleaned without imparting color or 
odor to finished paper. The Technical 
Data file is standard file cabinet size 
and may be used as a folder for filing 
all essential data on the subject. On 
the front of the file are data on prop- 
erties of the defoaming agent and the 
method of application. Copies of this 
Technical Data File No. F-37, may be 
obtained by writing on letterheads to 
Department of Industrial Research. 


Books 


Hew te Develop Profitable Ideas—In 
the words of Otto Reiss, author of this 
volume, “average people can have ideas 
—and it is easier than you think.” Not 
not only does Mr. Reiss present a large 
number of formulas for creating ideas 
but also includes the technique for ap- 
plying them. 

More than a hundred photographs 
and drawings illustrate creative think- 
ing in advertising, publicity, designing, 
manufacturing, etc, 

The book, totaling about 200 pages, 
is priced at $3.00 a copy. The publisher 
is Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, New York. 

Job Safety Training Manual—Ken- 
neth L. Faist and Stanton M. New- 
kirk, both of the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio (the first, 
Safety Director—the latter, Supervisor 
of Training), are the authors of this 
manual. Presented in loose-leaf form 
within a steel ring binder with blue 
fabrikoid cover (6% in. by 9 in.), the 
manual gives a brief and intensive 
training program for foremen and 
supervisors. The program consists of 
five two-hour sessions. 

The first five chapters cover presen- 
ation of the JST method to foremen 
and supervisors and its transmission 
by them to all employees. The three 
remaining chapters cover: After Job 
Safety Training—What?; Proving Your 
Case; and Instruction Aids. 

There also is supplementary mate- 
rial in the form of several appendices, 
an 8-page pocket-size pamphlet en- 
titled Carelessness Cripples; a 20-page 
manual for supervisors entitled Oppor- 
tunities for Promotion Through Job 
Training; and a 36-page safety book- 
let entitled Safety For You. 

The publisher of the book is National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, 
Conn. It price is $6.00 a copy. 
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10 jobs where Qakite 


Cleaning saves time and money 







— You will save time . . . save money by using special- 

mond ized Oakite Cleaning materials and methods on these 

= me ten mill maintenance tasks: 

letely 1. Cleaning screen plates, beaters, save-alls. : 

, and 2. Removing slime accumulations from piping. Lo k t LEW 

ved 3. Washing felts on or off the machine. 0 0 E LLE N 

+ t0 4. Cleaning cylinder and Fourdrinier wires. 

andy, 5. Removing pitch and lime scale from wires. phalomatte CONTROLS 
a 6. Descaling vacuum pumps, heat exchangers. 

ngton 7. Cleaning rubber-covered suction press rolls. ariabl 5 peed ansmissio 

et 8. Steam cleaning equipment before repair. and V e 5 Tr 

f. - 9. Washing floors, walls, windows, skylights. 

a 10. Deodorizing and cleaning washrooms. * Any desired automatic changes in machine 

i and Interesting 28-page booklet gives valuable data on eperation may be accomplished when Lewellen 

aged expediting cleaning throughout the mill. Write for Automatic Electrical Control is used with a 

nical your FREE copy TODAY! Lewellen Variable-Speed Transmission. 

t size 

fling OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 Thames St., NEW YORK 6, W.». The accuracy of controlling speeds with a 

Tw Technical Service Representatives Conveniently Located le All Principal Lewellen Variable-Speed Transmission is a big 

d the Cates of the Cubed Siate ond Comets factor in the universal success of Lewellen 

ay be OAKITE C LEA NI NG Automatic Controls, Yes, you may synchro- 








nize one operation with another, vary speeds 
to compensate for changes in condition of 
materials and methods of processing, etc. 

is—In | Lewellen Automatic Controls are not stock 


ch. RATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN 
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: items—they are special in all cases, designed 
WATERBURY FELTS to meet the particular problem at hand. Let 
us apply our experience—more than 45 years 
of it—in solving your problem. Let sho 
raphs are made by you the advantage of speed control AT ITs 
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MISCO Stainless Steel Mang esi se 
ifugally cast from induction me metal. 

tainless tee a in any commercial pasinlons steel 
analysis to suit service requirements, they are 

produced in a wide range of sizes with wall 

PIPE and TUBES «~. Ss Sept 
ntrifugally Cast — ” omm e err lysis to meet speci c 

Ce 9 Hh‘ to 20° O.D. conditions. All Misco stainless steel pipe is pres- 
Corrosion Resisting - Heat Resisting - Wear Resisting —e tested hydraulically at 300 p.s.i. end oftore 
epen protection against most acid an 

FLANGED— THREADED— PLAIN alkaline corrosive agents. The dependability of 
Successfully Used Throughout the Pulp and Paper Industry Misco stainless steel pipe and tubes results from 
experience gained during many years of research, 
developing and practical application. We invite 


the use of stainless steel castings, pipe and tubes. 


MISCO CENTRIFUGALLY CAST TUBES 


because of their soundness, straightness and senaapacialty, 
and their splendid resistance to heat or corrosion, 
recommended for conveyor rolls, © machine roll my 
press rolls and many other applications requiring cylin- 
Grical castings. 


Largest Producers of 
STAINLESS STEEL FITTINGS 


Misco ry or machined) are furnished in all 
standard screwed patterns; in special welding 
and compression aees and also to customers’ own designs 


and specifications. 


ALLOY CASTING DIVISION 
Michigan Steel Casting Company 


M I S G O One of the World’s Pioneer Producers of Chromium-Nickel Alloy Castings 
Preeits| 1999 GUOIN STREET - DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
NEW ISSUES 


Hammermill Paper Company 


$5,000,000 


Twenty Year 3% Sinking Fund Debentures 
Due December 1, 1965 


-Price 102%% 
Plus accrued interest from December 1, 1945 


15,000 Shares 


44% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 per Share 


Price $103 per Share 


The Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Jecember 12, 1945 
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you to consult us freely on any project involving - 



































Unexcentep for more 
than 50 years, there’s a TENAX FELT to 
suit every need ..... to meet any and all 


conditions. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
NEWFANE, N. Y. 




















HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, &. Y. 


Hardy 8. Ferguson—Member A.3.C.E. AS.M.E. EJ.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. ASME. E1.C. 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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WANTED 
POWER PLANT 


Switchboard and turbine operators, mechanics, 
asbestos workers and firemen for permanent 
positions in large plant in vicinity of Richmond, 
Virginia. No labor troubles. Wages com- 
parable with those in area. State avail- 
ability with complete details of experience. 


ADDRESS BOX 405 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 














MR. PAPER MANUFACTURER: Are you ing 24% tons of 
fg Pg a sag «+ gy din age Address Smith, Route 
1, 
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When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry and Paper World 
Ret the P. and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engineering Handbook at mill 
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Acme Coppersmithing & Machine Co. 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co..........1472-1478 

American Car & Foundry Co......... 

American Cyanamid & Ch 
Corporation 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

American Lumber & Treating Co.... 

American Paper Machinery & Engr. 
Works, Inc. .... 

American Red Cross 

American Resinous Chemicals Corp. 

Appleton Machine Co., The.......... 

Appleton Wire Works, Inc 

Appleton Woolen Mills 

Armour and Company 

Armstrong Machine Works 1505 

Asten-Hill Mfg. Co 

Atkins and Company, E. C 

Aurand Mfg. & Equipment Co 1581 
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Automatic Transportation Co. 


Bagley & Sewall Co., The.. «oes 1600 
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Davis and Thompson Co... 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
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Dilts Machine Works 

Dodge Manufacturing perene- 
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Dresser Industries, Inc. 
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Duriron Co., Inc., The 
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Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., The..... 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co............... 
Falk Corporation, The........... 1454-1465 
Falis Chemical Products Co.......... 
Ferguson & Co.; Hardy &...... 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., inc......° 
Fleishel Lumber Company.......... 
Flexible Stee! Lacing Co........ sited 
Flori Pipe Company.. Joaseo Oe 
Foxboro Company, The.............- 1492 
Fritz Publications, Inc...........1547, 1504 
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Gates Rubber Company... .. 


General America Feasepertation 
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General Chemical Company 
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Glidden Company, The 
Gogin- Bireraghee Mfg. <$ me 


Goulds Pumps, inc.;...........++ nede 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., inc........ 


Gruendiler Crusher & Pulverizer Co.. 1578 


Hammermill Paper Co..............- 
Hanchett Manufacturing Co......... 
Hardy, George F... 0... ...-. ce eeeeees 
Harper Company, The H. M 

Harrington & King Perforating Co.. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 

Hermann Mfg. Co., The..........- +» 1557 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Company... 1549 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 


Improved Paper Machinery Corp.... 
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Ingersoll-Rand Company 
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arner Corporation 
international Nickel Co., inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 
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Johnson Corporation, The. 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 1503 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kelco Company 
Klemp Company, Wm. F... 
Kohler System Co., The 
Koppers Company, Inc 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc............. Shee 
Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., The.... 
Link-Belt Company .. 
Lockport Felt Company............. 1592 
Lodding Engineering Corp. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The............ ~. 1562 
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bian Carbon Compa 

Magnus Chemical Co., yn 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Suppl 
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Mason-Nelilan Regulator Co... 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Michigan Steel Casting Co. 

Midwest Piping & Supply Co., Inc... 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

Morey Paper Mill Supply Co... 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry eee inc.... 
Murray Mfg. Co., BD. J.........-.. 265 1581 
Nash Engineering Co., The.......... bs 
National Oil Products Co. 
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National Publishers Ase'n, inc. 

National Research Bureau, Inc. 

National Safety Council, inc. 

Naylor Pipe Company..............+- 1546 
Nichols Engr. & Research Corp 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp.... 
Northern Engineering Works 

Norton Company 

Norwood Engineering Co., The 


Oakite Products, Inc. 

Ohio injector Co., The 
Oilgear Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co., The 
Orton Crane & Shovel Co 


Paper & Industrial Appliances, inc.. 
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Powder Com 
Patterson Foundry & Mach. Co. .... 
Peerless a a Div., Food Machinery 
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Perkins & Son., Inc., B. F 

Permutit Company, The 

Phiico Corporation 

Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 1489 

Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 1467 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co 

Powell Company, The Wm 

Pusey & Jones Corp., The 


Raymond Service, Inc., Charies P 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Reliance Electric & Engr. Co 
Research Corporation 

Rodgers Hydraulic, Inc. 

Rogers & Co., Samuel C. 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc 

Roofing Machinery Mfg. Co 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp..... 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O 
Ryerson & Son, inc., Joseph T 


Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co.. 

Sandy Hill tron & Brass Works, The 1574 
Shartie Bros. Machine Co. 

Shuler & Benninghofen.........- +. +) 1456 
Smith & Winchester Mfg..Co 

Solvay Sales Corporation 

Spraying Systems Company 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Stebbins Engr. & Mfg. Co 

Stein, Hall & Company, inc 

Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 

Sutherland Refiner Corporation 
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Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

Texas Company, The 
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Towmotor Corporation 

Trimbey Machine Works...........- 1585 

Turner Halsey Company............. 


U. &. A., Treasury Dept. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

United States Rubber Company 

U. &. Stoneware Co................+- 
Valley Iron Works Company 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc., R. T...... Fo 
Waldron Corporation, John 

Warren Steam Pump Co., Inc. 
Waterbury & Sons Co., H...........- 1589 
Waterbury Felt Co., The 

Western Precipitation Corp. 
Westinghouse Electric Corperation.. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Whiting 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
Wilkens-Anderson Company 
Williams and Co., C. K. 
Willlams-Gray 





Now available at your mill office .. . 


ready to serve in the maintenance and operation of your mill. A 
larger CATALOGUE SECTION with detailed information about the 
products of the prominent manufacturers that supply the industry. 
The cross-indexed BUYERS SERVICE SECTION to help you locate 


sources of purchases for hi 


Hy 4 Lamical 





Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. pa 
American Cyanamid & Ohemical Cor- 


poration 

American Defibrator, Inc. 

American Paper Mach’y. & 
Works, Inc, 

Appleton Machine Co., The 

Armour & Company 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Atkins & Company, E. C. 

Aurora Pump Co. 

Automatic Transportation Company 

Bagley & Sewall Company, The 

Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Beloit Iron Works 

Benjamin Blectric Mfg. Co. 

3 | Boller Works Company, The 

B Machine Company 

Black-Cla 


ca-U 


wson Co., The 
Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw-Knox Com- 


Engr. 











ps, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Division (Blaw- 
Knox Company) 

Cameron Machine Company 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash Company, A. W. 
Ohemi , Inc. 

idge & Iron Company 

pany 

Clark-Aiken Company, The 
Control Equipment Corporation 
Covel-Hanchett Company 
DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Dow Chemical Company, The 
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and sup- 
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plies. The ENGINEERS HANDBOOK extended for your use through 
the addition of a number of charts and tables. 
The PAPER AND PLUP MILL CATALOGUE has been edited and 


produced to serve you. 


Use it frequently—the more you refer to 


it, the more helpful it will be to you. 


These firms describe their products in the 1945-46 edition— 


Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Company, Inc., The 
English China Clays Sales Corporation 
Falk Corporation, The 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Company, Inc. 
Fleishel Lumber aoe aw A 
Foster Wheeler Corpora 
Fuller Brush Company 
Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Transportation Cor- 
poration 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Glidden Company, The 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Com- 


pany 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufacturing Co., 


ne. 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Oo. 
Harper Company, The H. M., 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 

Hercules Powder Com: » Inc. 
Hermann Manufact Co., The 
Hewitt Machine Company, Inc., J. W. 
Hills-McCanna Co. 

Holyoke Machine Com 

Hooker Electrochemical mpany 
lmproved Paper Machinery Corpora- 


ion 
Industrial Gear Mfg. Co. 
Infileo Inc. 

James Manufacturing Co., D. O. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Johnson & Carlson 

Johnson Corporation, The 


Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 

Jones Foundry & Machine Co., W. A. 

Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Company 

Kohler System Company, The 

Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 

a aad Machine & Pump Corpora- 
on 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 

Market Forge Company 

Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 

Maxson Automatic Machinery Com- 


pany 

Meisel Press Manufacturing Company 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

Michigan Pipe pany 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Morris Machine Works 

— Pump Div., Robbins & Myers, 
nc 


Murray Manufacturing Co., D. J. 
National Aluminate Corporation 
National Casein Sales 

Naylor Pi; amy og A 

Nekoosa undry & chine Works, 


Inc. 
Nichols Engineering & Research Corp. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., The 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation 
Northern Engineering Works 
Norwood Engineering Company, The 
Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 
Paper & Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
Paper Makers Chemical Departmnt 
(Hercules Powder Co., Inc.) 
Pennsylvania Salt Mamufacturing Co. 


Perkins & Son, Inc., B 
Co. 


Pusey & Jones Co 
Record Foundry & Machine Company 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Rollway Bearing Company, Inc. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
Ross Engineering —— J. 0. 
Sandusky Foundry & chin 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, The 
Schutte & Koerting Company 
Seybold Division, Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Simonds Worden White Co. 
Simpson Company, The Orville 
Sinclair Company, The 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
Stainless Steel Division, Pittsburgh 
Piping & Equipment Co. 
Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing 
mpany 
Stein-Hall 
Sullivan Machinery Company 
Swenson Evaporator Company 
e & Pipe Company 
e Company 
Machine Works 
Tube ns, Inc. 
Twin Disc Clutch Company 
Union Machine Company 
Union Screen Plate Co. 
Valley Iron Works Company 
Waldron Corporation, John 
Wallace & rnan Co., Inc. 
Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Whiting Corporation 


Please mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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an Ob, nature’s noblest a gray goose-quill!—BYRON. 
PPAPERS 
The poet praised his quill—but without paper his message would have 


perished. Just as pen and paper are interdependent, so are production 


know-how and the machines that are part of the processing. 


American Writing Paper Corporation, whose Eagle-A Papers are so 
widely known, is another in the long list of prominent firms using 


Langston Slitters and Roll Winders. 


Here, as with many other products, Langston’s are doing a good job in 
the process of making fine paper. 


There is a type and size to meet Q 
| 


every need. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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‘ACO D-303 Motor Oil combines naturally 
] fine lubricating qualities with ability to keep 
engines clean. In addition, it protects modern 
bearings against corrosion, prevents scuffing, and 
greatly reduces wear—all mighty good reasons 
why maintenance-wise operators everywhere rely 
on D-303 to keep their trucks on the road and out 
of the shop. 

The ability of Texaco D-303 Motor Oil to keep 
engines clean comes from two properties—deter- 
gency, which keeps engines free from sludge and 
carbon, and dispersion, which holds deposit- 
forming materials in suspension until drained. 
This detergency-dispersion combination assures 
the greater power and fuel economy that clean 
engines always give. 

Like all.Texaco lubricants, D-303 Motor Oil 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS 


has been steadily improved over the years. The 
excellent qualities of fine base stock are enhanced 
by Texaco’s: continuous research and exclusive 
refining processes, so that today’s D-303 has every 
quality néeded for the effective lubrication of 
modern engines. 

For effective lubrication of transmission and 
differential gears—quieter operation and longer 
life—use Texaco transmission and differential 
lubricants. 

Call on Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice for help on all your lubrication problems. 
Simply contact the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 





